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THE 


TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY 

CHAPTER I 

MTJNGUL PANDY 

T HE scene is Banackpore, the date March 29, 
1857. It is Sunday afternoon, but on the 
dusty floor of the paiade-giound a diama is being 
enacted which is suggestive of anything but Sab- 
bath peace The quarter-guard of the 34th Native 
Infantiy — tall men, erect and soldierly, and nearly 
all high-caste Biahmms — is drawn up m regulai 
order Behind it chatters and sways and eddies a 
confused mass of Sepoys, m all stages of chess and 
undiess, some armed, some unarmed, but all fei- 
mentmg with excitement Some thirty yaids in 
front of the lme of the 34th swaggers to and fio a 
Sepoy named Mungul Pandy He is half-drunk 
with bhang, and wholly drunk with religious fana- 
ticism Chm m air, loaded musket m hand, he 
stiuts backwards and forwards, at a soit of half- 
dance, shouting m shrill and nasal monotone, “ Come 
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out you blackguards I Turn out, nil of you ! Tlio 
English ore upon us. Through biting these cart 
ndgos we shall oil be made infidels I 

The m a n in fact is in that condition of ming led 
bhang and “nerves'* which makes n Malay run 
amok and every shout from his lips runs like a 
wave of sudden flame through the brains and along 
the nerves of the listening crowd of follow-Sepoys. 
And as the Sepoys off duty come r unnin g up from 
every mde the crowd grows ever bigger tho oxoito- 
ment more intense the tumult of chattonng voices 
more passionate. A human powdor inagozmo in a 
word, is about to explode. 

Suddenly there appears upon tho scone tho Eng 
lish adjutant Lieutenant Baugh. A runnor has 
brought the nows to him as ho lies m tho sultry 
quiet of the Sunday afternoon in lus quarters. Tho 
English officer is a man of dooision. A saddlod 
horso stands ready m tho stablo, ho thrusts loaded 
pistols into tho holsters buokles on his swonl and 
gallops to tho scone of troublo Tho sound of 
galloping hoofs turns all Sepoy oyes up tho road, 
and as that red -coated figuro tho symbol of military 
authority draws near oxcitomont through tho Scpoj 
crowd gooa up uncounted degrees. Thoy nro about 
to witness a duol botwocn rmolt and discipline 
botwoon a mutiucor and an adjutant I 
Mungnl Fund} lias at least ono quality of a good 
soldier Ho can faco peril coollj llo steadies him 
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self, and grows suddenly silent. He stands in the 
tiack of the galloping hoise, musket at shoulder, 
the man himself moveless as a bionze linage And 

O 

steadity the Englishman udes down upon him' The 
Sepoy’s musket suddenly flashes , the galloping horse 
sweives and stumbles, horse and man roll m the 
white dust of the load. But the horse only has 
been hit, and the adjutant struggles, dusty and 
biuised, from undei the fallen beast, plucks a loaded 
pistol horn the holstei, and urns stiaight at the 
mutineer Within ten paces of him he lifts his 
pistol and files Theie is a flash of red pistol-flame, 
a pufi of white smoke, a gleam of whnhng swoid- 
blade But a man who has just sci ambled up, 
half-stunned, from a fallen hoise, can scaicel} r be ex- 
pected to slime as a maiksmam Baugh has missed 
his man, and m anothei moment is himself cut down 
by Mungul Pandy’s tulwar. At this sight a Moham- 
medan Sepoy — Mungul Pandy was a Biahmin — runs 
out and catches the uplifted wrist of the victorious 
Mungul Heie is one Sepoy, at least, who cannot 
look on and see his English officer slam — least of all 
by a cow-woi shipping Hindu 1 

Again the sound of running feet is heaid on the 
load It is the English sergeant-major, who has 
followed his officer, and he, too — red of face, scant 
of breath, but plucky of spirit — chaiges stiaight at 
the mutmous Pandy. But a sergeant-major, stout 
and middle-aged, who has run in uniform thiee- 
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quarters of a milo on an Indian road and under 
an Indian sun, is scarcely in good condition for 
engaging in a single combat with a bhang mad 
ened Sepoy and be in turn, goes down undor tlio 
mutineers tulwar 

How the whito teeth gleam and tho blaok o}os 
flash, through tho crowd of oxoitod Sepoys I Tho 
clamour of voices takes a new shrillness. Two 
sahibs are down before their oyes, undor tho 
victorious arm of one of thoir comrades I Tho 
men who form the quarter-guard of tho 34th at 
tho orders of thoir native offioer run forward a fow 
paces at tho doublo hut they do not attempt to 
seiro tho mutmoor Thoir sympathies nro with him. 
They halt they sway to and fro. Tho nearest 
smito with tho butt-ond of thoir muskots at tho 
two wounded Englishman. 

A oluster of British officers by this tuno is on tho 
scono tho colonol of tho 34th lmnsolf has como 
up and naturally takes command. Ho orders tho 
men of tho quarter-guard to soiso tho mutineers, 
and is told by tho native officer in charge that tlio 
men “will not go on. Tho colonol is unhappily not 
of tho stuff of wlnoh heroes nro rnada IIo looks 
through his spoctnolcs at Mungul Pond} A six 
foot Sepoy in opon rovolt loaded musket in hand — 
himself loaded moro dangcrousl} by fanatioisin 
strongly flavoured with bhan^ — whdo a thousand 
excited Sopoys look on trembling with angry s>m 
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pathy, does not make a ekeeiful spectacle "I felt 
it useless,” says tlie bewildeied colonel, m bis official 
lepoit aftei tbe mcident, “going on any furtliei m 
tbe mattei It would have been a useless 

sacufice of life to ordei a Emopean officer of tbe 
guai d to seize lum I left tbe guaid and le- 
poited tbe mattei to tbe brigadiei ” Unhappy 
colonel 1 He may have bad bis led-tape vntues, but 
be was cleaily not tbe man to suppiess a mutiny 
The mutiny, m a word, suppiessed him' And let 
it be imagined bow tbe spectacle of that besitatmg 
colonel added a new element of wondeiing debgbt 
to tbe huge crowd of swaying Sepoys 

At tins moment Geneial Heaise} r , tbe bugadier 
m cbaige, udes on to the parade-ground a led-faced, 
wiathful, haid-fighting, 11 on-nerved veteian, with 
two sons, of blood as waibke as their fatbei’s, udmg 
bebmd him as aides Heaisey, with quick militaiy 
glance, takes m tbe whole scene — tbe mob of excited 
Sepoys, tbe sullen quaitei -guaid, tbe two red-coats 
lymg m tbe road, and tbe vietoiious Mungul Pandy, 
musket m hand As be lode up somebody called 

t 

out, “ Have a care , bis musket is loaded ” To 
which tbe Geneial replied, with military bievity, 
“ Damn bis musket ' ” “ An oath,” says Trevelyan, 

“ concerning which every true Englishman will make 
tbe customary invocation to tbe lecording angel ” 
Mungul Pandy covered tbe General with bis 
musket Heaisey found time to say to bis son, “If 
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I fall, John, mah in and put him to death Bomehow ” 
Then, p ulling up his horse on the flank of tho 
quarter-guard he plucked a pistol from his holster 
levelled it straight at tho head of tho nativo officer 
and curtly ordered the men to advance and boixo 
the mutineer The level pistol, no doubt, had its 
own logio, but more effective than oven tho steady 
and tiny tube was the face that looked from behind 
it, with command and iron courage m every lmo 
That masterful British will instantly assorted itsolf 
Tho loose line of tho quarter-guard stiffened with 
instmetivo obedience tho men stepped forward 
and Mungul Pandy with ono unsteady glance at 
Hearseys stern visage turnod with a quioh move- 
ment tho muzzle of his gun to his own breast 
thrust hiB naked too into tho trigger and foil, solf 
shot He survived to be hanged with duo ofiicml 
coromomcs sovon days afterwards. 

It was a truo instinct which aftor this taught 
tho British soldier to call ovor) mutinous Sepoy a 
Pandy” That incident at Barrackporo is ronll) 
tho history of tho Indian Mutiny m little. All its 
oloments are thoro tho bhang stimulated fanaticism 
of tho Sopoy with its quick contagion running 
through all bopo} ranks tho hasty rush of tho 
solitary officer gallant, but ill fated a single man 
trying to suppress a regiment. Hero too is tlio 
colonel of tho 34th who with a cluster of regiments 
on tho point of mutiny decides that it is useless” 
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to face a dangeiously excited Sepoy aimed with a 
musket, and ictircs to “iepoit” the husmess to his 
bngadier He is tho type of that failure of official 
nerve — fortunately veiy laie — which gave the Mutiny 
its early successes Geneial Hearsey, again, with his 

giim “ D his musket < ” supplies the example of 

that coinage, swift, fieice, and n on-nerved, that m 
the end ciuslied the Mutmy and lestoied the Bntish 
Empire m India 

The Gieat Mutmy, as yet, has found neither its 
final histonan, noi its sufficient poet What other 
nation can show m its lecoid such a cycle of heioism 
as that which lies m the histoiy of the Bntish m 
India between May 10, 1857 — the date of the Meeiut 
outbreak, and the tiue beginning of the Mutmy — and 
Novembei 1, 1858, when the Queen’s proclamation 
officially maiked its close ? But the heroes m 
that gieat episode — the men of Lucknow, and Delhi, 
and Arrah, the men who marched and fought under 
Havelock, who held the Ridge at Delhi under Wilson, 
who stormed the Alumbagh undei Clyde — though 
they could make histoiy, could not write it Theie 
aie a hunched “ Memons,” and “Journals,” and “ His- 
tories” of the gieat revolt, but the Mutmy still waits 
for its Thucydides and its ISTapiei Trevelyan’s “ Cawn- 
poie,” it is true, will hold its readers bieathless with its 
fire, and movement, and graphic foice, but it deals 
with only one picturesque and dreadful episode of 
the Great Mutmy The “ History of the Mutmy,” by 
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Kayo and MoUeson, is laborious, honest, accurate 
but no one can pretend that it is very readable. It 
has Kinglako s diffuseness withbut Kmglake s literary 
charm. The ivork, too is a sort of literary duet of a 
very controversial sort Colonel Malleson from tho 
notes continually contradicts Sir John Kayo in tho 
text, and he does it with a bluntness and a diligence, 
whioh have quite a humorous effect. 

Not only is the Mutiny without on historian, but 
it remains without any finall y convincing analysis 
of its causes. Justin McCarthy a summary of tho 
causes of the Mutiny as given in his “ History of Our 
Own Times," is a typical oxnmple of wrong headed 
judgment. Mr McCarthy contemplates tho Mutiny 
through tho lens of hia own politics, and almost rcn 
gards it with complaooncy as a moro strug^lo for 
Home Rule I It was not a Mutiny ho says liho that 
at tho Nore it was a revolution like that in Franco 
at the ond of tho oightoenth century It was "a 
national aod roligioua war" a rising of tho man) 
races of India against tho too opprcssivo Saxon. Tho 
notivo princes wore m it as well ns tho native soldiors. 

Tho plain foots of tho caso ore fatal to that tboory 
Tho strugglo was confined to ono Presidonc) out of 
throo Only two dynastic pnnccs — Nana Sahib and 
tho Ranco of Jh ansi —-joined m tho outbreak. Tho 
pcoplo in tho country districts were pnssno tho 
British ro\onuo, oxcopt over tho nfctual fiold of stnfo 
was regular!) paid. If their own trained notivo 
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solcheiy turned against the British, other natives 
thronged in thousands to their flag A hundred 
examples might he given wheie native 103'alty and 
valoiu saved the situation for the English 

There were Sepoys on both sides of the entrench- 
ment at Lucknow Counting camp folio weis, native 
sei vants, &c , theie weie two blade faces to eveiy white 
face undei the Butish flag which fluttered so pioudly 
over the historic Ridge at Delhi The “piotected” 
Sikh chiefs, b} r then fidelity, kept British authonty 
fiom temporaiy collapse betwixt the Jumna and the 
Sutlej They foimed what Sn Richaid Temple calls 
“a political breakwatei,” on which the fury of rebel- 
lious Hindustan bioke m vain The Chief of Pattiala 
employed 5000 tioops m guaidmg the trunk load 
betwixt the Pimjaub and Delhi, along which lem- 
foi cements and wailike supphes were flowing to the 
Butish foice on the Ridge This enabled the whole 
strength of the British to be concentrated on the 
siege The Chief of Jhmd was the fiist native rulei 
who appeared m the field with an aimed foice on the 
British side, and Ins tioops took pait in the final 
assault on Delhi Golab Smgh sent fiom his princi- 
pality, stretching along the foot of the Himalayas, 
strong reinforcements to the Butish tioops besiegmg 
Delhi “ The sight of these troops moving against 
the mutmeeis m the darkest houi of British fortunes 
produced,” says Sir Richard Temple, “ a profound 
moial effect on the Punjaub,” 
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If John Lawronce hod to disband or suppress 
36,000 mutinous Sopojs in the Pnnjnub ho was ablo 
to enlist from Ghoorkos and Sikhs and tho wild 
tribes on the Afghan borders more than another 
36 000 to take then* places. Ho fed tho scanty and 
gallant force which kept tho British flag flying boforo 
Delhi with an over flowing stream of native soldiers 
of sufficient fidelity At tho timo of tho Mutiny 
there were 38,000 British soldiers m a population 
of 180 000,00a If tho Mutmy had been indoed a 
notional" uprising what chances of survival would 
the handful of British have had ? 

It is quite true that the Mutmy in its later stages, 
drew to itself political forces and took a political 
aspect. The Hindu Sopoy soys Herbert Edward os, 
having mutinied about a cartndgo hod nothing to 
propose for an Empire, and fell in, of noccsmty with 
tho only policy which was foasiblo at tho momont a 
Mohammedan long of Dothi. And so with a revived 
Mogul dynasty at its head tho Mu tin} took tho form 
of a strugglo between tho Moslom and tho Christian 
for ompiro and this agitated ovory village m which 
thoro was a mosquo or a mollah " But tho omorgonco 
of tho Mogul dynasty m tho strugglo was an aftor 
thought, not to sa} nn accidonL Tho old king at 
Dolhi discrowned and almost forgotten was caught 
up by tho mutineers as a weapon or a flag 
Tho outbreak was thus at tho beginning a purol} 
military mutiny but its comploxion and diameter 
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Intel on wcio nftcctcd b} 7 local cncumstanccs In 
Oude, foi example, the Mutiny was welcomed, as it 
seemed to off'or those dispossessed by the icccnt an- 
nexation, a chance of levcnge At Delhi it found a 
ccntic in (lie old king’s palaco, an inspiration in 
Mohammedan fanaticism, and a nominal lcndci m 
the representative of flic old Mogul dynast} 7. So the 
Mutiny grew into a nciv s( niggle foi empne on the 
pait of somo of the Mohammedan pimccs 

Many of the contributing causes of the Mutiny aic 
clear enough Discipline had grown perilously lav 
thiougliout Bengal, and the Bengal tioops weie, of 
all who marched undei the Company’s flag, the most 
dangerous when once they got out of hand They con- 
sisted mainly of lugh-caste Biahmms and Bajjioots 
They burned v ith caste pride They wei c of incredible 
anogance The legiments, too, were made up laigely 
of members of the same clan, and each legiment had 
its own complete staff’ of native ofSceis Conspiracy 
was easy m such a body Secrets weie safe Jnte- 
lests and passions weie common When the Butish 
officeis had all been slaughtered out, the legiment, as 
a fighting machine, was yet perfect Each legiment 
was practically a unit, knit togethei by ties of com- 
mon blood, and speech, and faith, ruled by common 
supeistitions, and swayed by common passions 

The men had the petulance and the ignoianee of 
childien They believed that the entne population 
of England consisted of 100,000 souls When the 
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first regiment of Highlanders landod the whisper ran 
across the whole Presidency that there were no more 
man in England, and that in default of men, tho 
women had been sent ont I Later on, says Trovolynn, 
the native mind evolved another theory to oxplain 
tho Highlanders kilts. They wore petticoats, it was 
whispered, os a public and visible symbol that thoir 
mission was to tako vengeance for tho murdor of 
English ladies. 

Many causes combined to enervate military dis 
ciphne There hod been potty mutinies again and 
again, unavongod, or only half avenged Mutineers 
had boon potted instead of being shot or hanged. 
Lord Dolhousio had weakened tho dospotic authority 
of the commanding officers and had taught tho 
Sopoy to appeal to tho Government against Ins 
officers. 

Now tho Sopoy has one Coltio quality his loyalty 
must havo a personal objoct Ho will onduro, or 
ovon lovo n despot, but it must bo a dcapot ho can 
see and hear Ho can bo ruled but it must bo by a 
porson not by a system. When tho oommandor of a 
rcgimont of Sepoys ceased to bo a despot tho symbol 
and contro of all authority and bocnino only a knot in 
a lino of official rod tnpo ho lost tho respect of Ids 
Sepoys, and tho power to control thom. Said Rnjah 
Maun Srngli, in a romarkablo lottor to tho Talookdnrs 
of Ins provmco There used to bo twenty to twenty 
fivo British ofliccrs to overy 1000 men and tlieso 
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olhccis wcie subordinate to one smtrlo man But 
nowadays llicie aio 1000 ofiiocis and 1000 kings 
among 1000 men I.I10 men aio officers and kings 
themselves, and •when such is (lie caso theio aie no 
soldicis to light ” 

Upon this mass of aimed men, who had lost the 
first of soldierly habits, obedience, and who wcio 
feimenting with pnde, fanaticism, and ignoiauce, 
tlieic blew what the Hindus themselves called a 
“Devil’s wind,” charged with a thousand deadly 
influences The wildest lumoms lan fiom banacks 
to banacks One ot those mystei 1011s and authoiless 
piedietions which lun befoie, and sometimes cause, 
great events was cunent Plassey was fought m 
1757, the English laj, the prediction ran, w r ould 
last exactly a centur} , so 1S57 must sco its fall 
Whether the piopliccy w T as Hindu 01 Mohammedan 
cannot be decided, but it had been cunent foi a 
quaitei of a centuiy, and both Hindu and Moham- 
medan quoted it and believed it As a mattei of 
fact, the great Company did actually expne m 1857 1 

Good authorities hold that the gi eased caitndges 
were something moie than the occasion of the Mutiny, 
they w r eie its supreme pioducmg cause. The histoiy 
of the gieased caitndges may be told almost m 
a sentence “Biowm Bess” had giown obsolete, 
the neiv idle, with its grooved bairel, needed a 
lubncated caitndge, and it was whispeied that the 
cartiidge was gieased -with a compound of cow’s fat 
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and swines fat charged with villainous theological 
properties. It would destroy at onco tho casta of 
the Hindu and the ceremonial purity of the Mo- 
hammedan 1 Sir John Lnwrenoe declares that " tho 
proximate cause of the Mutiny was tho cartndgo 
affair and nothing else. Mr Lecky says that 
rocent researches have fully proved that tho ronl, 
as well os tho ostensible cause of tho Mutmy was 
the greased cartridges. Ho adds this is "a shamo- 
ful and terrible fact The Sepoys ho apparently 
holds were right m their belief that in tho groaso 
that smeared the cartridges was hiddon a conspiracy 
against their religion 1 If mutiny, Mr Lccky adds, 
“was ever justifiable no stronger justification could 
l>e given than that of tho Sepoy troops." 

But is this accusation valid 1 That tho military 
authorities really designed to inflict a rohgious wrong 
on tho Sepoys in tho matter of tho cartridges no ono, 
of course behoves. But t hero was undoubtedly 
much of heavy handed clumsiness in tho official 
manngomont of tho business. As a matter of faot 
howovor no greased cartridges were aetuallj issued 
to any Sopoys. Somo had boon sent out from Eng 
land for tho pnrposo of testing thorn undor tho 
Indian chmato, largo numbers had been actually 
manufactured in India but tho Sepoys took tlio 
alarm early and nono of tho guilty cartridges wero 
actually issued to tho men. "From first to last" 
says Ka\o “no such cartridges wero over issued to 
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the Sepoys, save, peihaps, to a Ghooika lcgiment, 
at their own lequest” 

When once, however, the suspicions of the Sepoys 
were, lightly or wiongly, aioused, it was impossible 
to soothe them Tho men weie told that they might 
grease the caitiidgcs themselves, but the papei m 
which the new caitndgcs weie "wrapped had now, 
to alaimed Sepoy eyes, a suspiciously gieasy look, 
and the men lefused to handle it 

The Sepoy conscience was, m tiuth, of veiy 
eccentnc sensitiveness Native hands made up the 
accused cartudges without concern, the Sepoj^s 
themselves used them fieely — when they could get 
them — against the Butish aftei the Mutiny bioke 
out But a fanatical belief on the part of the 
Sepoys, that these particulai caitndges concealed 
m then* gieasy folds a dark design against then 
leligion, was undoubtedly the immediate occasion 
of the Great Mutmy Yet it would be absurd to 
legard this as its single pioducing cause In ordei 
to asseit this, we must foiget all the othei evil 
foices at woik to pioduce the cataclysm the 
annexation of Oude, the denial of the sacied light 
of “adoption” to the native prmces, the decay of 
discipline m the Sepoy ranks, the loss of leverence 
foi their officeis by the men, &c 

The Sepoys, it is cleai, weie, on many giounds, 
discontented with the conditions of then service 
The keen, bioodmg, and somewhat melancholy 
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genius of Henry Lawrence foresaw' tho cowing 
trouble and fastened on tins os one of its causes. 
In on article written in March 1856 he says that 
the conditions of tho Indian Army domed a caroor 
to any native soldier of genius, and this must put 
the best brains of the SepoyB in quarrel with tho 
British rule. Ninety out of every hundred Sopoys, 
he said m substance, are satisfied but the remain 
ing ten are discontented, somo of them to a danger 
ous degree and the discontented ten wore tho beat 
soldiers of the hundred! But as :t hopponod tho 
Mutiny threw up no native soldier of gomus, except 
perhaps, Tnntia Topee, who was not a Sepoy I 

The salt water” was undoubtedly amongst tho 
minor causes which provohod the Mutiny Tho 
Sopoys dread od the sea they bohevod thoj could 
not cross it without a fatal loss of ensto and tho 
new form of military oath, which mado tho Sopoy 
liablo for over-aea servico, was bohoved by tho 
votorana, to oxtond to thorn ovon though thoy lmd 
not tahon it and so tho Sopoy imagination was 
disquiotccL 

Lord Dalhousio s over Anglicised policy it may bo 
added, was at once too liberal and too impationt, for 
tho Enstorn mind with its obstinacy of habit its 
hatred of oliango, its easily roused suspiciousness. 
As Ka^o puts it. Lord Dalhousio poured his now wine 
into old bottles, with too rash a linnd. Tlio wmo 
was good wmo strong wmo wmo to gladden tlio 
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heart of man.” blit ponied into Mich ancient and 
shrunken bottles too l.ishl}, it v, as fatal Itvns be- 
cause vc voie “too English/’ adds Kaye, that the 
gicat crisis aiose, and “it vas onl}' because ve vcic 
English tlut, vhen it aiose, it did not o\cr\vhclm us” 
"We tied, in a vord, villi hemy-footed Bntish clumsi- 
ness on the historic superstitions, the ancient habi- 
tudes of the Sepoys, and so provoked them to levolt 
But the doui Bntish chaiactei, vhich is at the loot 
of British clumsiness, m the end, o\eiboic the rciolt 
The very Til tues of the Bntish lulc, thus proved its 
pei ll Its cool justice, its steadfast enforcement of 

01 dei, its tireless vaifaio against crime, made it hated 
of all the lav less and picdator} r classes Evci} r native 
vho lived by vice, chafed undci a justice winch 
might be slow and passionless, but v Inch could not 
be bnbed, and in the long-run could not be escaped 
Some, at least, of the dispossessed piinces, diligently 
fanned these vild dicams and wildei suspicions 
winch haunted the Sepoy mind, till it kindled mto 
a flame The Sepoys were told they had conquered 
India foi the English , why should they not now 
conquei it for themselves ? The chupatties — mys- 
tenous signals, coming whence no man knew, and 
meanmg, no man could tell exactly what — passed 
from village to village Usually with the chupatti 
ran a message — “Sub lal hojaega” (“everything will 
become red”) — a Sibylline announcement, which 
might be accepted as a warning against the too 
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rapid spread of the English raj or a gran prediction 
of universal bloodshed. "Whence tho chupattiea 
came, or what they exactly meant, is oven jot a 
matter of speculation. The ono thing certain is thoy 
were a storm signal not very intelligible perhaps, 
but highly effeotive. 

That thero was a conspiracy throughout Bengal for 
the simultaneous revolt of all SepojB on May 31 
cannot be doubted, and, on tho whole, it was woll for 
the English raj that the impatient troopera broko out 
at Mocrat beforo tho date agreed upon. 

Sir Richard Temple whoso task it was to oxaiumo 
tho ox king of Delhi s papers after the capture of tho 
city found amongst thorn an unmonso number of 
lotto rs and reports from loading Mohammedans — 
pnosts and others. Thcso lettors glowed with fana 
tical fire. Tomplo declared thoy convinced him that 
Mohammedan fanaticism is a \olcamo ngeno) 
which will probably burst forth m omptions from 
timo to timo.” But wore Christian missions an) 
source of political peril to British rulo m India 7 On 
this point John Lawroncos opinion ought to bo final 
Ho drafted a spocrnl despatoh on tho subject and 
Sir Riohord Tomplo, who was then his secrctnr) de- 
clares ho “ conned over and aver ogam, over) para 
graph as it was draft od. It represented Ins final 

judgment on tho subject, llo held tlint Christian 
things dono in a Christian wa) could no\or bo pohti 
call) dangerous m India.” Whilo scrupulous!) al>- 
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staining from interference 111 the iehg, 10ns the 
people, the Go\ eminent-, lie held, “shoi/hi he 111010 
explicit than beforo” — not less explicit — 1‘ 111 inmun o 
its Christian character.” 1 

The explanation ollcicd by the aged lei/ 1 " of Delhi, 
is terse, and has probably as much of tn lt, h Jls 11)0,0 
lengthy and philosophical thconcs C 0 p>nel \ ibnil 
lclates hov, after tho capturo of Delhi, ,h° licn t 10 
see the king, and found lnm sitting cross-) e on cc ^ 011 ,v 
nativo bedstead, rocking himself to and fn" hie Vl * ls 
“a small and attenuated old man, appaicnfb between 
eighty and ninety ) cars of age, with a !^ <m o 11 hi to 
beaid, and almost totally blind ” Somoj 0110 asked 
tho old king vhat i\as the real cause of th° 01, tbieak 
at Delhi. “ I don’t know,” nas tho reply , f h M1 PP 0S0 
my people gave themselves up to the dovil 1 

The distribution of the Bntish foiccs m Bengal, m 
1S57, it may be noted, made mutiny casj r and Sil ^ c 
We have learned tho lesson of tho Mutir 1 / to-day, 
and there aro now 74,000 British tioop?> 111 th S 3 
batteries of British artillery, m India, A r hd° tho 
Sepoy legiments numbei only 150,000, wit? 1 J 3 bat- 
teries of artillery But m 1S57, the British g alllson 
had sunk to 38,000, while the Sepoys pumbeied 
200,000 Most of tho aitillery was in nati] ve hands 
In Bengal itself, it might almost bo said, t|h eie weic 
no Bntish tioops, the bulk of them being garnsoned 
on the Afghan or Pegu fiontieis A map showing 
the distribution of troops on May 1, 1857 — p e P°y s 1U 
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black dots, and British in red — is a thing 1 to meditate 
over Such a map is pustuled •with block dots nn 
inky way stretching from Cabul to Coloutta, while 
tho red pomts gleam faintly and at far strotchod 
intervals. 

All tho principal cities were without European 
troops. Thoro were none at Delhi, nono at Bonn res, 
nono at Allahabad. In tho wholo provinoo of Oudo 
there was only one British battery of artillery Tho 
treasuries tho arsenals, tho roads of the North West 
Provinces, might almost bo said to be wholly in tho 
hands of Sepoys. Botwixt Meerut and Dmaporo a 
stretoh of 1200 miles thoro wore to bo found onl) 
two weak British regiments. Novor was a pnzo so 
nch hold with a hand so slaok and careless 1 It was 
tho onl fato of England, too that whon tho storm 
broko somo of tho most important posts wore in 
tho hands of men paralysed by more rout in 0 or m 
whom Boldiorly fire had boon quonohod b} tho olulls 
of old ago. 

Of tho doopor sources of tho Mu tin) John Law 
rcnco hold that tho great numerical preponderance 
of tho Sepoys in tho militnr} forces holding India 
was tho chiot " "Was it to bo oxpocted * ho ashed 
“that tho native soldier} who had charge of our 
fortresses, arsenals magazines and treasuries, without 
adequato Luropcan control should fail to gather ox 
trnvagant ideas of their own importance 7 It was 
tho Bonso of power that induced thorn to rebel. Tho 
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balance of numbcis, and of visible stiength, seemed 
to be ovoiwhclmmgly witli them 
Taken gcogiapliiealty, the stoi} T of tlic Mutiny lias 
tbiec centres, and may bo covcicd b} r the tiaged} r 
of Cawnpoie, tbe assault on Delhi^ and tlio lieioic 
defence and lelief of Lucknow Taken m older 
of time, it has tkieo stages Tlio fust stiotclies 
from tbe outbieak at Mceiut m May to the end 
of Septembei This is the hcioic stage of the 
Mutiny Mo lcmfoi cements had ai rived from Eng- 
land duiing theso months It vas the penod of 
the massacies, and of the tiagedy of Cawnpoio Yet 
dui mg those months Delhi was stoimed, Cawnpoie 
avenged, and Havelock made lus amazing maicli, 
punctuated v ith daily r battles, for the relief of Luck- 
now The second stage extends fiom Oclobei 1S57, 
to Maicli 1S5S, when British troops weie pouied 
upon the scene of action, and Cohn Campbell le- 
captuied Lucknow, and bioke the stiength of the 
levolt The third stage extends to the close of 185S, 
and maiks the final suppression of the Mutiny 

The story, with its swift changes, its tiagical suf- 
ferings, its alternation of disastei and tiiumph, is a 
wailike epic, and might lathei be sung m dithyi ambic 
stiams, than told m cold and haltmg piose. If 
some genius could do for the Indian Mutmy what 
Napiei has done foi the Penmsulai Win, it would be 
the most kindling bit of liteiatuie m the English 
language What a demonstration the whole story 
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is of the Imperial genius of the British rnco! ‘A 
nation," to quote Hodson — hunsolf ono of tho most 
brilliant actors in the great drama — “which could 
conquer a country like the Punjaub with a Hindoo 
s tan oo army then turn tho energies of tho con 
querod Sikhs to Bubdae the vory army by whioh 
thoy wore tamed , which could fight out a position 
like Peshawar for years, in the very tooth of tho 
Afghan tribes and then, when suddenly deprived 
of the regiments which e ffooted this, could unhesi 
tatingly employ those very tribes to disarm and quoll 
thoso regiments when m mutiny— a nation which 
could do this is destined indood to ralo tho world 1 " 

These skotohes do not protend to ho a reasoned 
and adequnto history ” of the Mutin) The} aro 
as their title puts it, tho Talo” of tho Mutiny — a 
mmplo chain of picturesque incidents, and for tho 
sako of dramatic completeness, tho skotchos aro 
grouped round tho threo horoic names of tho Mutiny 
— Cawnporo, Luohnow and DolhL Only tho chief 
opisodos in tho groat drama can bo doalt with in a 
apaco bo bncf nnd thoy will bo told m simplo fashion 
as talos which lllustrato tho solchorly danng of tho 
mon and tho horoio fortitudo of tlio womon of our 
race 

On tho evening of May io 1857 tho church IwlH 
wero sounding thoir call to proper across tlic porado 
ground nnd ovor tho roofs of tho cantoninont at 
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Meeiut It bad been a day of fieice beat, tbe air 
bad scoicbed like a white flame, all daylong fieiy 
•winds bad blown, bot as from tbe tbroat of a seven 
tunes beated furnace Tbe tm} r English colony at 
Meerut — languid women, wbite-faced cbildien, and 
officers in loosest undress — panted that long Sunday 
m then bouses, behind tbe close blinds, and undei 
tbe lazily swinging punkahs But tbe cool night 
bad come, tbe cbuicb bells weie ungmg, and in tbe 
dusk of evenmg, officeis and then wives weie sti oil- 
ing or driving towaids tbe cbuicb They little 
cb earned that tbe call of tbe cbuicb bells, as it lose 
and sank over tbe loofs of tbe native bai racks, was, 
foi many of them, tbe signal of doom It sum- 
moned tbe native tioops of Meeiut to levolt , it 
marked the beginning of tbe Great Mutiny 

Yet tbe veiy last place, at winch an explosion 
might have been expected, was Meeiut It was tbe 
one post in tbe north-west wheie tbe Bntish foices 
weie stiongest Tbe Rifles weie tbeie, iooostiong, 
tbe 6tb Dragoons (Caiabineers), 600 strong , togetbei 
with a fine troop of horse aitflleiy, and details of 
various otbei regiments Not less, in a woid, than 
2200 Bntish troops, m fan, if not m first-class, fight- 
ing condition, were at tbe station, while tbe native 
regiments at Meerut, horse and foot, did not reach 
3000 It did not need a Lawrence 01 a Havelock at 
Meerut to make revolt impossible, 01 to stamp it 
instantly and fieicely out if it were attempted. A 
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stroke of very ordinary soldiership might havo ac 
complishod this , and m that event tho Groat Mutiny 
itself might havo been averted. 

The general in command at Meerut, howovor bad 
neither energy nor resolution. Ho had drowsed and 
nodded through some fifty years of routino service, 
rising by mere seniority He was now old, obese in 
dolant, and notoriously m capable. He had ngrccablo 
manners, and a soothing habit of ignoring disagrco- 
ablo facts. Lord Melbourne s favounto question 
Why can t you leave it alone ? ” represented General 
Howitts mtelloct Those ore qualities door to tho 
offioinl mind and ovplnin General Howitts nso to 
high rank, but they aro not qmto tho gifts needod to 
suppress a mutmy In General Howitts caso tho 
familiar fablo of an arm) of lions commanded by an 
ass, was translated into history once more. 

On tho evonmg of May 5 cartridges woro being 
served out for tho noxt mornings parade and eighty 
fivo mon of tho 3rd Nntivo Cavalr) rofused to rocoiro 
or linnillo them, though thoy woro tho old familiar 
grensod cartridges not tlio now m whoso curve as 
wo havo scon, a conspiracy to rob tho Hindu of his 
caste and tho Mohammedan of his ceremonial punt\ 
was vchomontly suspected to 011st. Tho mon were 
tried by n court martial of fifteen nntivo officers — 
six of thorn being Mohammedans and nmo Hindus— 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 

At da) break on tho 9th tho wholo inditor) force 
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of the station was assembled to witness the military 
degiadation of tho men The Bntisli, with muskets 
and cannon loaded, foimed tlnee sides of a hollow 
squaie, on the fouitli weie diawn lip the native 
legiments, sullen, agitated, yet oveiawed by the 
sabres of the Diagoons, the gum lines of the steady 
Rifles, and the threatening muzzles of the loaded 
cannon The eigh^-five mutmeeis stood m the 
centie of the squaie 

One by one the men weie stripped of their um- 
foim — adorned m manj’’ mstances with badges and 
medals, the sjonbols of pioved corn age and of ancient 
fidelity One by one, with steady clang of hammei, 
the fetteis weie live ted on the hmbs of the muti- 
neeis, while white faces and daik faces alike looked on 
Foi a space of time, to be reckoned almost by kouis, 
the monotonous beat of the hammei lang over the 
hues, steady as though fiozen into stone, of the stern 
British, and ovei the sea of daik Sepoy faces that 
formed the fourth side of the squaie In the eyes of 
these men, at least, the eighty-five manacled felons 
weie martyis 

The paiade ended, the dishonoured eighty-five 
maicked off with clank of chamed feet to the local 
gaoL But that night, m the huts and lound the 
camp fires of all the Sepoy regiments, the whispeied 
talk was of mutiny and revenge. The veiy prosti- 
tutes m the native bazaars with angry scorn uiged 
them to levolt The men took file To wait foi the 
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3 1 at, the day fixed for sumiltanoous mutiny through 
out Bengal was too sore a trial for their patience. 
The next day was Sunday , the Sahibs would all bo 
present at evening service m the church thoy would 
be unarmed So the church bells that called tho 
British officers to prayer should call their Sopoys to 
mutiny 

In the dusk of that histone Sabbath evening as 
tho church bells awoke and sent their pulses of 
olongorou8 sound over the cantonmont, tho mon of 
the 3rd Native Cavalry broke from their quarters 
and in wild tumult with brandished sabres and ones 
of Doen I Doen I gallopod to tbo gaol burst opon 
tbo doors and brought baok in tnumpli tho oighty 
fivo " martyrs.” Tho Sepoy infantry regiments, tho 
nth and 20th ran to thoir lines and foil into rank 
undor thoir nativo oflicori A British sergeant nin 
ning with broathloss speed brought tho nows to 
Colonol Finnis of tho 1 1 tli For God s sako sir " ho 
said fly I Tho men liavo mutinied 

Finnis, a cool and gallant votoran was tho lost of 
mon to " 113 Ho instantly rodo down to tho lines. 
Tho otlior British ofiloore gathored round lnni and 
for a bnof spaco with ordors gesticulations and 
appeals they held the swaying regiments stcad\ 
hopmg overy momont to hear tho sound of tho 
British dragoons and artillery sweeping to tho sccno 
of action. On tlio other sido of tho road stood tbo 
20th ^opo3-s. Tho British ofheent tboro also with 
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entreaties and remonstiances and gestuies, weie 
trying to keep tlie men m line Foi an horn, wliile 
the evemng deepened, that stiange scene, of twenty 
01 thnty Englishmen keeping 2000 mutmeers steady, 
lasted and still there was no sound of rumblmg guns, 
01 beat of tiampling hoofs, to tell of British aitillery 
and sabres appeal mg on the scene The geneial was 
asleep, 01 mdiffeient, 01 frightened, 01 helpless thiough 
sheei want of purpose or of brains 1 

Emms, who saw that the 20th wei e on the pomt of 
breaking loose, left his own legiment, and lode over 
to help its officers The dusk by this time had deep- 
ened almost mto daikness A square, soldierly figuie, 
only dimly seen, Emms drew budle m fiont of the 
sullen line of the 20th, and leaned over his horse’s 
neck to addiess the men At that moment a fieicei 
wave of excitement lan across the legiment The 
men began to call out m the leai ranks Suddenly 
the muskets of the fiont Ime fell to the piesent, a 
dancmg spluttei of flame swept megulaily along the 
fiont, and Emms fell, riddled with bullets The 
Gieat Mutiny had begun 1 

The nth took file at the sound of the ci ackhng 
muskets of the 20th They lefused, mdeed, to shoot 
then own officeis, but hustled them loughly off the 
giound The 20th, howevei, by this time were 
shooting at eveiy white face m sight The 31 d Cav- 
alry galloped on ei rands of arson and muider to the 
officeis’ houses, .Flames bioke out on eveiy side A 
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sooro of bungalowB were burning The rabblo in tho 
bazaar added themselves to the mutineers, and shouts 
from the mob the long-drawn-out spluttor of veno- 
mous musketry the shrieks of flying Yiotims broko 
the quiet of the Sabbath evening 
Such of tho Europeans in Jleorut that night as 
could moke their escape to the British linos wore 
safe but for the rest ovory person of Europoan blood 
who fell into tho hands of tho mutineers or of tho 
bazaar rabble was slam irrespective of age or sox 
Bravo mon wero hunted like rats through tho bum 
ing streets or diod fighting for their wives and littlo 
ones. English womon wero outragod and mutilated. 
Little children wero impalod on Sopoy bay onots, or 
hown to bits with tulwars. And all this within rifle- 
shot of lrnes whero might liavo boon gathered with a 
singlo buglo blast, somo 2200 British troops I 
General Howitt did indeed, very Into m tbo o^cn 
mg march lus troops on to tho gonoral parade-ground 
and deployed thorn into lino. But tho Sopoys had 
vamshod , somo on errands of murder and rap mo 
tho groat body clattering off in d unconnected groups 
along tho thirty odd miles of dusty road, barred by 
two nvors, which led to Delhi. 

Ono trivial miscalculation robbed tho outbreak of 
wlrnt might woll lm\o boon its most disastrous 
feature. Tlio Sopoys calculated on finding tbo Rifles 
armed only with thoir sido arms m tbo churcli. But 
on tlrnt vory o\oning by somo lrnppy dmneo tbo 
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chuich paiade was fixed for Iialf-an-lioui latei than 
the pievious Sunday So the Nativo Cavaliy gal- 
loped down to the hnes of the Rifles lialf-an-houi too 
soon, and found then intended victims actually undei 
aims 1 They wheeled off piomptly towaids the gaol , 
but the nanow maigm of that half-hour saved the 
Rifles fiom suipuse and slaughtei 

Hewitt had, as we have seen, in addition to the 
Rifles, a stiong tioop of horse aitilleiy and 600 Butish 
sahies m hand He could have pui sued the muti- 
neeis and cut them down luthlessly m detail The 
gallant officers of the Caiabmeeis pleaded foi an 
older to pm sue, but m vam Hewitt did not even 
send news to Delhi of the levolt > With a legiment 
of British lifles, 1000 stiong, standmg m hue, he did 
not so much as shoot down, with one fieice and 
wholesome volley, the budmashes, who weie busy m 
murdei and 011 ti age among the bungalows When 
day bioke Meeiut showed stieets of luins blackened 
with fire, and splashed led with the blood of murdered 
Englishmen and Englishwomen According to the 
official lepoit, “ gioups of savages weie actually seen 
gloatmg over the mangled and mutilated lemarns of 
their vie tuns ” Yet Hewitt thought he satisfied all 
the obligations of a Butish soldier by peacefully and 
methodically collecting the bodies of slaughtei ed 
Englishmen and Englishwomen He did not shoot 
01 hang a smgle muideier' 

It is idle, mdeed, to ask what the English at Meeiut 
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did on the night of the ioth, it is simpler to say 
what they did not do Hewitt did nothing that 
night, did nothing with equal diligence the next da) 
— while tho Sepoys that had fled from Meerut woro 
slaying at will m the streets of Dolhi. Ho allowed 
his brigade m a helpless fashion, to bivouao on tho 
parado ground then, in dofault of an} ideas of his 
own took somebody olaoe equally holploss advico 
and led his troops back to their cantonmonts to pro- 
tect thorn I 

General Hewitt oxplamcd afterwards that while 
ho was responsible for tho district his brigadier 
Arohdalo Wilson, was m command of tho station. 
Wilson rophod that “by tbo regulations, Section 
TVTL " lio was undor tbo dxrootions of Gcnoml 
Howitt and if ho did nothim, it was boeauso that 
mert wamor ordored notlnng to bo dono Wilson 
it Booms, advised Howitt not to uttompt on} pursuit 
os it was uncertain which way tho mutineers had 
gona That any attompt might bo modo to dispel 
that unoortamt} did not occur apparent!} to oithor 
of tho two surprising officcra in command at Meerut J 
A bnttory of galloper guns outsulo tho gates of Dolhi 
might havo saved that cit} It might indoed have 
arrested tho Great Mutiny 

But all India waited listening m ram for tho 
sound of Howitt s cannon. Tiro divisional com 
mondor *os roposmg m his nrin-chair nt Alee rut 
Ins bngaihcr was contemplating “tho regulation* 
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Section XVII and finding tlieie leasons foi doing 
nothing, while mutiny went un whipped at Meeiut, 
and was allowed at Delhi to find a home, a fortiess, 
and a ci owned head 1 It was mmouied, indeed, 
and believed foi a moment, ovei half India, that 
the Butish m Meeiut had perished to a man How 
else could it be explained that, at a cusis so temble, 
they had vamshed so completely fiom human sight 
and healing? Not till May 24 — a foitmght aftei 
the outbieak — did a paity of Diagoons move out 
horn Meeiut to suppiess some local plundeiers m 
the neighbouihood 

One flash of wiathful valoui, it is tiue, lights up 
the ignominy of this story A native butchei was 
boastmg in the bazaai at Meeiut how he had lolled 
the wife of the adjutant of the nth One of the 
officers of that regiment heaid the story He sud- 
denly made his appeal ance m the bazaai, seized the 
murderer, and brought him away a captive, holding 
a loaded pistol to his head A drum-head court- 
martial was nnpiovised, and the murderer was 
promptly hanged But this lepresents well-nigh the 
only attempt made at Meeiut during the first horns 
aftei the outbreak to punish the mutmy and vin- 
dicate law 

Colonel Mackenzie, mdeed, relates one other in- 
cident of a kind to supply a gum satisfaction to the 
humane imagination even at this distance of time 
Mackenzie was a subaltern m one of the revoltmg 
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regiments — tlio 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry When 
the mutiny broke out he rode straight to the lines 
did his beat to hold the men Bteady and finally had 
to ride for his life with two brother officers, Liou 
tenant Craigie and Lieutenant Clorho. Hero is 
Colonel Mhokenzios story Tho group it must bo 
remembered were riding at a gallop. 

The telegraph lines were cot, and a slack wire wluch I 
did not see, oj it swung across the road, caught mo full on 
the chest, and bowled me over Into the dost. Orer my 
prostrate body poured the whole column of our follower*, 
and X well remember my feelings as I lookod up at the 
shining hoofs. Fortunately I was not hurt, and regaining 
my horse I remounted and soon nearly overtook Crnigie 
and Clarke, vrhon I was horror-struck to see a palanquin- 
gharry — a sort of box-shapod vonotian sided carnage— 
being drugged slowly onwards by its dm or less lionv 
while beside it rodo a trooper of tho 3 rd Cavalry plung 
ing Ins sword repeatedly through the opon window into 
the body of its already dead occupant — an unfortunate 
European woman. But h emesis was upon tho murderer 
In a momont Oraigio had dealt him a swinging cut across 
the back of tho neck, and Clorko had ran him through tho 
body The wretch fell dead tho first Sepoy victim nt 
Meorut to the sword of tho avenger of blood 

For tho noxt fow wcohs JJowitt was probably tho 
best oxccrntcd man m all India. AN 0 bavo only to 
imagino what would liavo happened if a Lawrence 
instead of a Ilowitt had commanded nt Meerut that 
night to rcaliso for how much ono fool counts in 
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human history That Hewitt did not stamp out 
mutmy or avenge murder in Meeiut was had, his 
most fatal blunder was, that he neithei pursued the 
mutineers in their flight to Delhi, noi maiched haid 
on then tracks to the help of the httle Butish colony 
there 

Loid Robeits, mdeed, holds that pursuit would 
have been “futile,” and that no action by the Butish 
commandeis at Meeiut could have saved Delhi, 
and this is the judgment, lecoided m cold blood 
nearly foity years afterwaids, by one of the greatest 
of Butish soldieis Had the Loid Roberts of Can- 
dahai, howevei, been m command himself at Meerut, 
it may be shrewdly suspected the mutmeeis would 
not have gone unpursued, noi Delhi unwarned i 
Amateui judgments aie not, of couise, to be tiusted 
m military affans , but to the impatient civilian 
judgment, it seems as if the massacres m Delhi, the 
long and bitter siege, the whole tiagical tale of the 
Mutmy, might have been avoided if Hewitt had 
possessed one thrill of the fieice enei gy of Nicholson, 
01 one bieath of the proud courage of Havelock. 


o 



CHAPTER II 


BELHT 

D ELHI he* thirty-eight miles to tho south west 
of Meerut, a city seven mhos in cmramfarcnco 
ancient, stately beautiful. Tho sacred Jumna runs 
by it. Its grey wido-ourvmg girdlo of crenellated 
mills, is pierced with seven gates. It is a city of 
mosques and palaces and pardons, and crowded 
native bazaars. Dolhi in 1857 was of great political 
importance, if only bocauso tho last representative 
of tho Grand Mogul, still bearing tho titlo of tho 
King of Dolhi, resided thoro m semi royal state. 
Tho Imperial Palaco with its crowd of nearly 12,000 
inmates, formed a sort of tiny royal city within Delhi 
itself and boro if anywhere mutiny might find a 
centre and a head. 

Moreover tho huge magazines, stored with mum 
tions of war mado tho city of tho utmost military 
valuo to tho British Yet, by special treaty no 
British troops were lodged m Delhi itself thoro 
wore nono oncornped oven on tho histone Hiripo 
outsido it 

Tho 3rd Cnrnln licadin" tho long flight of 
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mutineers, 1 cached Delhi in the cnily moinmg of 
the 1 1 tli of May They spun eel across the bridge, 
slew the few* casual Englishmen they met as they 
swept through the sticct-s, galloped to (ho king's 
palace, and with loud shouts announced that they 
had “slam all the English at Mcciut, and had come 
to fight for the faith ” 

The lung, old and nenous, hesitated Ho had 
no leason for revolt Ambition was dead m him 
His estates had tlnivcn undci Bntish administra- 
tion His revenues had nsen from a little ovei 
^40,000 to A 1 40,000 Ho enjoyed all that ho asked 
of the umveiso, a Inxy, sensual, opium-soaked life 
Why should ho exchange a musky and golden sloth, 
to the Indian imagination so desirable, foi the diead- 
ful penis of revolt and war? But the palaco at 
Delhi was a moral plague-spot, a nest of poisonous 
insects, a vast household in which fermented ovciy 
bestial passion to which human nature can sink 
And discontent gave edge and fiie to every other 
evil force A spark falling into such a magazme 
might well produce an explosion And the shouts 
of the revolted tioopeis from Meeiut at its gates 
supplied the necessary spark 

While the old lung doubted, and hesitated, and 
scolded, the palace guards opened the gates to the 
men of the 31 d Cavalry, who instantly sw r ept in and 
slaughtered the English officials and English ladies 
found m it Elsewhere mutiny found many victims 
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Tlio Delhi Bank was attacked and plundered and the 
clerks and the manager with his family were slam. 
The offioe of the Delhi Gazette shared the same fato 
the unfortunate compositors being killed m tho very 
act of setting up tho copy" whioh told of tho 
tragedy at Meerut. All Europeans found that day 
m the streets of Delhi, down to the vory babios, woro 
killed without pity 

There were as wo havo said no whito troops m 
Delhi. Tho city was hold by a Sopoy garrison, tho 
38th, 54th and 74th Sepoy rogimonta, with a batter) 
of Sepoy artillery Tho British officers of theso regi 
ments, whon newB of tho Meerut outbreak rcaohod 
thorn mado no doubt but that Howitts artillery 
and cavalry from Meorut would follow fiorco and 
fast on tho hoe Is of tho mutineers. Tho Sopoys 
wore oxhorted bnofly to bo truo to thoir salt and 
tho man Btopped ohoorfall) off to cloao and hold (ho 
city gates against tho mutineers. 

Tho ohiof sceno of interest for tho noxt fow hours 
was tho mam-guard of tho Cashmoro Gate. This wns 
a small fortified enclosure in tho roar of tho groat 
gnto itself always hold by a guard of fift) Sopoys 
under a European officer A low \crandnh ran 
around tho innor wall of tho main guard insido 
which were tho quarters of tho Sopoys a minp or 
slopmg stono causoway led to tho summit of tho 
gate itself on which stood a small tao roomed house 
pomng ns quarters for tho llntish officer on duty 
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Fiorn the mam-guaid, tvo gates opened into the city 
itself 

The guaid on that day consisted of a detachment 
of the 38th Native Infantiy They had biokcn into 
mutiny, and assisted with cheers and lauglitci at the 
spectacle of Colonel Ripley, of the 54th NI, v. ith 
other officers of that lcgimcnt, being hunted and 
sabicd by some of the mutinous light caialiy who 
had amved from Meeiut Two companies of the 
54th vere sent liumedly to the gate, and met the 
body of then colonel being earned out litei ally hacked 
to pieces 

Colonel Vibait, one of the officeis of the 54th, has 
given m his woik, “The Sepoy Mutiny,” a vivid 
account of the scene m the mam-guaid, as I10 en- 
tered it In one cornei lay the dead bodies of five 
British officeis who had just been shot The mam- 
guard itself was ciowded with Sepoys m a mood of 
sullen disloyalty Through the gate which opened 
on the city could be seen the levolted cavaky 
tioopers, in their Fiench-giey umfoims, their swords 
wet with the blood of the Butish officeis they had 
just slam A cluster of teinfied English ladies — 
some of them widows aheady, though they knew 
it not — had sought lefuge heie, and then white 
faces added a note of ten 01 to the pictuie 

Majoi Abbott, with 150 men of the 74th N I , pie- 
sently marched mto the mam-guaid, but the hold 
of the officers on the men was of the slightest, and 
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when mutiny in the moss of Sepoys crowded into 
the main-guard, would break out into murder no- 
body could guess. 

Major Abbott collected tho dead bodies of tho 
fallen officers put thorn in an open bollock-cart 
covered thorn with the skirts of somo ladies dresses, 
and despatched the cart, with its tragic freight to 
tho cantonments on tho Ridgo. Tho cart found its 
way to tho Flagstaff Towor on tho Ridgo and was 
abandoned there and wlion, a month afterwards, 
the force under Sir Honry Barnard marched on to 
tho crest tho cart still stood there, with tho dead 
bodios of tho unfortunnto officers — by this tune 
turned to skeletons — m it. 

Matters quickly camo to a crisis at tho Cashmere 
Gate. About four o clock m tho afternoon tlioro 
camo m qmok succession tho sound of guns from 
tho magazine. This was followed by a docp, sullon, 
and prolonged blast that shook tho ycry walls of tho 
mom guard ltsolf wlnlo up mto tho bluo skj slowly 
climbed a mighty cloud of smoko. AVillougbb) had 
blown up tho great powder magazine, and the sound 
shook both tho nen cs and tho loyalty of tho Scpoj s 
who crowded tho mam-guard. There was kindled 
amongst them tho maddest agitation not lessened 
b) thosuddon appearance of AViIloughbj and Fom>t, 
scorched and blackened bj the explosion from winch 
they had m somo marvellous fashion escaped. 

Brigadier Graves from tho ltidgo now summoned 
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Abbott and the men of the 74th back to that post. 
After some delay tliey commenced tlieir maich, two 
guns bemg sent m advance But tlie first sound of 
tbeir marching feet acted as a match to the human 
powder-magazine The leading files of Abbott’s men 
had passed through the Cashmeie Gate when the 
Sepoys of the 38th suddenly lushed at it and closed 
it, and commenced to fhe on then officeis In a 
moment the main-guaid was a scene of tenor and 
massacie It was filled with eddying smoke, with 
shouts, with the sound of crackling muskets, of sweai- 
mg men and shnekmg women Heie is Colonel 
Vibart’s descnption of the scene — 

The horrible tiuth now Hashed on me — we were bemg 
massacred light and left, without any means of escape 1 
Scarcely knowing what I was doing, I made for the ramp 
which leads from the couityaid to the bastion above 
Eveiy one appealed to be doing the same Twice I was 
knocked ovei as we all frantically lushed up the slope, the 
bullets whistling past us like hail, and flattening themselves 
against the paiapet with a fiightful hiss To this day it 
is a pei feet marvel to me how any one of us escaped being 
hit Pool Smith and Reveley, both of the 74th, weie 
killed close beside me The lattei was caiuying a loaded 
gun, and, raising himself with a dying effoit, he discharged 
both ban els into a knot of Sepoys, and the next moment 
expned 

The struggling ciowd of British officers and ladies 
leached the bastion and crowded mto its embiasuies, 
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while the Sepoys from the mam-guard bolow t-ooh 
dohberato pot-shots at them. Presently a light gun 
was brought to bear on the unhappy fugitives crouch 
ing on tho summit of tho bastion. Tho ditch wns 
twenty fivo feet below but there was no ohoico. Ono 
by one the officers jumped down. Somo buckled 
their sword belts togethor and loworod tho ladies. 
Ono very stout old lady Colonel Vibart records, 
would neither jump down nor be lowored down, 
would do nothing but scream. Just then another 
shot from tho gun crashed into tho parapet , somo 
body gave tho poor woman a push and sho tumbled 
headlong into tho ditch beneath." Ofhcors and 
ladies scrambled up tho almost perpendicular bank 
which forma tho farther wall of tho ditch and 
oscapod into tho junglo bojond and began thoir 
ponl haunted flight to Meerut. 

Abbott, of the 74th had a less sensational esenpo 
His mon told him they had yrotoctcd him as long 
as thoj could ho must now flj for his life Abbott 
resisted long but at last said A ory well. I m off 
to Moorut but,” ho added with a soldiors instinct 
"givo mo tho colours.” And, carrying tho colours 
of his regiment, ho sot off with ono other officer on 
bis inolancholj walk to Meerut. 

Tho most horoio incident in Delhi tlrnt do) twis 
tho dcfonco and oxplosion of the great mogannt 
Tins was a lingo building *tandm 0 some Coo i arris 
from tho Cashmere Gate pachod with munitions of 
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wai — cannon, ammunition, and rifles — sufficient to 
liave aimed half a nation, and only a handful of 
Enghshmen to defend it It was m chaige of Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby, who had undei him two othei 
officeis (Eonest and Rajrnoi), foui conductois (Buck- 
le3 r , Shaw, Scully, and Ciowe), and two sergeants 
(Edivaids and Stewait) , a little ganison of nme 
biave men, whose names deseive to be immoitahsed 
Willoughby was a soldier of the quiet and coolly 
courageous ordei , his men were Butish soldieis of 
the oidmai} r stuff of which the lank and file of the 
Butish Aimy is made Yet no ancient stoiy or 
classic fable tells of any deed of darmg and self- 
saenfice noblei than that which this clustei of com- 
monplace Enghshmen was about to peifoim The 
Three Hunched who kept the pass at Theimopylae 
against the Peisian swaims, the Thiee, who, accoid- 
mg to the familial legend, held the budge across the 
Tibei against Lars Porsena, weie not of noblei fibie 
than the Nme who blew up the gieat magazine at 
Delhi lather than surrendei it to the mutineers 
Willoughby closed and ban leaded the gates, and 
put opposite each two srs-poundeis, doubly loaded 
■with grape, he placed a 24-pound howitzer so as 
to command both gates, and covered other vulnei- 
able points with the fire of othei guns In all he 
had ten pieces of aitilleiy m position — with only nine 
men to work them He had, indeed, a scoie of 
native officials, and he thrust aims into their re- 
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luotant hands but knew that at the first hostile shot 
they would nun 

But the Nine could not hope to hold tho magn 
zine finally against a city in revolt. A fuse was 
accordingly run into the magazine itself some barrels 
of powder were broken open, and thoir contents 
heaped on the end of the fuse. Tho fuso was cor 
nod mto tho open, and one of tho part) (Scull}) 
stationed beside it, lighted port-fire m hand. Will 
oughby’s plan was to hold tho magazmo as long as 
ho could work the guns. But when, as was movit 
able tho wavo of mutinous Sepoys swopt ovor tho 
walls Willoughby was to givo tho signal by a wavo 
of his hat Scully would instantly light tho fuso and 
the magazmo — with its stores of worhko material, its 
handful of brat o defenders, and its swarm of eager 
assailants — would vanish m ono hugo thundorclnp I 

Presently thoro camo a formal summons in tho 
namo of tho King of Delhi to surrcndor tho mnga 
zmo. Tho summons mot with a gnm and curt 
refusal. Now tho Sepoys camo m solid columns down 
tho narrow Btrects, swung round tho magazmo and 
girdled it with shouts and a tempest of bullots. Tho 
nativo defenders at tho first shot, clambored down 
tho walls and vanish od and tho forlorn but gallant 
Nino woro loft olona Hammers wore beating ficrcel) 
on tho gates. A score of improvised scaling ladders 
were placed against tlio walls and in a moment tbo 
Scpo}s were swarming up A gate was burst open 
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but, as the assailants tiled to lush m, a blast of giapo 
swept through them Willoughby’s nine guns, each 
woiked by a smgle gunner, pouied then thunder of 
sound, and storm of shot, swiftly and steadily, on 
the swaying mass of Sepoys that blocked the gate 

Lieutenant Foirest, who survived the perils of that 
fieice horn, has told, m cool and soldieily language, 
its stoiy — 

Buckle)', assisted only by myself, loaded and filed m 
lapid succession the seveial guns above detailed, firing 
at least four lounds fiom each gun, and with the same 
steadiness as if standing on parade, although the enemy 
Aveie then some hundreds m numbei, and kept up a hot 
fire of musketry on us within forty 01 fifty yaids After 
filing the last lound, Buckley received a musket ball m 
his arm above the elbow , I, at the same time, was struck 
in the left hand by two musket balls 

When, before or since, has theie been a contest 
so heioic or so hopeless ? But what can Nine do 
against twice as many hundreds ? From the summit 
of the walls a deadly fire is concentrated on the hand- 
ful of gallant British One after another drops. In 
anothei moment will come the rush of the bayonets 
Willoughby looks round and sees Scully stoopmg 
with lighted poit-fire over the fuse, and watching 
foi the agieed signal. He lifts his hand Coolly 
and swiftly Scully touches the fuse with his port- 
fire The red spark runs along its centre, there is 
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an earth shaking crash, as of thunder a shy piorcing 
leap of flame The walls of the magnnno aro torn 
nsundor , bodies of men and fragments of splintered 
arms fly aloft. The wholo city seems to shako with 
the concussion, and a great pillar of smoko mush 
room topped and huge nses Blowly in the sky It 
is the signal to heaven and earth of how tho Nino 
British who kept the groat mngarmo had fulfilled 
thoir trust. 

Of those gallant Nine Scully who fired tho tram 
and four others vanished, along with hundreds of 
tho mutineers m ono ml rain. But, somehow, 
they themselves soarcoly know how Willoughby 
with his two ofheors, and Conductor Buckloy found 
themselves, smoke-blaokonod and dared, outsido tho 
maganno and thoy escaped death for tho momont 
at least. 

Tho fugitives who escaped from tho Cash more 
Qato had sorno very tragical oxpononccs. Sinking 
from fatigiio and hunger scorchod by tho flamo- 
liko hoat of tho sun, wading nvers toiling through 
jungles hunted by villagers, thoy struggled on seek 
mg sorno placo of refuge Somo rcnchcd Mcorut 
others Umballa, but many died. Of that much 
endunng company of fugitucs, it is recorded that 
tho women often showed tho highest degreo of forti 
tudo and patience, "ict won than ono mothtr had 
to lay hor child killed by moro exposure or heat 
in a nameless jungle gravo, moro than ouo wlfo 
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had to see hei husband die, of bullet 01 swoidstroke, 
at hei feet 

But the fate of these wandei eis -was happier 
than that of the Europeans left m the city Some 
twenty-seven — eleven of them being children and 
eight women — took lefuge m a house near the 
gieat mosque They held the house for thiee days, 
but, having no watei, suffeied all the agonies of 
thnst The Sepoys set vessels of watei m fiont of 
the house, and bade the poor besieged give up then* 
aims and they should dunk. They yielded, gave up 
the two miserable guns with which they had de- 
fended themselves, and weie led out No watei was 
given them Death alone was to cool those fevei- 
blackened lips They were set m a low, the eleven 
children and sixteen men and women, and shot 
Let tender-heaited mothers picture that scene, tians- 
acted under the white glare of the Indian sun ' 

Some fifty Euiopeans and Eurasians ban leaded 
themselves m a strong house m the Enghsh quaitei 
of the city The house was stoimed, the unhappy 
captives were (Lagged to the King of Delhi’s palace, 
and thiust into an undergiound cellai, with no 
windows and only one door Eoi five days they 
sweltered and sickened m that black hole Then 
they were bi ought out, with one huge rope gnd- 
hng them — men, women, and clnldien, a pale-faced, 
haggaid, half-naked crowd, crouchmg undei one of 
the great trees m the palace gaiden About them 
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gathered a brutal mob of Sepoys and Budmnsbcs, 
amongst whom ■was A bool Bukr tho hoir apparent 
to the lung of Delhi. Tho whole of tho victims 
were mnrdared, with every accompaniment of owelty 
and it is said that tho heir apparent hunsolf doviso<l 
horriblo rofinomonts of suffering 

Less than six months afterwords Hodson of 
Hodsons Horse shot that pnneoly murdoror with 
a olustor of his kinsfolk, undor tho Trails of Delhi, 
and m tho presence of somo 6000 shuddonng natives, 
first explaining that thoy wore the murdorors of 
womon and children. Their bodies worn brought 
m a cart through tho most public stroot of tho city 
laid side by mdo, under tho troo and on tho very 
spot whero thoy had tortured and murdered our 
■women 

Mutiny grows swiftly On Sunday night was fired 
from tho ranks of tho 20th Sopoys, tho voile} that 
slow Colonol Finnis, and was, so to speak, tho opening 
noto in tho long misororo of tho Mutiny At four 
o clock on Monday afternoon tho thunder of tho 
groat maganno as it exploded shook tho walls of 
DoIIil Boforo tho groy light of Tuesday morning 
broko over tbo royal oity every momber of tho British 
ra co in it was oither slam or a captive 

When a powdor magazmo is fired tho interval of 
Umo botween tho flash of tho first ignited grain and 
tho full throated blast of tho oxplosmn is scarcely 
mensurable. And if tbo cluster of keen and plot tin. 
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biams behind the Gieat Mutiny bad earned out then 
plans as they intended, the Mutiny -would have had 
exactly this bewildeiing suddenness of amval Theie 
is what seems ample evidence to piove that Sunday, 
May 3 1, was fixed for the simultaneous rising of all 
the Sepoy legiments m Bengal A small committee 
of conspnators was at woik in each legiment, elabo- 
latmg the details of the Mutmy Paities weie to be 
told off m each cantonment, to murdei the Biitish 
officeis and their families while m church, to seize 
the tieasury, release the pusoneis, and capture the 
guns The Sepoy regiments m Delhi were to take 
possession of that gieat city, with its aisenal 

The outbreak at Meerut not meiely altered the 
date, it changed the chaiacter of the revolt The 
powder-magazine exploded, so to speak, m separate 
patches, and at mtervals spread ovei weeks It was 
this cucumstance — added to the fact that the Sepoys 
had rejected the greased eaitridges, and with them 
the Enfield lifle, agamst which Brown Bess was at a 
fatal disadvantage — that, speaking humanly, robbed 
the Mutiny of half its tenoi, and helped to save the 
British Empire in India 

But, even allowing foi all this, a powder-magazine 
— although it explodes only by instalments — is a 
highly uncomfoi table residence while the explosion 
is gomg on , and seldom before or smee, in the long 
stietch of human history, have human courage and 
fortitude been put to such a test, as m the case of the 
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h a n dfnl of British soldiers and civilians who held tho 
North West Provinces for England during tho lost 
days of May 1857 

Sir Goorge Campbell -who was m Simla nt tho 
time has told the story of how ho stood ono day 
early in June besido tho telegraph oporator m Uni 
hallo, and listened while tho wire, to use his own 
words, “seemed to repeat the expenonoo of Job" 
' First we heard that tho wholo Jullondor bngndo 
had mutinied, and were m full march m our direction, 
on the way to Delhi. Whilo that message was still 
being spokon, came another messago, to toll us that 
tho troops in Raj poo tana had mutiniod and that 
Rohilcund was lost following which I hoard that 
tho Moradabad regiment had gono and tlint my 
brother and his young wifo had boon obliged to fly ” 

Let it bo romombered that tho revolted districts 
oqual m area Franco Austria, and Prussia put to- 
gether in population tlioy oxcccdod them And 
ovor this great area, and through this hugo popula 
tion, tho process described by tho telegrams to whoso 
rueful syllables Sir Gcorgo Campbell listoned was 
bomg swiftly and incessantly repeated. Tho British 
troops did not number 22,000 men and they were 
scattered ovor a hundred military stations and sub- 
merged m a population of 94,000000, Lot tho reader 
imagine fifteen or sixteen British regiments apnnMM 
in microscopic fragments over an area so^ast ami 
nmongst populations so hugo 1 
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The Sepoy aimy in Bongal numbcicd 150,000 men, 
and within six weeks of the shot which killed Colonel 
Fmms at Meeiut, of its 120 legiments of liorse and 
foot, only twenty-fn 0 lemained undci the Bnlish 
hag, and not five of these could bo depended upon ' 
A vliolc aimy, 111 a woid, magnificently dulled, pei- 
fectly ohiceied, stiong m cavahy, and } T et inoie foi- 
midablo m guns, vas m open and muidcious levolt 
Some idea of tho scale and completeness of tho 
Mutiny can be gatheied fiom the smgle fact that 
eveiy legunent of lcgular cavahy, ten legiments of 
nregulai cavahy out of eighteen, and sixty-thieo out 
of sevent} r -foui legiments of mfantiy, then on the 
stiength of tho Bengal aimy, disappeaied finally and 
completely from its lostei 1 

In each cantonment duimg the days pieccdmg the 
levolt, the Butish officeis on the spot weie — to leturn 
to oiu figure — like men shut up m a powdei- 
magazme with the tiam filed There might be a 
dozen 01 twenty British officeis with then families at 
a station held by a battery of native aitilleiy, a 
couple of squadrons of native hoise, and a legiment 
of native mfantiy — all plottmg levolt and muidei > 
Honour f 01 bade the Bntisk to fly To show a sign of 
mistiust 01 take a smgle visible precaution would be 
to piecipitate the outbreak Many of the old Bengal 
officeis lelied on then Sepoys, with a fond ciedulity 
that nothmg could alaim, and that made them blind 
and deaf to the facts about them “It was not,” says 

D 
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Trevelyan, till he saw Ins own houso m flames and 
not till ho looked down the barrels of Sopoy muskets, 
and heard Sopoy bullets whirring round his oars 
that an old Bengal officer could begin to bcliovo that 
his men wore not as staunoh as they ought to bo." 

But all officers wero not so blind as this. They 
knew their ponL Thoy saw the tragedy coming 
Thoy walked day after day in front of tho lino of thoir 
mens muskotB on parade not knowing wlion theso 
iron tubes would break mto rod flamo and flying 
buliota. The} lay down night aftor night knowing 
tlint tho Sepoys in every hut wore discussing the 
oxnct manner and tuno of thoir murdor Tot cadi 
man kept on untroubled brow and wont pattontly 
tho round of his duty thanking God when ho had no 
wifo and child at tho station to fall undor tho tender 
morcics of tho mutineers. Farqulmr of tho 7th 
Light Cavalry writing to lus mother at tho time 
said " I slopt ovory night dressed with my royolvcr 
undor my pillow a drawn sword on my bed and a 
loaded doublo-barrollcd gun just undor m) bed T 0 
romamed in this jolly state” ho explained “a fort 
night.” 

Wlion tho oiitbroak cmno and tho bungalows wero 
in flames and tho nion were shouting and firing on 
tho parado-groimd, it was a point of honour among 
tho officers to hurrj to tho sccno and mako ono last 
nppeal to them dying too often under tho Indicts of 
their mm soldiers. Tho survivors then hod to fiv 
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with, then women nnd children, find hide m the hot 
jungle 01 wander over the scoichmg plains, on which 
the white heat bums like a flame, suffeimg all the 
toiments ot thirst and wearmess, of undiessed 
wounds, and of wearing fever If some gieat wntei, 
with full knowledge and a pen of fne, could write the 
stoiy of what was daied and suffeied by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen at a hundred scatteied posts 
throughout the North-West Provinces, m the earfy 
stages of the Mutiny, it would be one of the most 
moving and heioic tales m human lecoids 

Sir Joseph Fayiei tells how, eaily m 1857, he was 
a membei of a tigei -shooting expedition into the 
Terai It was a meiiy paity, and included some 
famous shots and gieat civil officials They had 
killed then* eleventh tigei when the first news of the 
lismg reached the party “All my companions,” 
says Fayrei, “ except Gubbms, weie victims of the 
Mutmy dunng the yeai Thomason was murdered 
at Shah Jehanpore, Gonne in the Mullahpoie dis- 
tnct, Colonel Fischer was killed by the men of his 
own legiment, Thornhill was muidered at Seetapore, 
Lester was shot thiough the neck during the siege of 
Lucknow , Graydon was killed after the fust lehef of 
Lucknow” Swift-following deaths of this soit have 
to be multiplied over the whole area of the Mutmy, 
before we can realise what it cost m life 

Fayier, as a smgle example of the sort of tragedies 
which took place on every side, tells how his bi other. 
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who was an officer m a rogunont of irregular cavalry 
was killed. He was second m command of a detach- 
ment supposed to bo of loyalty boyond suspicion. It 
had been sent by Lawronco from Lucknow to maintain 
order in the unsettlod districts. Thoro was no sign that 
tko men mtondod tonso Tho morning buglo had gono 
the troop was ready to start, and young Fayror who had 
gono out walked to awollwith his oliargors bndlo 
ovor his arm and was drinking wator from a cup. 
Suddenly ono of his own troopors camo up behind 
him and out lum down through tho back of tho nook 
with his tulwar M Tho poor lad — onl) twonty throo 
— foil dead on tho spot, gasping out tho word 
motlior as ho folk” Tho troopers instantly rodo at 
tho threo othor Bntiah officers of tho dotaohraont. 
Ono of thoso slow throo Sepoy's before ho was killed 
lmmolf tho second ill mounted, was ovortakon and 
slum tho third a splendid ndor mado a reckless 
leap ovor a nullah, whore his pursuers dared not 
follow and so escaped. 

Boforo describing tho great drama at Cawnporo or 
Luoknow or Dolhi it is worth wlnlo to gi\e if onK 
as hasty vignottos, somo pictures of wlmt happened 
at many of tho stations scattered through Oudo and 
tho PitnjAub. Thoy are tho opening episodes of a 
stupendous trngcdj 

According to bir Herbert Iklwnrdcs it was tho net 
of an Fn 0 lish boj that saved tho Funjauh A \tr) 
youthful operator — a more lad— named HrcnriiOi was 
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by some accident alone m the Delhi Telegiaph 
Office When the Mu tin } 7 bioke out he had to flee 
like the rest , hut, befoie leaving, he wiied a some- 
what mcokeient message to Umballa “We must 
leave office/' it 1 an , “all the bungalows aie on fhe, 
burning down by the Sepoys of Meerut They came 
m this morning . Nine Euiopeans are killed” 
That message leached Umballa, was sent on to 
Lahore, and was lead theie as a dangei -signal so ex- 
pressive, that the authonties at once decided to dis- 
aim the native troops at that station The ciyptic 
message was then flashed on to Pesliawui, and was 
there lead in the same sense, and acted upon with the 
same piomptitude Brendisk was one of the few who 
afteiwaids escaped from Delhi 

At some of the stations, where cool heads and 
steadfast courage pi evaded, the Sepoys weie dis- 
armed with swiftness and decision This was espe- 
cially the case in the Punjaub, wheie the cause of 
England was upheld by the kmgly biam of John 
Lawrence, the swift decision of Heibeit Edwaides, 
and the iron courage of Neville Chamberlain and 
of John Nicholson 

Lord Robeits has told how, on May 12, he was 
piesent as scribe at a councd of wai held in Pesha- 
wur Round the table sat a cluster of gallant sol- 
diers, such as might well take charge of the fortunes 
of a nation in the houi of its deadhest peid Her- 
beit Edwaides was there, and Nevdle Chambeilam, 
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and Nicholson. They had to consider how to hold 
the Punjaub quiet while all Bengal was in a flnmo 
of mutiny The Punjaub was a newly conquortxl 
province its warlike population might well bo ox 
poctod to bolzo tho first opportunity of rising against 
its oonquerora. It was hold by on army of over 
80000 troops and of these only 1 5,000 wero British 
— tho rest, some 65 000 wero almost euro to join tho 
Mutiny For every British soldier m tho Puryaub 
that is, there were four probablo mutineers, whdo 
behind theso was a warliko population just subdued 
by tho sword, and ready to mo again. 

But the cool heads that mot m that council wero 
equal to thoir task. It was resolved to disarm all 
doubtful regiments, and raiso now forces in thoir 
stead m the Punjaub itself and from its wild frootior 
plans. A movablo column, bght-footod hard hitting 
was to bo formed undor Novdlo Chamborlarn s com 
wand with which to smito at revolt whonover it 
liftod its head So tho famous Movablo Column 
camo mto bomg commanded m turn bj Chamber 
lam and by Nicholson. That column itsolf liad to 
bo purged boroically ogam and ogam to clcanso it 
from mutinous Moments till it praoticall) camo to 
consist of ono Hold battery ono troop or horse artd 
lory and ono mfantr} rcgimont all British Then 
it played a great part m tho wild scones of tho 
Mutiny 

Before nov. limes could bo raised m tho Punj-ml 
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howcvci, i.lio Engbsh had to givo some sinking 
pi oof of decision and strength. No Indian laco 
will fight for mast cis who do not show soino faculty 
for command The ensis came at Pcshawui itself, 
ton aids the end of Maj The Sepoys had h\ed 
May 22 foi rising against thcii olhceis On the 
2 ist the 64th Native Infant 13* was to march into 
Pcshaw m, and on the following moining tho lovolt- 
was to take place HcibciL Edu aides and Nicholson, 
howc\ci, wcie the last men m the world to be caught 
oft their guaid At 7 di on the morning of the 
2 ist, paiado was held, and, as the lesult oi some 
clevei manteuvies, the five natnc lcgmicnts found 
themselves confiontcd b} r a lmo oi Bntish muskets, 
and ordeicd to “pile aims” The intending muti- 
neers w'eie i educed, almost with a gestuie, to the 
condition of an unaimed mob, and that bghtmng- 
stroke of decision saved the Punjaub Lovies pouied 
m j new r legiinents rose like magic, a loj r al aim}' 
became possible 

Little more than a foitmght afteiw r aids, Neville 
Chambeilam disco veied a plot m the -35th Nativo 
Infan tiy, and piomptly blew two nngleadeis bom 
the guns, the fust instance oi that diamatic fonn 
of pumsliment m the Mutiny Latei, w r hen Nichol- 
son took command of the Movable Column, he was 
compelled to disaim two native legiments, the 35th 
and the 33rd The 33rd was on its maich to join 
the colu mn , and Nicholson conducted the busmess 
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with so nice an adjustment of time and mothod that 
tbe 35th bad been disarmed and thoir muskots and 
bolts packed in carts and sent off to tho fort, just os 
the 33rd marched up As it kaltod it found itsolf 
not side by side ■with a regimont of nccompbcos but 
m front of a long and menacing lmo of British 
infantry and guns and Roberts lumsclf rodo for 
ward with tho ordor to its colon ol to pflo arms. 

What ! disarm my rogimont ? said that astonished 
officor who was serenely unconscious that thoro was 
a mutmous brain imdor ovory shako in his regi 
ment When tho ordor was ropoatod tho old colonol 
broko into actual tears. But tbero woro Btoracr wills 
and stronger brains than his in command and tho 
33rd was, m turn reduced to hormlossness. 

At Lnlioro ogam tho Sepoys liad nn clabomto 
plot to kill thoir officers ovorpower tho European 
troops and soizo tho treasur) and tho guns. Lnlioro 
was a citj of 90000 inhabitants with a garrison of 
2500 Sepoys in tho citj itself Tho citj troops were 
to rise first and thoir success was to bo signalled to 
Monnmoer tho military cantonment six miles dis- 
tant. Mutinj at Lahore was to bo followed by revolt 
through all tho military stations of tho district from 
tho llabco to tho Sutlej Tlio plot ho*i\or was dis 
covered. Goncral Corbett a cool and gallant soldier 
resolved to disann tho wliolo nativo gnrrtson 

On tho night of Ma> 12 three days l>eforo tin date 
fixed for tho Mutm) a inditan ball was to bo Judd. 
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Tins anangement was not changed, lest the sus- 
picions of the Sepoys should be aioused, and dancing 
was kept up till two o’clock in the morning Then 
the officers at giey dawn burned to the paiade- 
giound, wheie, b} r instructions issued the day befoie, 
the whole bugade was assembled, nominally to heai 
some geneial oiders read These weie read m the 
usual fashion at the head of each regiment Then 
some bugade manceuvies followed, and these were so 
adroitly ananged that, at then close, the native regi- 
ments found themselves m quaitei -distance column, 
with five compames of a Butish legiment, the 8ist, 
opposite them in line, the guns being still m the leai 
of the 8 1 st 

In a smgle sentence, brief and stem, the order was 
given foi the native legiments to “pile aims” The 
Gienadiers of the i6th, to whom the order was fust 
addressed, hesitated , the men began to handle then 
aims, for one breathless moment it was doubtful 
whether they would obey or fight. But simultaneously 
with the woids “pile aims,” the 8ist had fallen back, 
coolly and swiftly, between the guns, and the Sepoys, 
almost at a breath, found themselves coveied by a 
battery of twelve pieces loaded with grape, the artil- 
leiymen standmg m position with burning port-fiies, 
whilst along the line of the 8ist behind ran the stein 
ordei, “Load,” and aheady the click of the ramrods 
m the muskets was heard 

The nerve of the Sepoys failed' Sullenly they 
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piled arms, and 600 English, by adroitnoss and 
danng disarmed 2500 Sopoys without a shot I What 
five minutes before hod been a menu 00 to tho British 
power was made harmless. 

Montgomery the chiof civil officer at Lahore 
divides with Corbett tho honour of tho brilliant 
Btroko of soldiership which saved tho city Jfcvor 
iv as thoro a loss heroic figure m outward appearance 
than that of Montgomery Ho was short, stout soft- 
spoken, rubicund faced, and boro mdood a ludicrous 
rosomblanco to Mr Piokwiok as dcpiotcd by tho 
humorous pencil of “Phiz.” Ho was familiarly 
known as a matter of foot, to all Englishmen in his 
province by tho sobnquot of Pickwick.” But 
nature Bomotimoa conceals on horoio spirit within 
a vory unhoroio-looking body If in outward look 
thoro was something shoop-hko in Montgomor} s 
appearance thoro was a lion Uko strnm m bis 
courogo Ho hod only a hint of tho coming storm 
A couplo of scanty tolcgmms brought in tho nows 
of tho mutiny at Moo rut and tho seizure of Delhi. 
With quick vision Montgomery rend tho toraper of 
tho nativo troops at Moaninccr and with swiftor de- 
cision than oven thnt of Corl>ctt ho advised tluvt thoj 
should bo instantly disarmed. That decision averted 
a great disaster 

Tho wholo story shows wliat is possible to eleir 
judgment and resoluto courage but whoro thoo 
failed or whoro soma old Bengal oflictr retained his 
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blind and fond credulity as to tlio “ staunchness ” of 
Ills men, then great tiagedies becamo possible 

Thus at Futtegliur, some seventy miles from Cawn- 
pore, the ioth Native Infnntiy, with somo nregulai 
troops, held the cantonments Geneial Goldie was 
divisional commander , Colonel Smith held command 
of the ioth, and chenshed a piously confident bohef 
m the lo} r alty of his Sepoys The civilians, with a 
shrewdei insight into the state of affans, believed 
mutiny coitam, and minder highly piobable, and dc- 
teimmcd to leave tho station On June 4 a little 
fleet of boats, laden with almost tho entno English 
colony m the place — merchants, sliopkeepeis, mis- 
sionaries, with then wives and children — staited 
down the rivei, to the huge disgust of Colonel Smith, 
who thought then depaitmo a hbel on his beloved 
Sepoys Part of the company found lefuge with a 
friendly Zemindai, while three boats, containing 
nearly seventy peisons — of whom forty-mne weie 
women and childien — pushed on to Cawnpoi e In 
Cawnpore, howevei, though they weie m ignoiance of 
the fact, Wheeler and his gallant few were already 
fighting foi life against ovei whelming odds 

News soon leached the Sepoy lines at Cawnpore 
that three boat-loads of Sahibs weie on the nvei, and 
a rush was made for them The poor victims had 
pulled m to tho bank and weie enjoymg “afternoon 
tea” when the horde of mutineers buist upon them. 
Some tiled to hide in the long glass, which was set 
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on fir© above thorn Tho rest, scorched, wounded, 
half naked, 'With blooding foot — mothers trying to 
sholtor or carry their children — were dragged to tho 
presence of Kona Sahib The Indies and children 
were ordered to at on tho ground thoir husbands, 
with thoir hands tied, wore arranged m careful order 
behind thorn. Being thus picturosquely arranged for 
oils) murder some files of tho 2nd Cavalry woro 
marched up to hill tho whole. Tho process was 
longthy wives clinging to thoir husbands mothers 
trying to shelter thoir httlo ones with thoir own 
bodies from tho keen ca\alry swords. Nana Sahib 
watohed tho whole process with tho loisnroly and dm 
criminating interest of a connoisseur 

On June 18 Colonol Smiths trusted Sopoys broke 
into open rovolt at tho station, whonco those poor 
fugitives had flc<L Tho httlo British garrison con 
muting of thirt) fighting men, with suet) ladies and 
children took refuge in a low mud fort and held it 
for nonrly threo weeks. Then thoy fought thoir wn) 
to thoir boats and fled Tho) woro fiorcol) pursued. 
Ono boat grounded, and its misomblo passengers 
woro summarily murdered. Death b\ bullots by 
sunstroko, b) drowning pursued tho rest. Ono l>oat 
load escaped but escaped onl) to reach Cawnjvirt 
and to pensh amid tho horrors of tho slaughter bouso 
th ore. 

Ono ffurvu or has left a record of that dreadful 
\oya 0 Q He was in tho boat that fir^t grounded and 
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was boarded by the Sepoys llcdescnbcs bow tbo 
passenger weie shot and how “Majoi Boboitson, 
seeing no hope, begged the ladies to come mto tbo 
watei latber than fall into then* bands While tbo 
ladies weie throwing tbeinsclscs into the watei I 
jumped into tbo boat, took up a loaded musket, and, 
going astern, shot a Sepo) . Mi and Mis Fjshci 
weie about twenty yuds from tbo boat, be bad Ins 
child m bis aims, apparently htclcss Mi*' Fishci 
could not stand against (be ciuicnt, lici diess, which 
acted like a sail, knocked her down, -when she was 
helped up by Mi Fishei , Eaily tbo nc\t morning 
a voice bailed us from the sboxc, winch w r c recognised 
as Mr Fisher's lie came on boaid, and informed 
us that lus poor wnfe and child bad been diowmed in 
lus aims ” 

For skill, danng, and piomptitude, notbmg ex- 
ceeded the fashion in which tbo incipient mutiny at 
Multan was tiampled out At no other post wcie 
the conditions moio penlous The gairison consisted 
o fa fcioop of native hoise-aitilleiy, tw r o regiments of 
native infan trj r , and the ist Inegular Cavaliy, tbo 
only English troops w r eie 50 artillerymen m cbaigo 
of the magazine Here, then, w r eie 50 Butisb aitil- 
lerymen, without guns, opposed to ovei 3000 Sepoys 
— boise, foot, and artillery ! 

The decisive factor in the pioblem was the ehar- 
actei of the Bntish commandei, Majoi Ckambeilam 
His stiong will and genius foi command held the ist 

O O 
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Irregular Cavalry steady They wore Hindus from 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, with n full measure of 
the superstition and pndo of canto whioh swept away 
other regiments. But thoy behoved m their com 
rounder He swayed their imaginations as with a 
touoh of magio, Tho spell of his looks and voico his 
imperious will, ovorboro the impulse to revolt His 
men declared the} would follow him to tho death I 
Chamberlain resolved to disarm tho othor native 
regiments, and he porformod tho perilous feat not 
only with miraculous audacity but with a miraculous 
mocty of arrangement 

Tho 2nd Punjaub Infantry and tho ist Panjaub 
Cavalry wore to amvo at tho station on a given 
day Thoy wore nativo troops, hut could — for tho 
moinont at least — bo trusted. Tho now troops came 
in at nightfall At 4 ajt tho noxt morning tho two 
Sepoy rogiraonts and a troop of nativo artillory wore 
marched out as if for an ordinaiy parado Tho} 
were suddonl} halted tho Punjaub troops quiotly 
mnrehod botwixt thorn and thoir lines tho fifty 
English gunnors took their places beside tho guns of 
tho nativo artillcr} and a littlo band of Sikh cavalr) 
that could bo trusted rodo up to tho flank of the guns. 

Thon Chamberlain gave tho order to tho suspected 
regiments to pdo arms.’" Ono Sopoj shouted 
"Dont giro up jour arms! Fight for them Imt 
lus Fnghsh adjutant instantly grasp^l him bj tho 
throat shook I11111 ns a temor would shako a rat and 



Hung him on (he pound The mutinous Sepo} s 
liesitnt eel . (lieu com age sank, they meekly piled 
arms, were maichcd back weaponless to then bar- 
lacks, and the station •was saved But it was a peat 
feat to disarm a whole gari ison w ith only fift y English 
gunners The legnncnt of nrcgulai cavalry was 
permanently saicd by the spell of Chambci lam’s 
a uth 01 it} and, as a reward, is still the ist Regiment 
of Bengal Cavalry 

Some of the levoltmg legiments, it is satisfactoiy 
to laiow, had ver} f disticssful cxpci lenccs They 
found that mutiny was a bad investment Let the 
tale of the 55th, foi example, be told The legnncnt 
broke into open mutiny at Maidan on May 22, hied 
on tlieir ofilceis, and maichcd off to the lulls with 
the regimental colours and treasure Its colonel, 
Spottisw r oode, blew* out his brains m mingled gnef 
and despair when he saw his " faithful ” Sepoys m 
open revolt 

Meanwhile, the most menacing figure m all the 
great drama of the Mutmy — that of Nicholson — made 
its appeal ance on the tiack of the mutineers Nichol- 
son overtook them on the 24th, aftei ande of seventy 
miles, slew 150, captured anothei 150 with the stolen 
colouis, and piomptly executed foity of his piisoners 
by blow r ing them from his guns. The lest of the 
broken regiment crossed the boidei, w r ere hunted 
down by the hill-tubes, fell mto the hands of Moham- 
medan fanatics, were “ converted ” by the argument 
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of whip and sword, or were Bold as slaves. “ Ono fat 
old subahdor n sap Mr Cave Browne was sold for 
four annas (sixpence) n I Mutiny it is clear pro vod n 
verj bitter orpenenco for tho unhappy 55th I Tlio 
legend that has grown round tho wanderings of this 
broken regiment is told bj Mr Budynrd Kipling in 
his vivid story ** Tho Lost Legion." 
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.STAMPING OUT MUTINY 

P ERHAPS t lie most clmi net oust iu sfoij of Sepoy 
out bieak is that at Allahabad The city stands 
at the junction of tlie Ganges and the Jumna, 500 
miles fiom Calcutta, and, with its stiong foiticss and 
great aiscnal, v. as a stiategic point scaiccly second 
in mipoi lance to Delhi It had a population of 
75,000, highly fanatical 111 tempei. Its aiscnal vas 
one of the hugest in India, ha\ing arms foi 40,000 
men and great stoics of aitilleiy Yet, with the 
exception of the maga/mc stall, thcio i\as not a 
British soldiei 111 tho city 1 It vas gainsoned by tho 
6th Native Infantiy, a wing of a Sikh icgimcnt, tlio 
9th, a batteiy of nativo artillery, and some native 
cavaliy 

Colonel Simpson of the 6th, who v as m command, 
cherished tho most enthusiastic faith m his men 
He looked on his clieiiskcd Sepoys as a legiment of 
ineie dusky-skmned Sir Galahads, each one of them 
was as faithful as Milton's Abdiel 1 Some sixty 
superannuated Bntisli artillerymen, the youngest of 
them ovei fifty years of age, had been thrown hur- 
riedly mto the foit itself as a garnson, and Colonel 

65 E 
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Simpson strongly urged that Ins regiment should bo 
taken mto tho fort in their place ns a proof of con 
fidenca* This would liavo boon liho putt mg a com 
mittee of wolves inside tho fold I 

At evening parado on Juno 6 Colonol Snnpson 
read to his Sepoys tho formal thanks of tho Govor 
nor General for thoir virtuous offor to go out and 
fight the wioked mutmoorB at DoIIil Ho added a 
glowing eulogium of thoir loyalty on Ins own ac 
count. Tho Sopoys cheered Colonol Simpson and 
Ins follow-offioors adjourned to tho mess room and 
no doubt discoursed with great comfort on tho 
much-enduring fidolity of thoir men. Within four 
hours of being thanked by Lord Canning and praised 
by Colonol Simpson, tho “faithful Sepoys of tho 
6th Infantry had murdered sovontcon ofiiccrs and nil 
tho women and ohildron of English blood tlioy could 
capture and wore in full march to Delhi. 

Tho talc is typical At nine o clook a buglo call 
sounded from tho lines — it was tho signal for revolt 
Tho men rushed to arms. Tho Sepoy artillerymen 
holding tho bndgo swung their guns round and 
opened fire on their officers. Horword and Akx 
andcr m command of tho Ivativo Irregular Horst 
and both officers of great promise leaped into their 
saddles and galloped fiercely to tho bridge to recap- 
ture tho guns. \\ hen they gavo tho onlcr to 
charge thoir treacherous followers suddenly pulled 
up and followed by only three trooper tho 
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officeis lode at tlie guns Alexandei, rising in Ins 
stiriups foi one gallant swoid-stioke, was shot 
tlnougli the heait, and Haiwaid had to gallop 
for his life 

Simpson and his officeis m the meanwhile lan to 
the paiade-giound to “ expostulate ” with then men 
Five officers weie mstantly shot down Colonel 
Simpson was beginning to addiess a new senes of 
compliments to his faithful Sepo3 r s, but they turned 
their muskets upon him, and interrupted his elo- 
quence with a volley By some mmacle he escaped 
and galloped off to the fort He had to nde past the 
mess-house, and folie mess guard turned out and took 
pot shots at him as he lode The unhappy colonel 
leached the gate of the foit with a dying hoise, a v 
wounded aim, and an entuely new theoiy of Sepoy 
loyalty 

But was the foit itself safe ? Its garnson consisted 
of the sixty odd superannuated artillerymen, a few 
civilian volunteeis, the wing of a Sikh regiment, and 
a company of the 9th Native Infantiy These men 
held the gate, and were, of couise, only waitmg to 
open it to their revolted eomiades If the Sikhs 
jomed hands with them, there lemamed nothing but 
hopeless massacre for the British And only five 
days before, at Benares, it must be lemembered, a 
Sikh regiment had opened file on its officers ! As a 
matter of fact, the Sikhs m the fort weie effervescing 
with excitement Mutiny was m the an. Upon 
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whom the Sikh muskets might bo turned their 
owners themselves scarce 1} know It was ft crisis 
of the sort which overwhelms vroak mon, but gives a 
man of heroio will a supremo opportunity And, for 
tunatcly a man with all tho decision and coumgo 
the moment needed was on tho spot 

Lieutenant Bmsyer had fought as a pnvnto in tho 
ranks through the Sutloj campaigns, and won a com 
mission by his coolness and daring Ho possessed 
oiactly the gomus needed for commandmg irregular 
eoldiory Ho was an athloto a fino swordsman a 
man of tho swiftest decision and most gallant courage. 
Ho is not unworthy indeed to bo rankod for leader 
ship and personal dnnng with Hodson of u Hodson a 
Horse." Braayor had first to master his Sikhs 
tromblmg on tho vorgo of ro\ olt thomselvcs. Archi 
bald Forboa has described his mothod "Standing 
over tho magozmo with a red hot iron m Ins liand 
ho sworo by Nanac Ram Das Gonnd, and all otlicr 
Gooroos of tho Sikhs, that if his mon did not promptly 
fall in and obey Ins ordors bo would blow tlio regi 
ment to tho Sikh equivalent of Hades.” 

Brasyers glance and voice his imponous will and 
dating mastered tho Sikhs and tho) fell obedient!) 
into rank. Ho lnstantl) marched them down with 
loaded muskets, to tho gato and with tho help of tho 
artillcrymon with their portfires drovo out tho com 
pan) of Sepoys that hold it nnd tho fort was sated I 
But to master Sopo)s m open revolt b) Siklis ou the 
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edge of revo](, vns a great fea(, and shous for how 
much, at such a crisis, one elenr heroic lull counts 
That night Allahabad ■was given up to outrage and 
murder. Only aboic tho fort itself flew the flag of 
England, and 111 the fort the handful of Bntish 
oiheers, determined that the gloat arsenal should not 
fall into the hands of mutineers, voie preparing 
to copy Willoughby's despcialo example at Delhi 
Russell, of the artillery, vho v as in chaigo of the 
magazine, ran tiains of powdci into it, and stood 
ready to blov, it up in the event of captuic 

In the city itself cvciy European or Euiasian vas 
luinted like a lat through the streets, and slam with 
cveiy accompaniment of eiuelty. Out 1 age, in tho 
ordinal y sense, was not, on the vholc, a marked 
feature of the Great Mutiny The Sepoys, that is, 
were on hie with eiuelty lather than with lust But 
then eiuelty spaied neither age noi sex The wife of 
a captain, accoidmg to ono story cmrent at the time 
— and perhaps not true — was hteially boiled alive m 
ghee, 01 melted butter Children were tossed on 
bayonets, men loasted m the flames of then own 
bungalows, women vcie mutilated and disraem- 
beied The Sepoys plundeied the Treasuiy, carrying 
off some ^300,000 in booty 

One detail of the Allahabad massacie peculiarly 
shocked the imagination of British soldieis wherever 
the tale was told At the mess-table of the 9th, that 
fatal night, theie sat eight fiesli -faced and boyish 
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cadets just out from England Thoy had not jot 
joined their regimonts, and military liio with all its 
fun and excitement lay m tho glamour of tho 
unknown before thorn. Whon tho buglo rang out on 
tho parade ground those oight unposted boy ensigns 
ran out with tho other officors. Thoy foil into tho 
hands of tho mutineers and sovon bad thoir throats 
out liho shoop. Tho oighth a boy of sixteen was 
loft for dead but survived in spito of hornblo wounds 
for four days, hiding himself in n ravine. On tho 
fifth day he was discovered dragged to tho nntivo 
linos, and thrust into a hut os a pnsonor 

Ho found thoro a Chnstian catechist, who had 
formorly boon a Mohammedan, and who was bomg 
torturod by tho Sopoys to maho him ronounco lits 
faith. Tho cateohists courago hod given wa) hut 
tho gnllaot English lad — himsolf only sixteen jears 
of ago — urged tho unhapp) catcclust M Bon t den) 
ChnstI Ncvor den) Christ 1" Neill reached Alin 
habnd in timo to rcscuo both catechist and ensign 
Hut tho ensign Arthur Chcok died of Iils wounds 
four days aftor Neills nmvnL Ho had joined his 
rcgimont just eighteen day* whon murdered in this 
tragical fashion by Ins own moa It urn) bo imagined 
how tho raassacro of tho poor Iiltlo griffins" moved 
tho British soldier to wrath ovciywhcro. 

For a fow days mutm) and not nigncd supremo at 
AUalmbad. Then, hot firm Ih run s die ro npj m-d 
on tho sceno Null with n lrmdtul of !u* M as 
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the Madras Fusileeis, with admning ii ony, were 
called “ Thank God, sn,” said the sentiy at the gate 
of the fort, as Neill lode in , “ jrou’ll save us yet 1 ” 
Nedl is one of the clustei of great soldieis thrust 
into sudden fame by the cusis of the Mutmy, and is 
haidly to he judged by the standaid of smallei men 
and of a tamei penod He was of Scottish blood, an 
Ayislme man, with a vehement fighting quality, and 
a stiam of lion lesolve, which had come to him, 
peihaps, fiom a Ime of Covenantmg ancestiy He 
was a veteran soldiei, accustomed to govern wild 
clans and megulai troops, and had held high com- 
mand m the Tuilash contingent m the Cumea On 
the domestic side, he was, as many stern and rough- 
natuied men are, of smgulai tenderness He was 
stiongly religious, too, though he bon owed his leli- 
gion rather from the Old Testament than the New 
When the Mutmy bioke out Neill found himself m 
command of the Madias Fusdeeis, a legiment which 
mcluded many wdd spirits in its lanks, but which, m 
fighting quality, was a wailike mstiument of singular 
efficiency Nedl and his “Lambs” were summoned 
from Madras by the crisis m Bengal, and Nedl’s best 
qualities, as well as his woist — his fighting impulse, 
his Scottish pnde of race, the natuial vehemence of 
his temper, his soldieily hate of mutmy, the wiath of 
a strong man at outiages on women and children, and 
his fierce contempt foi the feebleness shown by some 
of the “aim-chan colonels” of the Bengal Aimy — all 
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throw thoir owner into a mood in whioti ho was pre- 
pared to dare anything to crash the Mutiny and to 
punish the mutineers. 

The Ftualeen landod on tho railway wharf at Col 
outta, as night foil, on May 23 Tho groat city of 
Bona res was on tho verge of revolt and Neills 
Lambs” woro to bo humed up by express to its 
rosouo Tho station mastor told Noill that unless I10 
could got his mon ashore in throo minutes tho tram 
would start without thorn But Noill was not tho 
man to allow a railway tuuo-tablo to stand botwixt 
him and tho suppression of a mutiny \\ ith nn 
abrupt gesture ho put tho station master in chargo 
of a eorgeant and a filo of Fusiicora. Tho unhappj 
official shoutod for holp but in another second 
stokore, firemen, and guanl woro in a row against tho 
station wall, with a couple of ** blue-cap in chargo 
of cooli. At tho doublo tho Fusilocrs caino up the 
wharf /ilod into tho carnages ond tho tram canning 
tho loft wing of tho rogimont, moved off to Itaneognngo 
tlionco tho dotnohmont was earned bj 1ml loch -carts 
to Bonnrca Leaving tho bulb of lies men to follow 
Neill pushed on with tho leading detachment to 
Benares. 

\ovrhore per) to p did Fd 0 1mJj coumgo *hmo out 
with a clearer flnmo tlian at Benares. Bcnun. s is tho 
Jioly city of Hinduism it hail a population of 
300,000 fanatical and turbulent in tho highest 
degree. Tho cantonment was held h} thr*o ^ 
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regiments — all pledged to revolt — 150 men of a 
British, regiment, the 10th, and some tliuty Bntish 
gunners, with half a battery of artillciy, under tho 
command of Olpheits But the cluster of soldicis 
and civilians responsible for the city — Tuckoi tho 
commissioner, Fredenck Gubbms the judge, Lmd 
the magistiate, Ponsonby the bugadier, and Olpheits 
m command of the guns — held on to then post , b) 
meie cool audacity kept the turbulent city in awe, 
and the mutinous Sepoys fiom breaking out, and 
sent on to other posts m greatei peril than then 
own such scant}* - reinforcements of Bntisli tioops 
as leached them In the Comnussionei, Tuckei, at 
least, this heioic coinage had a religious root “ The 
twenty-second chaptei of 2 Samuel," I10 wiote to 
Lord Canning, “ was then stand-by ” “ The Loid is 
* my lock, and my foitress, and my deliveiei,” is the 
opening veise of David’s song m that chaptei , “ the 
God of my lock, m Him will I trust He is my 
shield, and the horn of my salvation, my high towei, 
and my refuge ” 

Neill reached the city on June 3, and found him- 
self on the very edge of a tiagedy. The Sepoys had 
airanged for an outbreak on the night of June 4. 
The native tioops numbered over 2000 , the Bntish 
tioops, as we have seen, consisted of 150 men of the 
10th, and thnty artillerymen with thiee guns To 
these Neill added sixty of his “ Lambs ” whom he 
had brought with him Neill put the impiess of his 
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vehement will on tho brigadier Ponsonb} in charge 
of tho station, and at half an hours notice it was ro 
solved to disarm tho Sepoys, 

Tho bu si ness was ill managed, Tho Sepoys com 
menced to shoot, tho Sikhs turned on thoir officers. 
Ponaonby an old man, found tho sun" and tho 
stram of tho sceno too much for him and visibly 
broko down. Ho dismounted and Noill who lmd 
boon grimly watching tho scone said abruptly 
“ Gonoral I assumo command.” Ponsonby assented 
in silonco and Noill instantly opened on tho muti 
noors with grapo and muskotry firo and after a few 
rmnutoa furious shootmg Sikh and Sopo) fled Tho 
250 that is, dcstroyod, in a military sonso tho 2000 1 
Having stampod out tho Mutiny — or rather 
soattorod tho mutineers — Noill dovoted tho noxt two 
or tlireo days to punishing it Tho Govornor Goner d 
telegraphed orders to push on to Allahabad, hut 
Noill behoved in making thorough work, anti ho 
wired hack Can t movo wanted here And for 
tho noxt throe days ho kept tho gnllows bus> and 
hanged without pauso or pity Tho Sepoy* had shot 
down thoir officers, and murdored women and clnl 
dron and Noill was bent on showing that thu was 
a porfominnco winch brought in its track swift nnd 
tomblo puntslunont Colonol Neills ban 'in'*" 
wero no doubt of heroic scalo ami loolcd at thr tt-.li 
tho cold perspective of fort\ )tar< wrarnirr) llvh 
a«?|>cet Hut Neill n n htly or wron^Iv hchl tint to 
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strike, and to strike liard, and to strike swiftly, was 
the one policy in such a cnsis 

Benaies being secuie, Neill pushed on acioss tlio 
seventy miles of dusty, heat-seoiehed load to Alla- 
habad. He started with only foity-foui of his 
“ Lambs,” and covered the seventy miles m two night 
marches When they leached the Ganges, almost 
every fouith man was down with sunstroke, Neill 
himself being amongst the numbei, and his men only 
-kept him up by dashing buckets of watei over his 
head and chest The boat pushed fiom the bank, 
it was found to leak at a dozen points, and began to 
sink. The “blue-caps” lelanded, and then officer, 
Spuigm, called for volunteeis to beat the banks of 
the river in seaich of another boat 

Almost eveiy man able to walk volunteeied, and, 
in the heavy sand of the nvei-bank, with the 
furnace-like heat of an Indian sun setting on file 
the very air they breathed, the husileers began 
their search for a boat to carry them acioss to 
Allahabad More than one biave fellow fell and 
died from heat and exhaustion But a boat was 
found, the gallant forty crossed, and marched — 
as many of them as could still keep their feet — 
a tiny but dauntless band, through the gates of 
the fort 

Other detachments followed quickly, and Neill 
flung himself with all the file of his Scottish Wood 
mto the task of lestoimg the Bntisk laj in the 
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great aity At daybreak ho opened with his guns, 
from the fort, on the suburb held by tho revolted 
SopojB, and then sallied out with his scant} force, 
and burnt it over their robol heads. “I myself” 
bh wrote to his wife was almost dying from com 
pleto oxhaustion but his ficrco spirit overborn tho 
fainting body that earned it. Ho armed n nver 
steamer with a bowitror and a party of volunteer 
riflemen, and employed it as a nver patrol Ho 
Iaunohed tho fierce Sikhs — by this timo heartily 
loyal — on tho villages. 

They were wild soldiors, gaunt, sinowy and eager 
— the Singh log” ("tho lion pcoplo”) ns the} 
called tbomsolros. Maude has loft a graphic pic 
turo of tho Sikhs who at Allahabad, followc<l 
Brnsycr as, with Ins flowing whito beard bo Ic<l 
thorn m pursuit of tho broken Sepoys or hung 
with soldicrl) obcdionco on Nodls Mom ordors. 

Whon no fighting was on hand " ho says, ** squads 
of tho tall upright Hobraic visaged Sikhs lifted to 
march into thoir commanding officers lent where 
tho} stood at attention in silonco, with ono hand 
mtsod at tho orthodox caluto. What do}tm want 
my men T was tho question in Hindustani. Mo\ 
it please tho protector of tho poor no want tvrn 
days loa\e Wliat fori To get drunk Sdnb. 
And thoir request l*cin f , considered reasons! !e was 
usually granted 1” 

Neill b} tho wa} had to u«o throi !*} no means 
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ascetic Sikhs to keep his oivn “ blue-caps ” sober 
The stocks of all the mei chants m the city weie 
piactically without owneis, and the finest cham- 
pagnes and brandies weie selling at 6d pei bottle 
Eoi a day or two it seemed probable that Neills 
little foice would be swept out of existence in 
a mere ignoble tonent of diunkenness. Neill 
thieatened the whip and the bullet m yam , and 
finally maiched up the Sikhs and took peiemptoiy 
possession of all intoxicating dimks 

On June 18 the fighting was ovei, the British 
weie masters both of foit and city, wheie, fourteen 
days before, they had been little bettei than pusoneis 
or fugitives Then was repeated, in yet stemei 
fashion, the retribution which had struck tenor 
through Benares The gallows m Allahabad gioaned 
undei its heavy and quick-following bin dens In 
his diary Neill wrote “ God giant that I may have 
acted with justice I know I have with seventy, but, 
under all the circumstances, I trust for forgiveness 
I have done all foi the good of my countiy, to le- 
establish its piestige and powei, and to put down 
this most barbarous and mhuman insuriection ” 
Then he recites cases of outrage and mutilation on 
English ladies and on httle clnldien, with details 
that still chill the natural blood with honoi to 
read 

The Sepoys, it is to bo noted, when the fighting 
was ovei, took then penalty with a soit of com- 
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posed fatalism to the Western imagination \oiy 
amann g Sir George Campbell tolls tho stoi} of 
the execution of an old native ofheor n mibhadar 
which ho witnessed. “ He was very cool and quiet 
and submitted to bo executed without remonstrance. 
But tho rope broko and ho enmo down to tho ground. 
He picked hnnself up and it was rnthor a painful 
econo for tho spectators. But ho Boomed to feel 
for their embarrassment and thought it well to 
break tho awkwardness of tho situation b) con 
vernation, remarking that it was a vor^ bad roj»o 
and talking of little matters of that kind till another 
rope was prooured which modo an ond of lum 1 
It would bo easy to wnto or sing n now and more 
wonderful Odyssoy mado up of tho valiant combats, 
tho wild adventures and tho distressful wanderings 
of littlo groups of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
upon whom tho tempest of tho Mutiny broke 
Forbes Mitchell for oxomplo tells tho story of 
llobort Tuckor tho judge at Futtohpore Tucker 
was a groat hunter and also, liho mnnj Indian 
officials, an earnestly religious umn with an antique 
sonso of duty "When tho Mutmj l ruko out ho 
despatched ovciy Europcon to Allahabad but ro 
fused to rnovo lumsolf Tills solitary fn^hshinan 
m a word was detennmod to dofuid lutichp'ro 
against all comers f Behoving tho mtno ofticcr m 
chargo of tho police to bo lojal ho suit a mc^i *o 
to h»ui asking him to come and inuko orrun mikMs 
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for the piotection of the Tieasury. This “loyal” 
official sent back woid that tho judge Sahib need 
not trouble hunself about tho Treasuiy , that, m 
the cool of the evening, he, with his “ loyal ” pohee, 
would come down and dismiss tho dog of a judge 
himself to Hades J 

Tuckei had a hunter’s aimouiy — lilies, smooth- 
bores, and hog speais He loaded eveiy band, bar- 
licaded eveiy dooi and window, and waited quietfy, 
leadmg his Bible, till, when the cool bieath of even- 
mg began to stn, he saw the police and the local 
budmaslies, with the gieen bannei of Islam fluttering 
over then heads, marchmg down to attack him. 
Tuckei was offered his life on condition that he 
abandoned his Christianity. Then the fight bioke 
out Foi hours the musketry crackled, and was 
answered by the sharp note of Tuckei’s rifle Befoie 
midnight the brave judge lay, liddled -with bullets 
and pierced with many spear- thrusts, dead on his 
own flooi But all lound his house were stiewn tho 
bodies of those who had fallen before his cool and 
deadly aim 

Latei on, at Kotah, a simdai tragedy took place, 
the stoiy of which is told by George Lawrence 
Majoi Burton, the Resident at Kotah, with his two 
sons — one aged twenty-one, the other a lad of six- 
teen — and a smgle native seivant, held the Residency 
for four houis against native tioops with artdlery, 
and a huge ciowd of noteis The Residency was at 
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“Do go back ho 'wants moro than one.” But tho 
rebel cavalry had had enough, Tho men who had 
gone up the cavo declared that thoy had actually 
seen the rod fiend and been scorched by tho gleam 
of his eyes , and, mounting their horses, thoy fled. 

Why did you saro my lifo?” Motcaifo asked Ins 
protector “ Because you are o just man * was tho 
reply " How do you know that ? " asked Motcaifo 
" You decided a caso against mo in your court " was 
the unexpected reply I and all my family hail 
won tho coso m tho infonor courts by lying but you 
found us out and gavo judgment against us. If > oti 
had given tho caso for mo I would not ha\o saved 
your hfo t ” 

Wilborforco tells anothor tnlo which graphically 
illustrates tho wild adventures of thoso mid day*. 
Early ono morrnng ho was on pickot duty outside 
Delhi, and in tho grey dawn saw two men and a boy 
hurrying along tho road from tho city Thoy were 
evidently fugitives, and tolling his men not to fire 
on thorn Wilborforco went forward to meet thorn. 
When tho group camo up tho boy ran forward throw 
his arms round Wilborforco s neck, and with an ci 
olawation in English kissed him Tho “ l*oy ” was 
a woman named Mrs. Locsod tho solo sumvor of the 
Delhi massacre, bho had been concealed for more 
than throo months by a friendly native ftiid hail ot 
last escaped disguised os an Afghan bor 

When tho Mutiny broko out she Mlb wmo otlnf 
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ladies and a few Englishmen, took refuge m a collar, 
and for nearly three dajs maintained a desperate 
defence agamst the ciowds attacking them The 
hcio of the defence was a Baptist missionaiy, a 
formei shipmate of Wilberfoico’s, “a veiy tall and 
poweiful man, •with a bloodless face, gi cy eyes, a 
broad jaw, and a determined mouth ” One by ono 
the men holding the cellar fell Food failed, the 
ammunition was exhausted, and at last, behmd the 
bodies of tho fallen, piled up as a bieastwork, stood 
only the biave missionaiy, with nothing but his 
swoid to piotect the ciouclnng women and children 
“Stripped to the waist, behmd the ghastly rampait 
of tho dead, the heio stood, and foi houis this 
Horatius held his own. At last he fell, shot through 
the heait, and the bloodthirsty devils poured m” 
Mrs Leeson was covered by some of the dead bodies, 
and so escaped the doom of the othei ladies, and at 
night crept out of that pit of the dead She wan- 
dered tlnough the daik stieets, the only living 
Englishwoman m the great city, and saw, hanging 
up on the trees m the dusk, the headless trunks of 
white clnldien and the mutilated bodies of English- 
women By happy chance she met a pitymg native, 
who concealed her until she escaped m the fashion 
described, with moie 01 less of imagination, by 
Wilberforce. 
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CAWM*ORE Tnr 8IE0E 

The annals of warfare contain no opmode so painful as 
tho story of this siege It moves to tears as torch ns tho 
pages in which tho greatest of all historians tolls os only 
he can tell tho lost agony of tho Uhentan Itost in Sieih 
Tlie sun novor beforo lookod on such a sight as a crowd of 
woman and children cooped within a small space an 1 ox 
posed during twenty days and nights to tho conccntrat 'd 
firo of thousand* of muthotn and a score of hear) cannon. 

I N thoso words Sir Gcorgo Troiolyan minis up tho 
famous strugglo round tho low mud walls of 
Wli colors ontrcnchracnts at Cawnjioro nwro than 
forty jears ago a strug^Io in which Saxon courn 0 o 
and Hindu cruolty wero oxhibitc<I m their highest 
measure and winch must alwa}w fonn ono of tho 
most hoartbroahmg and yet hindhn 0 traditions of 
tho British raco. Volumes lia\o been written about 
Cawnporo but Trovol>ana booh remains its ono 
ndequnto litcraiy rcconL Tho writer has a faculty 
for resonant not to saj rhythmic prose which recalls 
tho stylo of lus rfioro famous uncle Macmlm an 1 
in his Cawnporo" his picturcm]Uu n.nuu<xs oro 
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flushed with a sympath} winch gives them a moro 
than litcimy giace 

Cavnporo at the time of the Mutm) was a gicat 
city, famous foi its voikcis 111 lc.it hci, standing on 
the hanks of the s.icicd Ganges, 270 miles S.E fiom 
Delhi, and about 700 miles iiom Calcutta It vas a 
mihtaiy station of gicat lmpoi lance Its vast maga- 
zine was stoicd villi vaihkc mateual of cieiy soil 
It vas the seat of end administration foi a iicli 
distuct But the chaiactenstic Bnlish policy', which 
alio vs tlic Empne to expand indefinite!} , v lthout any 
corresponding expansion of the aimy which acts as 
its police and defence, left this gicat nuhtaiy station 
practically 111 the hands of the Sepoys alone Tho 
Bntisli force at Cawnpoic, m May 1S57, consisted of 
sixty men of the 84th, sixty-five Madias Fusilcers, 
fewer than sixty aitilleiymen, and a gioup of invalids 
belonging to the 32nd The Sepoy foice consisted of 
thiee strong infantry legiments and tho 2nd Native 
Cavalry — a regiment of very evil fame 

Heie, then, weie all the elements of a gieat tragedy 
— a nch tieasury and a huge arsenal, lying piactically 
undefended, a strong force of Sepoys, bitter with 
mutiny, a tuibulent city and crowded cantonments 
festering with ciime, and only a handful of British 
soldieis'to maintain the Butish flair 1 Had the British 

O 

consisted meiely of fighting men, though they counted 
only 300 bayonets against foui regiments of splendidly 
trained Sepoys, and a hostile population of 60,000, 
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their case would not have boon dosperata But tho 
little British garrison had under its guard a groat 

company of women and children and rack folk 

civilian households, tho vivos and families of tho 
32nd, and many more. For ovory fighting man who 
levelled his muskot over Wh odors entrenchments 
during tho eaogo thoro wore at least two non-com 
batants — women, or httlo children, or invalids. A 
company so helpless and so great could not march , 
it could not attack it could only stand within its 
poor screon of mud walls and, with tho stubborn and 
quonohlcss courage natural to its blood fight till it 
ponshod. 

Gonoral Sir Hugh Wh color who was m command 
at Cawnporo, was a gallant soldier who had marched 
and fought for fifty years. But ho had tho fatal defect 
of being ovor seventy fivo years of ago A httlo man 
slondor of build with quick oyo and erect figure ho 
camod his seventy fivo years with respectable cnorgv 
But a man, no mattor how bravo in whoso \ 01ns ran tho 
ohill and thin blood of old ago was tragically band! 
capped in a crisis so fierce, Wb color moreover who 
had married a Hindu wifo, was too woakly credulous 
about tho loyalty of his Sopoys. On May iS scarcely 
a fortnight before tho Mutiny ho telegraphed lo 
Calcutta “Tho plaguo is stayed* All well at 
Cawnporo I* Ho had boon warned that ^na Sihih 
was treacherous yot ho called in his help and put 
tho Treasury in Jus charge for safity ! Tint was 
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comimUtm* the chicken*, for aoumtr to the Kne- 
vokneo and * gexxl futh " of the fo* 1 "N ot four dava 
before tho outlreak A\ heehr nctualh rent Kick to 
Lucknow fiftv men of the ^th who had been rent to 
him a* a reinforcement There wa* chieatn in that 
act 1 ut there waa be<otte\l credulity texv 

hut \\ heeler* liuvt fatal mistake was m the ehu\ 
ho mvlo of tho j'laex* where the Hniish pmau wit 
to make its last atrnd. The Lavrnpore macaune 
it^lf was a vast walk'd eneWurv avenue lhre\ 
aetv*. with stretu. Imhlinc* and whan tle^s sterv 
of £un< and Ammunition. wuh the nvxr cuardim. 
one front ami a nullah ne tine a* a ditch e n am tin r 
Hare would have K\n shelter Ur ihe we nun and the 
nek a luvmUcent tudiunv. nation f r the nun. 
nl undant water and a neat *t re e f einnon. 
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Englishman, with the pluck of his race, “we’ll call 
it the ‘Eoit of Victory'”’ Nevertheless, when 
Wheeler made that evil choice of a place of defence, 
he was constructing a ventable Foit of Despair 
Wheelei, it seems, did not occupy the magazme, 
as it was held by a Sepoy guaid, and it would have 
“shown mistiust,” and might have piecipitated a 
conflict, if he had attempted to move mto it But 
what moie expiessive and pubhc sign of “mistiust” 
could be lmasnned than the construction of the en- 

O 

tienchment m the open plain? And what could 
more fatally damage Bntisk piestige than the spec- 
tacle of the entne Butish community, military and 
civilian, crowding mto these woithless defences ' 

If Wheelei did not occupy the magazme, he might 
have blown it up, and with that act have turned to 
smoke all the resouices of the rebels This was left 
to be done by Sepoy hands six weeks later Mean- 
while, Wheelei left almost unlimited resouices of 
guns and munitions of war m the hands of the 
mutmeeis — to be employed agamst himself' 

In the gnm pause, while waitmg foi the out- 
break, the British gairison showed a cool and gallant 
patience The women, children, and civilians took 
up their quarters eveiy night within the earth woiks, 
where 'some ten hght guns were mounted But to 
“show their confidence” m then men, and, if possible, 
still to hold them back from mutmy, the British 
officeis slept with their regiments To lead a foi- 
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lom hopo up the broken slopo of a breach or to 
stand in an mfantij square wlido with thunder of 
galloping hoofs, a dozon squadrons of cavalry chargo 
fiercely down needs ooumge. But it was a finer 
strum of coumgo still which mado a British ofhccr 
leavo his wife and children to sleep bohmd the guas 
standing loaded with grape to protect them from a 
rash of mutineers while ho himself walked cnlml) 
down to sleop — or at least to foign sleep — within 
the Tory lines of tho mutineers themselves I 
On tho night of Juno 4 camo tho outbreak. Tho 
men of tho 2nd Cavaby rushed to thoir stables, 
mounted, and with mad shouts and wild firing of 
pistols galloped off to scizo tho magazino and to 
loot tho Treasury and as thoy wont tbo) burnt 
and plundered and slow Tho 1st Sepoys followed 
thorn nt onco , tho other two Sopoy regiments — tho 
53rd and 56th — hesitated. Thor officers with on 
treaties and orders, hopt them steady till tho sun 
roso, and thon unfortunately dismissed them to 
thou* tonts. Iloro tho) wore quickly corrupted 1\ 
thoir comrades, who find returned laden with !>ooty 
from tho plundered Treasury 

But boforo tbo} had actuolli broken into mutiny 
whdo tlioy were yet swaying to nnd fre in agitated 
groups, l»j smno blunder a gun from Wylers 
ontrenchmcnts opened on tho Spoys fin Tlio 
argument of tho flying grape was final! Tho in n 
broke and— a tumultuous mob— made for the city 
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Even then, however, some eighty Sepoys kept their 
fidelity, and actually joined the British within their 
defences, and fought bravely side by side with them 
for nearly twenty desperate days. 

Eor a few wild houis murder laged through the 
stieets of Cawnpore Then the mutineers turned 
their faces towards Delhi Had no malign influence 
arrested then march the great tiagedy might have 
been escaped, and the woid “Cawnpore” would not 
be to-day the most tragical clustei of syllables in 
British history But at Jhis pomt the subtle and evil 
genius of Nana Sahib interposed with due effect 
Nana Sahib — or, to give his piopei name, Seeicek 
Dhoondoo Punth — was a Hindu of low bnth, who 
had been adopted by the Peishwa of Poonah, the 
last representative of a great Mahiatta dynasty, a 
prmce who had been dethroned, but assigned a ro) r al 
pension by the East India Company Nana Sahib } 
on the Peishwa’s death, mhented his private foitune, 
a sum computed at ^"4,000,000 sterlmg , but he also 
claimed the great pension which the Peishwa en- 
joyed The Company lejected that claim, and hence- 
foith Nana Sahib was a man comsumed with hate 
of the British name and power He concealed that 
hate, however, beneath a smiling mask of courteous 
hospitahty His agent had seen the wasted British 
hnes round Sebastopol, and reported to his master 
that the British strength was broken Nana Sahib, 
too, who understood the Hmdu ehaiacter, saw that 
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tho Sepoy regiments in Bengal wore drunk with 
arrogance and inflamed to tho xergo of moro lunnc\ 
with fanatical suspicions, wlnlo a British garrison 
was almost non-oxigtent. 

Horo, then wore tbo demon ts of a groat outbreak 
and Nana Sahib bohovod that the British raj was 
about to ponsh. Ho threw in his lot with tho muti 
noors hut ho had no idea of following thorn to Delhi, 
and boing morgcd in tho crowd that plotted and 
wrangled in tho royal palaco thoro. Ho would build 
up a groat powor for hunsolf round Cawnporo Ho 
might raako Iumsolf ho dreamed tho despot of 
Northorn India. Ho might even by and by march 
as a conqueror down tbo xalloy of tho Ganges, fight 
a now Plassoy xory different from tho last and to 
quote Trovclynn ronow tho Blaok Ilolo of Calcutta, 
undor lmppior auspices and on a more generous 
bcoIo and bo toach thoso Christian dogs what it was 
to flout a Mahratta I ” 

But, as a preliminary to all this, tho great company 
of Christian pcoplo within Whedern lines must fw 
stamped out of existence "Tho wobes with thur 
mates and whelps, had been hounded into their dm 
and now or never was tho tmio to smoko them mil 
and knock on tho head tho whole of that formal d !o 
brood." So with bribes and promises niwl thnats 
Is ana brought back tbo Sepoys, who had Ik gun thnr 
Delhi march to Cawnpore 

On Juno 6 with an odd touch of < flictal f rmabty 
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Nana sent m notice to General TVlieelei tliat lie was 
about to attack bis position Sunday, June 7, was 
spent m hunting ftom then vanous places of conceal- 
ment m Cawnpoie all the unhappy Euiopeans who 
lmgeied theie One tremblmg family was discovered 
liirkmg undei a budge, another concealed m some 
native huts They were dragged out with shouts of 
timmpli and despatched One Englishman, who had 
taken lefuge m a native house, held it against the 
Sepoys till his last caitudge was expended, then 
walked out and bade them cut his throat — a request 
promptly complied with When the safe and de- 
lightful luxury of hunting out sohtaiy Europeans 
was exhausted, then began the attack on the British 
enti enckments 

The odds were tremendous > In the centre of 
Wkeelei’s entrenchment stood two smgle-storeyed 
barracks, built of thm brickwork, with veiandas, and 
one of them loofed with stiaw The mud wall, which 
formed the defence of the position, was foui feet high, 
so thm that a rifle-ball could pierce it, with lough 
gaps made for the ten light pieces which formed the 
artillery of the gairison. On the noith side of the 
entienchment was a httle triangular outwork, which 
the British called the Redan On its left front, some 
foui hundred yards distant, was a row of unfinished 
banacks, pait of which was held by the British, part 
by the Sepoys, and which became the scene of the 
most bloody fighting of the siege Be hin d these 
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slender bulwarks was gathered a company of perhaps 
a thousand souls, of whom rnoro than half were 
women and children. 

At first the barracks gavo to tho non combatants a 
brief shcltor bat tho 24 poundors of tho Sepoys 
pierced them as though thoy had boon built of 
chocso and boforo many hours tho) woro shattored 
into wrtok and tho besieged woro practically without 
any uholtor not moroly from tho ram of lead but 
from tho consuming heat of Indian suns and tho 
heavy dows of Indian nights. 

Sometimes, indeed tho mon dug holes in tho earth 
mto which thoir wives and children might creep and 
bo sholtorcd by a fow planks from tho mtolorablo 
glaro of tho sun, and tho mcossant ili 0 Ut of hostilo 
ballots. Quito ns commonly however a Jlntish 
officor or civilian, os ho crouched bolnnd tho poor 
wall of earth loaded musket in hand saw tho wlnto 
faces of his children as tlioy slept or moaned in tho 
ditch by his sido whilo tho wasted tiguro of his wifo 
bent o\or thorn. There was no pnvuc) or shcltor or 
rest. Tho supply of food tjmckfy foilc<L There was 
not water enough to satisfy tho littlo clnMren who 
cncd from thirst or to batho tho shattered limbs of 
tho wounded Tho men had tho fierce excitement of 
fighting but who shall paint tho on^uudi of Ln^lnh 
ladies — wi\e*3 and mothers — who could n t find 
water for their childrens fevered lips or shelter tin m 
from sun and bullet. 
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The imagmation lrngcis pitifully ovei those gioups 
of British ladies sitting 01 crouching in the ditches 
undei the earthworks “Unshod, unkempt, ragged 
and squalid, haggaid and emaciated, parched ruth 
drought and faint with hungei, they sat -waiting to 
heai that they were widows Woo was it in those 
days unto them that were ruth child Theic -were 
infants horn during the teirible tlnee -weeks — infants 
with no future ” 

Theie weie two wells m the encampment, one 
which, to quote Tievelyan, “yielded nothing then, 
which will yield nothing till the sea, too, gives lip 
her dead ” It was some two hundred yards fiom the 
lampart, and lay open to the file of tho Sepoys’ 
batteries It was turned mto a sepulchre Tlnthei, 
night by night, the besieged earned then dead, and 
cast them mto its depths with brief and whispoicd 
piayer , while the guns of the Sepoys thundered 
then requiem Within thiee weeks 250 English people 
were cast by English hands into that strange giavc 
The other well lay also directly under hostile fire, 
and on it the Sepoy gunners, tramed by Bntish 
science, concentrated their fire mght and day Every 
drop of water drawn from it may be said to have 
been reddened with blood 

Over this handful of British people, famt with 
hunger, feveied with thirst, wasted by sickness, half 
mad with the sun’s heat, 1 oared day and mght a 
tempest of hostile shot Never befoie, peihaps, was 
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such a firo concentrated on one poor patch of noil 
Tho SojK>ys could mount ns many guns as thos 
ohoso and almost of whatovor calibro thoy pleased. 
And they could fire within a distanco rangm 0 from 
300 to 800 yards from undor almost shot proof 
sholtcr From roof and window of all tho build 
mgs commanding tho entrenohmonts streamed with 
scarcely a moments pauso showers of inushotrj 
bullota. At rught tho Sepoys crept within pistol 
shot and fired without cessation. h color 8 entrench 

ments woro htorall) girdled with firo they wero 
whipped dnj and night, with incessant volloys. 

By tho third day ovory window and door m tho 
poor barracks which served as shcltor to tho sick, 
and to tho women and children, had boon beaten in 
and sholl and ball ranged at will through tbo rooms. 
Ono who saw tho building after tho sicgo wrote 
Tho walls aro riddled with cannon shot like tho 
cells of a honoycomb Tho doors are knocked into 
shapeless openings. Of tbo verandas onty 0 few 
splintered raftora remain. At some of tbo angles tho 
walls oro knooked entirely awaj and largo chasms 
gapo blackly at you " 

Never was a position more despornto and never 
was tboro ono held with a valour more ol tinatc 
Whoclcrs men hod everything that was /mwld^ar to 
thorn at their backs and everything that was nio*t 
lmtoful m their front and under thc«o conditn ns 
how thoy fought in 3} l*o imagined In tbo tcanty 
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ganison, too, weie ovei a hundred officers of the 
regiments m mutiny, fighters of the finest quality 
It was a ccn'ps d’dltte , -a gainson of officers 1 

Indian life, it may be added, develops all that is 
pioudest and most manly m the Bntisli charactei 
The Englishman theie feels that he is a member of 
an imperial and conqueiing race To rule men is Ins 
daily business To hunt the fieicest game m the 
woild is his amusement The men who knelt be- 
hind Wheeler’s mud walls, had faced tigeis m the 
jungle, had speared the wild boai in the plains, had 
heard the scream of a charging elephant They weie 
steady of neive, quick of eye, deadly of aim, proud 
of their blood and race They weie standmg at bay 
over their wives and little ones, playing a game m 
which the stake was a thousand Butish lives. And 
never before, or smce, perhaps, was moie gallant 
fighting done than behmd Wheeler’s entrenchments 
The natuial leaders of the ganison emeiged in 
such a crisis, and their names ought to awaken to- 
day in British ears emotions of pride as lofty as that 
which Greeks knew when, m the rolling and sonoious 
cadences of Homer’s great epic, they heard the names 
of the heroes who fought and died round classic 
Troy One of the most heioic figures m the siege 
is that of Captain Mooie, of the 32nd, m charge of 
the cluster of invalids belonging to that legiment in 
Cawnpore Moore was an Inshman, though with 
the fair hair and blue eyes proper to Saxon blood 

G 
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To Bay that ho was foarlcss is a vorj madcquato 
desanpbon of his toinper Ho delighted in the 
rapture and glow of battle. His Courago had in it 
n certain cool and smiling quality tlmt mado flnriy 
or anxioty impossible. Moore m faot earned about 
with him a sort of radiance so that, as TroroJrnn 
puts it * wherever ho had passed ho loft men some* 
thing moro courageous and women something less 
unhappy" Tins fair haired Irishman was a Iwm 
king of mon of unfailing resource and ** daro-dcnl " 
courago Ho was wounded early m tho siego and 
earned his arm in a sling but ho wniked to and fra 
calmly amid a tempest of bnllots and tho men would 
follow his cheerful leading against any odds. 

Tho tmy littlo Redan on tho north face of tho 
ontronchmcnt was held by Major \ llnrt of tho md 
Cavalry A dreadful cross firo searched and nUd 
this littlo tnnnglo of cartli and tho handful of hemes 
that hold it had to bo renowed again and again. Hut 
tho Rednn kopt up its splutter of answonng firo da) 
and night for threo weeks and \ ihart himself stir 
vived tho siego to pensli under S;|M) hnllits on the 
nvor Asho was a gating artillery officer of gnat 
promise ho commanded a lottery of threo guns 
nt tho north-cast corner of tho entnnehments, mid 
seldom wero guns Is-tter aimed and lx Iter f tuhL 
Asho hod first to invent Ins gunm n and next (» 
improvise lus shot linn r 6-pound 1 \11< f r oxampl 
from a 9-pound muzzh Rut his cixl s^kucv mil 
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sleepless activit} 7 made liis battel} 7 tbe teiioi of tbo 
Sepoys 

Delafosse, of tbe 53rd, one of the four men who 
actually survived tbe siege, was an officer as daring 
and almost as skilled as Asbe He bad charge of 
tbiee 9-pounder guns at tbe soutb-east angle On 
one occasion tbe caniage of a gun m bis battery took 
file, and tbe wood, made as inflammable as tindei by 
tbe fieice Indian sun, flamed and crackled There 
was powder — and tbe penl of explosion — on eveiy 
side Tbe Sepoys, noting tbe dancing flame, turned 
all then guns on tbe spot Delafosse ciawled beneath 
tbe burning carnage, turned on bis back, and with 
bis naked bands pulled down tbe led splinters, and 
scatteied eaitb on tbe flames, fighting them in this 
despeiate fashion till two soldieis lan up to bis help, 
and tbe file was put out 

Perhaps tbe most obstmate and bloody fighting 
durmg tbe siege took place m tbe Ime of unfinished 
barracks which crossed tbe S W angle of tbe entiench- 
ments Tbe Sepoys held tbe northern half of this 
bne of buildings Of tbe tbiee buildings to tbe south 
— which completely commanded tbe entrenchment — 
what was called “No 4,” was held by a paity of 
amateur soldiers — civil engmeeis employed on tbe 
East Indian raiboads There weie a dozen of them, 
young fellows moie famibar with theodohtes than 
with rifles , but a cluster of English Lifeguai ds could 
not have fought with cooler biaveiy And tbe civil 
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engineers had a keenness of wit and a fertility of 
mechanical rosourco which veteran soldiers might 
easily have lacked. 

V; oinly tho Sepoys pelted No. 4" with 24 pounder 
shot, scourged it with muskotry fire or mado wild 
rushes upon it. Tho gallant railway men dovised 
now bamors for tho doors and now shiolds for tho 
windows and shot with cool and deadly aim before 
which tho Sopoys foil hko rabbits. No 4" hko 
Hougoumont at Waterloo might bo battered into 
wreck, but conld not bo captured. In tho Memorial 
Church at Cawnporo to-day not tho least touching 
tablot is ono upon whioh is inscribed — 

To tho memory of tho Engineer* of tho East India Hail 
wnv who died and woro killed in tho groat insurrection 
of 1857 Erected in afTectfonato rrmeralminro by their 
brother Engineer* in tho North W cstrrn Trovincr-u 

Barrack No 2 was a microscopic fortress as fiorccl) 
attacked and as vnliantl} defended as Barra' k No 4. 
It was first held b} Lieutenant Clnnvillo and a 
party of fourteen officers. Clannllo was d( rnt 
wounded and tbreo-fourths of bis licnno garrison 
killed then tbo barrack was put in charge of M< w 
bray Thomson, of tho 56th Nntivo Infantry ( no of 

tho two officers who sunned Cawnpon Onlysltt n 

men could find standing and fijiting n* m tti lit" 
barrack. Tlio sixteen umhr Mowbray Thoms men 
ruled of Ensign JIcndcrvin a nuro U) lialf a*d u » 
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Madias Ftisilccrs, two plate-layers fiom tlio railway 
works, and seven men of the S4th As tho garrison 
dwindled under the over-seorchmg firo that played 
on the building, it v as fed v ltli new leciuits “ Some- 
times,” sa}s Movbiay Thomson, “a civilian, some- 
times a soldier came ” But soldier and civilian aliko 
plied his rifle v ith a gum and silent coinage that 
nevei giev flumed, and that never knew fear 

Movbray Thomson, vho vas of an ingenious turn, 
conti ived a peicli m the topmost anglo of tho bairack 
vail, and planted there an officei named Stirling, who 
v as at an age when othei lads aic playing at cucket 
with then schoolmates, but who was a quick and 
most deadfy shot, and who “bagged” Sepoys as a 
sportsman, with a breecli-loadmg shot-gun, might bag 
pheasants m a populous covei Sometimes, on an 
agieed signal, the gan isons from No 2 and No 4 
would dash out together, a httle knot of lagged, 
unwashed, smoke-blackened Sahibs, counting about 
thnty m all, and 1 tinning without legular order, but 
with that oxpiession on then faces which the Sepoys 
knew meant tragical business , and, with musket and 
bayonet or hog-speai, they would sweep the line of 
banacks fiom end to end 

Nor was courage confined to the fighting men In 
one fierce sally, at an eaily stage of the siege, eleven 
mutmeers were captuied A desperate fight was 
raging at the moment, and every man was leqmied 
at the front A rope was kastdy passed round the 
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wnsts of tho olovon captured Sepoys and the} wero 
put into tho chnrgo of tho info of a pnvato of tho 
32nd named Bridget Widdowson. Drawn sword in 
hand this soldiora wife who had httlo children of 
hor own m tho boloaguorcd ontronchmonts, stood 
over tho olovon mutineers, whilo thoj squatted ner 
vously on tlioir hams boforo hor , and so business liho 
was tho flourish of hor weapon, bo keen tho aparhlo 
in her eyo that not on o man of tho olovon dared to 
moYQ. It was only when a guard of tho stronger sex 
took Bndgots placo that tho cloven, somehow con 
tnved to escapo Later on in tho mego tho supph of 
cartridges faded and nil tho ladies were requisitioned 
for thoir stookings to bo usod m tho construction of 
now cartridges. \\ hen before orsmeo did war claim 
for its sorvico such strnngo material I 
Tho Sopoys at intervals nindo furious assaults 
on tho mud walls but theso wero lined h) shots 
too doadl) and hold b) hands too strong to make 
success possibla Had tho British indeed K*on tho 
attacking forco tlioy would ha\o swept o\cr tho 
poor earthen bamor not four feet high with u 
fiin a lo clmrgo before tho siogo was a do«ui hours 
old. But, during tho wliolo three weeks <f th tr 
attack, though tho S«.po}< counting m n 

outnumbered their foes l») perlmp thirty to on 
tho} nover succeeded m o\cn r*.a hm 0 tho irregular 
lino of earth behind which tho Britt It »t **I 
Thur boat chance occurr d when on the it hth 
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night of the bombardment, tbo thatch on the 
barrack used as a hospital, took fire The whole 
building was quickly in flames, and 111 their led 
light the cntienchmcnt, in c\eiy part, was as 
visiblo as at noonday The banack was used as 
a sleeping-place for tho women and children of 
the 32nd Theso fled from tho burning building, 
but not all the sick and w ounded could bo rescued , 
some penshed in tho smoke and flame That w r as, 
indeed, a night of horroi “The loai of tho flames,” 
says Ti eve^an, “ lost cveiy ten seconds in the peal 
of the lebel artillery, the wdnstle of the gieat shot, 
the shucks of the suffeiers, w r ko foigot thou pam m 
the helpless anticipation of a sudden and agonising 
death, the group of ciymg w r omen and children 
huddled together in the ditch , tho stieam of men 
running to and fro between tho houses, laden with 
sacks of provisions, and kegs of ammunition, and 
hvmg burdens more precious still , the guards 
crouchmg sdent and w r atchful, hngei on tnggei, 
each at his station along the external wall , the 
forms of countless foes, revealed now and agam by 
the fitful glaie, piowlmg around thiough the outer 
gloom ” — all this made up a strangely teinble scene 
It is a proof of the quality of Mooie’s daiing that, by 
way of proving to the Sepoys that this calamity had 
not loweied the spmts of the garrison, he organised 
on the following mght a sally, and, with fifty picked 
men, dashed out on the rebel lines, swept them 
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for many hundreds of }ards upikod a number of 
24 poundor guns and slew their gunners. 

But tho burning of tko barracks was the fatal 
turning point of tho sicgo It destroyed (ho last 
sholtor of tho sick and tho woman and children. 
Tho wholo stock of modicincs and of surgical 
appliances was consumed, and tho wounded could 
no longor have their injuries dressed. Tho eighty 
odd Sopoys who formed part of tho gnmson had 
boon lodgod in tho building now bumod, It was 
deemed imprudent to allow them to mu with tho 
garrison generally and they wero told to provide 
for ihomsclrcfl and woro allowed to steal out of 
tho ontronchmcnt and cscapo 

Tho deaths amongst tho British multiplied fast. 
Tho tiro of tho Sepoys grow moro furious. “Tho 
round Bhot crashed nnd spun tlirough tho windows 
rakotl tho earthworks and skipped about tho open 
ground in every comer of our position. Tho bullets 
cut tho air nnd pattered on tho wall hfco hall Tho 
groat sholls rolled hissing along tho t loirs and dor n 
tho trenches, and bursting sjiread around tin m 
a circlo of wreck and mutilation and promiscuous 
destruction.” 

How fast tho poor l>c*icged wretches puuditd 
under this dcadl} Imil may bo imagined. A l ml 
for exnrnplo foil into a clu^rer of seven Jadies on I 
slow them all in a hreatlu A soldu r n wifi care} m a 
twin child ou each shoulder with her hud and 1} hir 
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side, was eiossmg a fiie-raked angle of tlie entiench- 
ment The same ball slew the husband, shattered 
both elbows of the wife, and toie asunder the body 
of one of the httle twins Geneial Wlieelei’s son 
was tying wounded His mothei and two sisters 
were busy tendmg him, his fathei looking on, when 
a cannon-ball toie thiough the wall of the 100m 
and smashed the wounded lad’s head literally to 
fragments 

One well had been turned into a sepulchie , 
to-day it is built oyer, and on the monument above 
it is wntten this msciiption — 

In a well undei tins enclosme were laid by the bands 
of their fellows in suffering the bodies of men, women, 
and children who died hard by duiing the heroic defence 
of Wheeler’s entrenchment, when beleaguered by the 
rebel Nana 

Then follows a veise from Psalm cxh — 

“ Our bones are scatteied at the giave’s mouth, as 
when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the 
eaith But mine eyes are unto Thee, O God the 
Loid ” 

The scanty supphes of watei foi that thn st-wasted 
ciowd had to be diawn horn the othei well, and 
on it the Sepoys, day and night, concentiated then 
file To draw from it was a kteial seivice of death 
One brave-hearted civilian, named John Mac KiIl op, 
descubed himself as “ no fighting man,” but claimed 
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side, was ciossmg a fiie-raked angle of tlie entiench- 
ment The same ball slew the busband, shattered 
both elbows of tbe wife, and toie asunder tbe body 
of one of the httle twins General Wheeler’s son 
was bang woimded His mother and two sisteis 
were busy tendmg him, his father looking on, when 
a cannon-ball toie through the wall of the room 
and smashed the wounded lad’s head literally to 
fragments 

One well had been turned into a sepulchie , 
to-day it is budt over, and on the monument above 
it is written this inscription — 

In a well undei tins enclosure were laid by the hands 
of their fellows m suffering the bodies of men, women, 
and children who died hard by during the heioic defence 
of Wheeler’s entrenchment, when beleaguered by the 
rebel Nana 

Then follows a verse from Psalm cxh — 

“ Oui bones are scatteied at the grave’s mouth, as 
when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the 
eaith But mine eyes are unto Thee, O God the 
Lord ” 

The scanty supplies of water foi that thnst-wasted 
ciowd had to be diawn from the other well, and 
on it the Sepoys, day and mght, concentiated then 
file To draw from it was a hteial service of death 
One brave-hearted civilian, named John MacKillop, 
descubed himself as “no fighting man,” but claimed 
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t° bo Appointed captain of the well,” and devoted 
lmnsolf to tho business of drawing water the most 
clangorous task of tho whole entrenchment. Ho 
kopt to his task for nearly a week, and then, while 
drawing a vessel of water waa shot. 

Ho Btaggerod a fow paces, mortally wounded, then 
foil, but held up with his dying hands the vessel 
filled with the preoions fluid, and begged one who ran 
to his holp to carry it to the lady to whom ho had 
promised it, Bayard, dying on the banks of the 
Soorn, and handing the water for whioh he himself 
thirsted to another dying soldier has not a better 
title to be remembered than simple-minded John 
HacKiIlop the “ oaptain of tho Oawnpore well 

On June 24 — when for nineteen days the wretohed 
garrison had been under gun fire — Wheeler writes to 
Lawrence All our carnages more or leas disabled 
ammunition short. We have no instruments, no 
medicine the British spirit alone remains but it 
cannot last for ever Surely we are not left to 
die liko rata in a cage." Lawrence writes back on 
June 27 giving what encouragement he can, and 
warning him not to acoept any terms. M You cannot 
rely on the Nanas promises. II a tvJ beaucoup (U 
prisonniers 

By the twenty first day of the siege the position 
of the British was hopeless. .Food bad almost 00m 
pletely failed Thom guns had become unserviceable. 
Tho unoonquorable garrison was fast dwindling 
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“ At rare intervals behind the eaithwoik they stood 
— gaunt and feeble likenesses of men — elutchmg 
with muffled fingers the ban els of their muskets, 
which glowed with heat intolerable to the naked 
hand, so fierce was the blaze of the mid-day sun” 
They might have sallied out and cut then way 
through their enemies, 01 died fighting amongst 
them , and they would have done so fifty times ovei 
but foi one consideiation The}’’ could not take then 
women and children with them, they could not 
abandon them There was the ceitamty, too, that the 
Indian lams, long delayed, must soon buist upon them 
Then then fiiearms would be rendeied useless , the 
holes m which the women and childien ciouched 
would be flooded , then wall of mud would be washed 
away 

No sign of help came fiom without Wheelei’s 
last despatch, dated June 24, ended with the words, 
“We want aid, aid, aid” But not meiely no aid, no 
whisper even from the outer world reached the 
unhappy garrison. 

The Sepoys, on then pait, weie growing weary of 
the siege Then losses were enormous They mig ht 
battei the entrenchments into dust, but they could 
not capture an inch of the blackened aiea these sliot- 
wiecked lrnes of eaith gndled These Sahibs weie 
fiercer than wounded tigeis They weie, indeed, pei- 
plexmgly and disqnietmgly aggiessive They weie 
perpetually making fieice httle sallies, whose tiack 
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wna marked by slaughtered Sepoys. Nona Sahib 
folt there was real danger that his fillip* might 
abandon their desperate task. He therefore under 
took to accomplish by craft what tho Sepoys could 
not do with cannon and bayonet, 

Nona Sahib unearthed from some gloomy room in 
the building whioh formed his headquarters a cap- 
tive Englishwoman waiting to be slaughtered, and 
sent her as a messenger to the entrenchments on the 
morning of June 24. “All those ran the brief 
note 0 who are m no way conn eo ted with the acts of 
Lord Dalhousie, and are willing to lay down their 
arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad. - 

Wheeler With a Boldiers pride was unwilling to 
give up the patch of ground he held for the Queen. 
Tho younger men, with the flame of battle in their 
blood, were eager to fight to the bitter end. To trust 
to the faith of mutineers, or to the humanity of a 
Hin du of Nana Sahib s tiger like nature, they argued, 
was a sadly desperate venture. Yot that way there 
might lio a chance of life for the women and children. 
Heath was certain if the siege lasted. It might bo 
less certain if they capitulated. 

The 25 th was spent m negotiations. Hoore and 
two othors met the Nana s representatives at a spot 
200 yards outside the entronohmenta. Thoy offered 
to gurronder on oondition that they were allowed to 
march out under arms with sixty rounds of ammu 
ration to each man that carnages were provided for 
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the wounded, tlie ladies, and the chilchen, and that 
boats, duly stocked with food, were supplied to cany 
them to Allahabad. In the afternoon the Nana sent 
in a verbal message saying that he accepted the teims, 
and the Bntish must march out that night They 
refused to do this, as they needed to make some 
piepaiations On this, the Nana sent an msolent 
message announcing that he must have his will , that 
if they delayed he would open on them with all his 
guns, and, as they weie penshmg fast from meie 
hunger, a few hours would leave not one of them 
alive 

Whiting, a gallant soldiei, met the insolent thieat 
with high corn age Let the Nana’s soldiers, if they 
liked, he answered, tiy to cany the entrenchments 
They had tned m vam foi three weeks to do so 
“If pushed to the last extiemity,” Whitmg added, 
“ they had powdei enough in the magazine to blow 
both airnies into the Ganges 

Then the Nana changed his tone, and giew 
effusively polite His emissanes condoled with 
Wheelei foi the sufferings he had gone thiougli 
But, thanks to Allah, the Evei -Merciful, all was 
ended now > The sahibs and the memsahibs had 
_ nothmg before them but a pleasant river voyage 
to their friends 1 A committee of Bntish officeis, 
under a guard of lebel cavalry, mspected the boats 
gathered at the landing-place, scaicely a mile dis- 
tant fiom the entrenchments, at their request tern- 
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porory floors of bamboos wero laid down m the boats, 
and roof* of thatoli stretched over them. 

Nana Sahib as a matter of fact, meant murder 
murder sudden, bloody and all-embracing But he 
onjoyod so to speak, toying with hi* unconscious 
victims beforehand Over the gorgon like visage of 
murder he hung a smiling and dainty mask, and 
with soft-voiced oourtesy he oonsented to all ar 
rangementa for the * comfort " of his victims I 

That night at Cawnpore there were two busy 
spots, a mile distant from each other In the en 
trenohments the poor survivors were preparing for 
their march, a march — though they knew it not — 
to the grave. Mothers were collecting the garments 
of their little ones. Some paid a last sad visit to the 
fatal weD, where their dead were lying Othors wore 
packing their scanty possessions intending to oarry 
them with them Soldiers were cleaning their 
muskets and Btonng their cartridges. And a mile 
distant Tontia Topee the Nana s general, was plant- 
ing his cannon and arranging his Sepoys so as to 
pour upon the boats at a given signal a fire whioh 
should slay the whole unhappy company tboy 
earned. 



CHAPTER V 


CAWNPORE THE MUBDER GHAUT 

I T was a compare of some 450 poisons — old and 
young, sick and wounded, men, women, and 
clnldien — wlio filed out of Wkeelei’s entrenchments 
on tlie morning of June 27, m that sad pilgrimage 
Trevelyan describes the scene — 

First came the men of the 32nd Regiment, then 
dauntless captain at then head , thinking little as evei 
of the past, hut much of the future , and so mai clung 
unconscious towards the death which lie had often corn ted 
Then moved on the throng of native beai ers, groaning in 
monotonous cadence beneath the weight of the palan- 
quins, through whose sliding panels might he discerned 
the pallid forms of the wounded , then limbs mdely 
bandaged with shirt-sleeves and old stockings and strips 
of gown and petticoat And next, musket on sliouldei 
and revolver m belt, followed they who could still walk 
and fight Step was not kept m those ranks Little was 
there of martial array, or soldier-like gait and attitude 
In discoloured flannel and tattered nankeen, mute and m 
pensive mood, tramped by the remnant of the immortal 
garrison These men had finished their toil, and had 
fought their battle, and now, if hope was all but dead 
within them, there survived at least no residue of fear 
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Vi hart, in Ins single person constituted the rear 
guard. A wounded man lying m a bed earned by 
four native bearers, an English lady walking by his 
side camo out of the entrenchment shortly after the 
rest had left. It was Colonel Ewart, of the 34th, 
with his faithful wife The little group could not 
overtake the m a m body and when it hod passed out 
of sight round a bend m the road a crowd of tho 
colonel 8 own Sepoys stopped the poor wife and her 
wounded husband. The porters were ordered to 
lay the bed down, and with brutal jeats the Sepoys 
mooked their dying oolonel Is not this a fine 
parade?" they asked, with shouts of laughter 
Then, mirth giving place to murder they suddenly 
fell upon Ewart, and literally hewed him to pieces 
under tho eyes of his agonised wife. They told hor 
to go in peace as they would not kill a woman, and 
by way of comment on the statement ono of thorn 
stepped book to give himself room for the stroko, 
and Blew her with a single blow 

The road to the Ganges, a little over a mile in 
length, crossed a little wooden bndge painted white, 
and swung to the right down a ravine to the river 
0 A vast multitude ” aayB Trevelyan, * speechless and 
motaonleea as spectres, watched thorr descent into 
that valloy of the shadow of death." Directly tho 
last Englishman hod crossed the bridge and turned 
down the lane, a double line of SopoyB was drawn 
across the entrance to the Ghaut, and slowly tho 
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gicflt company made its way down to the uvei’s edge 
Some forty boats weie lying theie — eight-oaied coun- 
tiy budgerows, clumsy stiuctuics, with thatched roofs, 
and looking not unlike floating hay-stacks They lay 
m the shallow water a few yaids fiom the bank 
A moment’s pause took place when the crowd of 
sahibs and memsahibs, with then wounded and the 
little ones, reached the watei’s edge Theie weie no 
planks by which they could leach the boats, none 
of the boatmen spoke a woid, or made a movement 
They sat silent, like spectatois at a tiagedy 

Then the ciowd splashed mto the watei The 
wounded weie lifted into the boats , women with 
their children clambered on board , the men were 
finding then places , the officers, standmg knee-deep 
in the rivei, weie helping the last and feeblest to 
embark It was nine o’clock m the morning 
Suddenly, in the hot morning air, a bugle screamed 
shrill and menacmg, somewheie up the ravine It 
was the signal ' Out of the foity boats the native 
boatmen leaped, and splashed through the water to 
the bank. Into the stiaw roofs of many of the boats 
they thrust, almost in the act of leapmg, red-hot 
embers, and nearly a score of boats weie almost 
instantly red-crested with flames 

A little white Hindu temple high up on the bank 
overlooked the whole scene Here sat Tantia Topee, 
the Nana’s geneial, with a cluster of Sepoy officeis 
He controlled the whole drama from this pomt of 

H 
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vantage liko a stage-manager and on his si gnup 
irom the lines of Sepoys who were lying ooncealed 
in the undergrowth, from guns perched high on the 
nvor bank, and from both sides of the river at once, 
there broke upon the forty boats, with their flaming 
roofs and hapless crowds of white-faced passengers, 
a terrific storm of shot. 

Those slam by the sudden bullet were many and 
were happy in their fata The wounded perished 
under the burning flakes and strangling smoke of 
tho flaming straw roofs. Many leaped into the nvor 
and crouching ohm-deep under the sides of the 
boats, tried to shelter themselves from the cm el 
tempest of shot. Some swam oat into the stream 
till they sank in the reddened water under the 
leisurely aim of the Sepoys. Others, leaping into 
the water tried to push off the stranded boats. 
Some of yet sterner temper kneelmg under the 
roofs of burning tbatoh, or standing wmst-doep m 
the Ganges, fired bock on the Sepoys, who by this 
time lined the rivers edge. 

General Wheeler aocording to one report, perished 
beneath the stroke of a Sepoys sword os ho stepped 
ont of his palkee His daughters were slam with 
him, save one, the youngest, who Jaw happy was 
oamed off by a native trooper to die later In tho 
offioial evidenoe taken long afterwords is tho account 
given by a half-casto Christian woman. General 
Wheeler” she said, oamo last in a polk 00. They 
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cm nod him into I ho Mat or near tho boat. 1 Hi nod 
close by ho Miid, ‘Cany mo n lit t lo farther toAvavds 
the boat.’ But a hooper .said, ‘ ho ; got. out hole/ Ah 
tho geneial got. out of t ho palhoo head foioinosl, tho 
tioopei gaAO him a cut -with Ins awoid tluough tho 
ucck, nud ho fell mt t ho Motor My son Man killed 
near him 1 sum ll.alnsl alas! Some moio slabbed 
Mith bayonets , othois cut, iIomii Lit lie infauls wore 
torn m pieces. Wo ,snu i(, M’o did I and loll you only 
Mliat mo ssav. Other olnldion M’oio stabbed and 
tlnoMU into tho nvor. Tho .school-girls M’oro hurnt 
to death. .1 saw t.lioir clothes and hair oalcli lire." 

Piosently I ho iiio of tho Sepoys coasod, and tho 
Aviot.chcd RuivivoiH of tho massaoro — r?5 ,n muulior 
— avoio diaggod aslioio. They oamo Htinnhling up 
tho slope ol Iho hank, a bedraggled company, their 
clothing dripping with tho Avator of the (tangos, or 
soiled Mitli its mud Tho}' crept up (ho ravine down 
winch, a lniol hour bolero, they had walked with 
Hopo sliming bo fore thorn. Doav Oriel’ kept pane with 
thorn, Despair wont boforo thorn; Death IblloAvnd 
after. They had loft their dead in tho river behind 
thorn , they woro Aval king to a yet more cruel fate 
m front “ 3 saw that many of tho Indian Avoro 
Avounded,” said ono Avitnoss altonvards; "their 
clothoH had blood on thoni. Sonio had their drosao/t 
torn, 1m I, all had ol ethos. 1 saw ono or two children 
Avi t.h out cloth oh. TJioi o Avoro no men in tho party, hut 
only somo hoys of twolvo or thirl, non years of ago.” 
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The Bad company was marohed baok to the old 
cantonment, where the Nana himself came ont to 
exult over his victims. Lady Canning m her journal, 
writes “ There were fifteen young ladies m Cawn 
poro and at first they wrote such happy letters, 
saying time had never been so pleasant it was 
every dny like a picmo and they hoped they would 
not be sent away they said a regiment would come 
and they felt quite safe. Poor poor thingB not one 
of them was Raved.” How many of that girlish band 
of fifteen perished, with flaming hair and dress, in 
the boats ? Or did they stand shivering m the loy 
oldll of terror amongst the captives over whom the 
tiger glanoe of Nana Sahib wandered m triumph ? 
After bemg duly inspected, these poor captives were 
thrust into a couple of rooms m tho Savada-house, 
and left to what reflections may be imagined. 

Three boats out of tho forty meanwhile, had 
actually got away Two drifted to the Oude shore 
and were overtaken by instant massacre. One boat, 
however had for the moment a happier fate. It 
oaught the mid-current of the Ganges, and wont 
drifting downwards and that solitary drifting boat, 
without oars or rudder bearing up m its crary planks 
above tho dork waters of the Ganges tho solo snmrora 
of the heroic garrison of Cawn poro started on a 
wilder stranger voyage than is recorded olsowlioro 
m nil history 

It was Yibort s boat and by a ounoua clionco it 
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included m its passengers the most heroic spnits 
in tlie garrison Moore was theie, and Ashe, and 
Delafosse , Mowbiay Thomson swam out to it from 
Ins own boat, and with him Muiphy, a private of 
the 32nd — two of the four who finally survived out 
of the whole garrison The boat was mtended to 
cany only fifty, but neaily a hundred fugitives weie 
ciowded within its crazy sides 

A cannon-shot smashed its rudder It had no 
oais nor food Fiom either bank a hail of shot 
pm sued it Eveiy now and agam the clumsy boat 
would ground on some shallow, then, while the 
Sepoys shot fast and funously, a group of officeis 
would jump overboaid, and push the clumsy craft 
afloat agam 

Moore, pushmg at the boat m this fashion, with 
broken collar-bone, was shot tlnough the heait 
Ashe and Bowden and Glanville shared the same 
fate Soon the dying and the dead on the deck of 
this shot-pelted boat were as many as the living 
“We had no food in the boat,” wiote Mowbray 
Thomson afterwaids , “ the water of the Ganges 
was all that passed oui lips. The wounded and 
the dead were often entangled togethei m the bottom 
of the boat ” 

When evening came the boat ran heavily aground 
Under the screen of darkness the women and chil- 
dren were landed, and the boat, with great effort, 
floated agam, the Sepoys accompany mg the opeia- 
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tion with yolleyH of musketry flights of b urning 
arrows, and even a clumsy attempt at a fire-ship 
w No one slept that night and no one ate, for food 
there was none on board." 

When day broke the tragical voyage was con 
tmued, still to an accompaniment of musketry 
bullets. At two o clock the boat stranded again. 
“Major Vibart,” Rays Mowbray Thomson, “had been 
shot through one arm on the preceding day Never 
theless, he got out, and, while helping to push off 
the boat* was shot through the other arm Captain 
Turner had both his legs smashed Captain Whiting 
was killed Lieutenant Hamson was shot dead." 
These are sample records from that strange log 

Towards evening a boat, manned by some sixty 
Sepoys, appeared in pursuit, but it, too ran upon a 
sand bank, and this gave the sahibs an opportunity 
at which they leaped with fierce joy From the 
sorely battered boat, which had been pelted far 
nearly two dayB and nights with bullets, a score of 
haggard and ragged figures tumbled and came 
splashing with stem purpose through the shallows. 
And then for some twenty breathless minutes, tho 
Sepoys, by way of change instead of being hunters, 
became the hunted, and only uomo half-dozon, who 
wore good swimmers, oscaped to tell thoir oomrodea 
what the oxpenenoe was like. Mowbray Thomson 
tells tho Btory m disappointingly bald prose. “In 
stead of waiting for them to attack ns,” he says, 
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“eighteen or twenty of us charged them, and few of 
then number escaped to tell the story ” 

Night fell black and stormy, and through falling 
ram and the sighing darkness the boat, with its 
freight of dead and dying, drifted on It lecalls the 
ship of which Tennyson sang, with its “dark height, 
a vanished life ” In the mommg it was found that 
the boat had diifted mto some backwater whence 
escape was impossible The Sepoys Imed the bank 
and hied heavily Vibart, who was dying, but still 
remamed the mastei spirit of the little company, 
ordeied a sally “Whilst there was a sound arm 
among them that could load and file, 01 thrust with 
the bayonet,” says Kaye, “ still the great game o± the 
English was to go to the front and smite the enemy, 
as a lace that seldom waited to be smitten” 

Mowbray Thomson and Delafosse, with some 
twelve men of the 82nd and 34th, clambered ovei 
the side of the boat, waded ashore, and chaiged the 
Sepoys, who fled befoie them They piessed eagerly 
on, shootmg and stabbing, but presently found new 
crowds of the enemy gatheimg m their rear The 
gallant fourteen faced about, and fought then way 
back to where they had left the boat Alas 1 it had 
vanished 

They commenced to march along the nvei-bank 
m the dnection of AJlahabad, with an intei val of 
twenty paces between each man, so as to make the 
fire of then pm suers less deadly Shoeless, faint 
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Tnth hungor bare-headed, they fought their Tray for 
some miles. Their pursuers grew rapidly m num 
bora and daring One English man had fallen the 
others wheeled suddenly round, and seized a small 
Hindu temple determined to make a last stand there. 
There was just room enough for the thirteen to stand 
upright in the little shrine. Their pursuers after a 
few minutes anxious pause tned to rush the door, 
but as the historian of the fight puts it a there was 
no room for any of them inside "• — though, as it 
turned out, a good deal of room was required out- 
side for the dead bodies of those who hod mode tho 
attempt 

An effort was made to smoke out, and then to 
bum out the unconquerable sahibs. When these 
devices failed gunpowder was brought up and ar 
rangements made for blowing the entire shrine, with 
its indomitable garrison, into space. Boeing thoso 
preparations tho British oharged out. Seven of 
them, who oould swim, stnppod themselves, and 
headed the sally intending to break through to tho 
river 

Seven naked sahibs, charging through smoke and 
flame with levelled bayonets, would naturally bo a 
somewhat disquieting apparition, and the seven, had 
no difficulty m breaking through tlioir enemies and 
reaching the Ganges. The other six who could not 
swim, ran full into the Sepoy mass, and died mu to 
and fighting 
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Then commenced the puisuit of the swimmers 
Two weie soon shot and sank, a third, swnnmmg 
on Ins back, and not seemg wheie he was going, 
struck a sandspit, wheie some natives weie waitmg to 
beat out his biams at leisuie Theie lemamed four 
— Mowbray Thomson, Delafosse, and two pnvates, a 
pair of stiong-kmbed and biave-hearted Inshmen, 
named Murphy and Sullivan This heioic and 
much-endurmg four, divmg like wild ducks at the 
flash of hostile muskets, out-swam and out-tned their 
pursueis When at last they landed, they had be- 
tween them “a flannel shirt, a strip of lmen cloth, 
and five severe wounds” 1 They found lefuge with a 
friendly landownei, and leached the British lines, 
though Sullivan died within a fortmght of leach- 
mg the place of safety 

Meanwhile, what had happened to the boat after 
the gallant fourteen left it ? Its crew consisted of 
httle else than wounded men, dead bodies, and ex- 
hausted women and children Upon these swooped 
down a gieat crowd of enemies The boat was cap- 
tuied, and its stem promptly turned back towaids 
Cawnpoie On the morning of June 30, the boat lay 
agam at the entrance of the fatal ghaut 
- In the evidence taken long afterwards, there weie 
biought back, accoidmg to one native witness, sixty 
sahibs, twenty-five memsahibs, and four childien 
“The Nana oidered the sahibs to be sepaiated from 
the memsahibs, and shot So the sahibs were seated 
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on the ground, and two companies of the Nadiree 
Begimenfr stood ready to fire. Then said one of the 
memsahibs, the doctors wife (What doctor 7 How 
should I know ?) X will not leave my husband. If 
he must die I will die with him . So she ran and 
sat down behind her husband, clasping him round 
the waist. Directly she said this, the other mem 
sahibs said. We also will die with our husbands, 
and they all sat down, each with her husband Then 
their husbands said. Go back, but they would not 
Whereupon the Nana ordered his soldiers, and they 
going in, pulled them away forcibly But they oould 
not pull away the doctors wife. 

Cap tarn Seppings asked leave to read prayers before 
they died His hands were untied one arm hung 
broken, but, standing up he groped m his pocket for 
a little prayer book, and oommenoed to read — but 
what prayer or psalm, none now oan telL ” After ho 
had read," as the witness tells the Btory " ho shut the 
book, and the sahibs shook hands all round. Then 
the SepoyB fired One sahib rolled one way ono an 
other as they sat. But they were not dead, only 
wounded. So they went m and finish od them off 
with swords." When all was over the twenty four 
memsahibs, with their four children woro sent to 
swell the little orowd of captives in Savada house. 
Some seventeen days of weeping hie yet mtorvenod 
between them and the fatal Well. 

Tho story of tho final not in tho great trogody at 
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Cawnpore cannot be told without some account of 
events outside Cawnpore itself A relieving force had 
been organised at Calcutta, of which Neill’s Fusileeis 
at Allahabad were the advance guard , but a leader was 
wanted, and on June 17 Sir Patrick Grant brought 
Havelock, “ the dust of Peisia still in the crevices of 
his s woid-handle,” to the Governor- General, saying, 
“Your Excellency, I have brought you the man” 

Havelock was sixty- two years of age when the gieat 
chance of his life came to him A httle man, prim, 
erect, alert, quick-footed, stem-featured, with snow- 
white moustache and beaid Havelock, no doubt, 
had his limitations A stram of severity ran through 
his character “ He was always,” says one who seived 
under him, “ as soui as if he had swallowed a pmt of 
vinegar, except when he was bemg shot at, and then 
he was as bhthe as a schoolboy out for a holiday” 
Theie is a touch of burlesque, of course, m that sen- 
tence , but Havelock was, no doubt, austere of tempei, 
impatient of fools, and had a will that moved to its 
end with something of the fiery haste and scorn of 
obstacles pioper to a cannon ball He was fond, too, 
of making Napoleonic orations to his men, and had 
a high-pitched, carrying voice, which could make 
itself audible to a legiment And the British soldiei 
m fighting mood is rather apt to be impatient of 
oratory 

But Havelock was a framed and scientific soldiei, 
audacious and resolute m the highest degree , a deeply 
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rohgious man, with a sense of duty of the antique 
sort, that Boomed ease and reckoned life when 
woighod against honour as a mere gram of wind 
blown dust. And Havelock, somehow inspired in 
his men a touch of that sternness of valour wo asso- 
ciate with Cromwell a Ironsides. 

It is curious, in view of Havelock s achievements 
and after fame to read in the current literature of the 
moment, the impression he made upon hasty critics 
in Calcutta and elsewhere. The Friend of India, 
the leading Caloutta journal, described him as a 
"fossil general n I I^dy Canning m her journal, 
writes "General Havelock is not in fashion. No 
doubt he is fussy and tiresome but his little old, 
8 tiff figure looks as active and fit for use as if he woro 
made of steeL* She again and ogam refers to “ dear 
little old Havelock, with his fussiness " — " fussiness * 
being in this case, little more than the unpataonoe 
of a strong will set to a great task, and fretted by 
threads of red tapo. Lord Hardmge had said, “If 
India is ever in danger let Havelock be put in oom 
mand of an army and it will be saved.* And Havo- 
looh b after history amply justified that prediction. 

Havelock had about the tiniest foroe that ever set 
forth to the task of saving an empire. It never was 
able to put on tho actual battle-field 1500 men. 
Thero were 76 men of tho Royal Artillery lees than 
400 of tho Madras Fusil eers less than 300 of tho 
78th Highlanders 435 men of tho 64th, and 190 of 
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the 84th, with 450 Sikhs of somewhat doubtful loyalty, 
and 50 native megulai horse, whose disloyalty was 
not in the least doubtful Havelock’s leliable cavalry 
consisted of 20 volunteeis, amateuis mostly, under 
Baiiow 

Measured agamst the scale of modem aimies, 
Havelock’s foice seems little more than a coiporal’s 
guard But the fighting value of this httle aimy was 
not to be measured by coimtmg its files “Better 
soldieis,” says Archibald Foibes, “have nevei trod 
this earth” They commenced then* march from 
Allahabad on July 7, they marched, and fought, 
and conqueied undei the intoleiable heat of an 
Indian midsummei, and agamst overwhelmmg odds, 
until when, on Septembei 19 — little moi e than eight 
weeks afterwards — Outram and Havelock ciossed the 
Ganges in then advance on Lucknow, only 250 of 
Havelock’s “Ironsides ” weie left to take pait m that 
advance In the whole histoiy of the wai, men have 
seldom daied, and enduied, and achieved moie than 
did Havelock’s column m the gallant but vam 
struggle to reheve Cawnpoie 

Maude commanded its tmy batteiy , Hamilton led 
the Highlanders , Stirling the 64th , the gallant, ill- 
fated Renaud, the Fusileeis Stuart Beatson was 
Havelock’s assistant adjutant-geneial, Frasei Tytlei 
was his assistant quarteimastei -geneial Of the 
Highlanders — the Ross-shne Bufis— Foibes says, “ It 
was a lemaikable legiment, Scottish to the back- 
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bone , Highland to the core of its heart Its ranks 
■were filled with Mackenzie*, Maodonalds, TuHodis, 
Macnaba, Rosses Gunns, and Uackays. The Chris- 
turn name of half the Grenadier company was Donald, 
It could glow with the Highland fervour it oould he 
sullen with the Highland dourness and it may be 
added, it oould oharge with the stem and irresistible 
valour of the North. 

When the little force began its march for Oawn 
pore, the soil was swampy with the first furious 
showers of the rainy season, and m tho intervals of 
the rain, the skies were white with the glare of on 
Indian sun m July "For tho first three days,” says 
Maude, "they waded m a sea of slosh, knoe-deep 
now and now breast-high while the flood of tropical 
ram beat down from overhead. As far to right and 
left as eye oould pierce extended one vast morass." 
After these three days’ toil through ram and mud 
the rains vanished the sky above them become liko 
white flame, and, till they reached Cawnpore Have- 
lock b troops had to march and fight under a son that 
was well nigh as deadly as tho onomy s ballots. 

On July ii Havelock marchod fifteen miles undor 
the intolerable heat to Arroporu Camping for a 
few hours, he started again at midnight, picked up 
Renaud s men while the stars were yet ghttormg m tho 
heaven, pushed steadily on and at seven o clock after 
a march of sixteen mile*, camped at Belinda, four 
mile* out of Futtehporo. The mon had outmorohod 
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tlie tents and baggage, and weie almost exhausted. 
They had fallen out, and weie scattered under the 
tiees, “some lubbing melted fat on their blistered 
feet, otheis cooling their chafes m the pools , many 
more too dead-beaten to do anything but he still” 
It was Sunday morning 

Suddenly there broke above the groups of tired 
soldiery the roai of cannon. Gi ape-shot swept over 
the camp Ovei the crest and down the opposite 
slopes rode, with shouts and blandished tulwars, a 
huge mass of rebel cavalry It was a genuine sui- 
piise' But the bugles lang out shrilly ovei the 
scatteied clusters of Havelock’s men They fell 
mstantly mto formation , sknmishers lan to the 
fiont, and the enemy’s cavahy came to an abrupt 
halt It was a sui prise foi them, too They had 
expected to see only Renaud’s composite force — a 
meie handful, what they beheld mstead, was Have- 
lock’s steady and workmanlike fiont 

Havelock did not attack immediately His cool 
judgment warned him that his over- weaned soldiers 
needed rest befoie bemg flung mto the fight, and 
orders weie given for the men to he down in rank 
Presently the rebel cavahy wheeled aside, and le- 
vealed a long front of infantry, with battenes of 
artillery, and the rebel geneial, finding the British 
motionless, actually began a movement to turn their 
flank 

Then Havelock stiuck, and struck swiftly and haid 
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Maude a battery was sent forward He took hia pieces 
at a run to wi thm 200 yards of the enemy s front, 
wheeled round and opened fire. The British m 
fan try covered by a spray of skirmishers armed 
with Enfold rifles, swept steadily forward The 
rebel general, conspicuous on a gorgeously adorned 
elephant, was busy directing the movements of his 
foroe, and Maude tells the story of how Stuart 
Beatson, who stood near his guns, asked him to 
knock over that obap on the elephant"* “I dm 
mounted " says Maude and laid the gun myBelfi a 
9-pounder at line of metal (700 yards) rango 
and my first shot went m under the beasts tail, and 
came out at his chest rolling it over and giving its 
rider a bad fkIL 

Its nder as it happened, was Tftntia Topoe the 
Nanas general and had that 9- pound ball struck 
bun, instead of his elephant, it might have saved tho 
lives of the women and ohildren m Cawnpore. 

Meanwhile, the 64th and the Highlanders m ono 
resolute charge had swept ovor the rebel guns. 
Renaud, with his Fu sheers, had crumpled up then 
flank, and the Nana s troops, a torrent of fugitives, 
wero in foil flight to Futtehporo. The battlo was 
pnvoticaf/y won m tea mutate s, aU the rebel geos 
being captured — so fierco and swift was tho British 
advanoe. 

The rebel Sepoys knew tho fighting quality of 
the sahibs but now tho y found a quite now fiorco- 
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ness in it Havelock’s soldieis noio on flic to avenge 
a thousand nnudcis And, Hying fast, as Ticvclyan 
puts it, the Han. is tioops “told cvciywhcio that tho 
sahibs had come hack m strange guise , some draped 
like women to lernmd them what manner of wiong 
they veie sworn to requito, otheis, conspicuous by 
tall blue caps, v ho hit then maik without being seen 
to Hie — tlic native description of tho Enfield rifle 
with which tho Madias Fusileers weic armed 

The fight at Futtehpore is memoiable as bemg the 
fust occasion on vkicli Bntish tioops and the lebel 
Sepojs met m open battle The Nana had shoitly 
before issued a proclamation announcing that the 
British had “ all been destioyed and sent to hell by 
the pious and sagacious troops who weie film to their 
religion”, and, as "no trace of them was left, it 
became the duty of all the subjects of the Govern- 
ment to rejoice at the delightful intelligence” But 
Futtehpore showed that “all the yellow-faced and 
narrow-minded people ” had not been “ sent to hell ” 
They had leappeared, mdeed, with imcomfoi table 
eneigy, and a disagreeable deteimmation to despatch 
every Sepoy they could capture somewhere in that 
direction > 

Havelock’s men had maiched nmeteen miles, and 
fought and won a gieat battle, without a particle of 
food, and so dreadful was the heat that twelve men 
died of sunstioke Havelock camped on July 13 to 
give his men rest, resumed his maich on the 14th, 

1 
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and on the morning of the 15th found the Sepoys 
drawn up in great strength m front of a village called 
Aong twenty two miles south of Cawnpore. Renaud 
led his Fusfleers straight at the village and earned 
it with a famous bayonet charge, but the gallant 
leader of the blue caps ” fell, mortally wounded, m 
the oharge Maudes guns smashed the enemy s 
artillery and when the Highlanders and the 64th 
were seen coming on, the SepoyB ogam fled. 

Havelock pressed steadily on, and found tho 
Sepoys had rallied and were drawn up in a strong 
position oovered by a nvulet swollen bank high 
with recent rains known as Pandoo Nuddee, A fine 
atone bridge crossed the nver it was guarded by a 
34 pound gun, a 25 pound carronade, and a strong 
force of infantry Hnvelook quickly developed lus 
plan of attaok Maude raced forward with his guns, 
and placed them at three different points, so os to 
bring a concentric firo to bear on the bndgo. Maudo s 
first blast of spherical case-shell broke the spongo 
staves of the heavy guns in tho rebel battory and 
rendered them usolosa 

The Sepoys tried to blow up the bridge. But 
Maudes fire was hot Stephenson, with his u bIao 
cape was ooming up at tho doublo, and tho Sopoys 
got flumod. They had minod tho bndgo and tho 
mine was fired prematurely Tho explosion shattered 
the parnpot of the bndgo but through tho whito 
•moke came the Fimleers, thoir bayonots sparkling 
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vengefully The Highlandeis followed eageily m 
support The bridge was earned, the guns taken, 
the rebel gunners bayoneted, the lebel centre pieiced 
and broken, and the rebel army itself swept north- 
wards, with infinite dust and noise, in a ineie tumult 
of pamc-stiicken flight 

The British camped foi the mght on the battle- 
field At three o’clock in the morning, with the stars 
sparkling keenly over then heads, and a full moon 
flooding the camp with its white hght, Havelock 
formed up his men He told them he had learned 
there were some 200 women and childien still held 
as pnsoneis in Cawnpoie, the suivivois of the 
massacre of June 27 “Think of oui women and 
the little ones,” he said, “ m the power of those devils 
incarnate” The men answered with a shout, and, 
without waitmg for the woid of command, went 
“ fours light,” and took the road 

It was a march of twenty miles The sun rose 
and scorched the silent and panting ranks of the 
British with its pitiless heat The Highlanders suf- 
fered most, they weie wholly unprepaied for a sum- 
mei campaign, and weie actually wearing the heavy 
woollen doublets intended foi winter use , but theu 
stubborn Northern blood sustained them Every 
now and again, indeed, some pool fellow in ranks 
dropped as though shot through the head, literally 
killed with the heat Nana Sahib himself held the 
approach to Cawnpoie, with 7000 troops and a power- 
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ful artillery and Ins position was found to be of great 

strength. 

Havelook studied it a fow minutes with keen and 
soldierly glance and formod his plana He had the 
genius which can use rules but winch also on occa 
sion, oan dispense with rales. He violated all the 
aocepted canons of war in his attack upon tho Nanas 
position. He amused the enemy’s front with the fire 
of a company of the Fusil eera and the manoeuvres 
of Barrow s twenty volunteer sabres, while with his 
whole force he himself swept round to the right to 
turn the Nana s flank. Havelock, that is, naked his 
baggage and his communications, to strike a dar ing 
blow for viotory 

As Havelook s men pressed grimly forward, screened 
by a small grpve they heard the bands of tho Sepoy 
regiments playing Auld long syne" and "Cheer 
boys, cheer " and tho sound made the men clutch 
their muskets with a little touch of added fury The 
Sepoys discovered Havelock’s strategy rather la to, 
and swung their guns round to moot it. Thoir firo 
smote the flank of Havelook s column era oily but tho 
Bn tosh never paused nor faltered. When Havelook 
judged his turning movement was sufficiently ad 
vonood, he wheeled the column into lino. His light 
guns were insufficient to beat down tho firo of tho 
hoavy pieces workod by tho rebels, and ho launched 
his High! and are at the battoiy They moved dourly 
forward under a hoavy firo till within oiglity yards of 
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the guns Then the bayonets came down to the 
charge, and -with heads bent low and kilts flying in 
the Mind, (I10 Higklnndeis went m m it h a inn Tho 
cliargc Mas m perfect silence, not a shot nor a shout 
being licaid but it was so fm ions that mound and 
guns were earned m an instant, and tho village itself 
SMept through As Forbes desenbes it, "Mad Mitli 
the ardour of battle, cvcr} r diop of Highland blood 
afiic m every vein, the Ross-sluic men crashed light 
through the village, and cleaiod it bcfoio they diopped 
out of the double” They had ciushed tho enemy’s 
left, taken its guns, and sent a gieat mass of Sepoys 
M'linlmg to tho rear. 

But the moment they cmeigcd fiom the village, 
the great hoM'itzer in the Nana’s centie opened hie 
upon the Highlanders, and once moie. the unequal 
duel between lxayonet and cannon had to be rcneM r ed 
Havelock himself galloped up to M r licie the High- 
landeis M r eie lefoimmg after the confusion and rap- 
ture of theii rush, and, pointing with his sword to the 
gieat howitzei, pouring its icd tonent of flame upon 
them, cued “ Nom', Highlandeis 1 anothei chaige hke 
that wins the day ” 

The Gaelic blood w r as still on file The ofBceis 
could haidly lestiam then men till they were loughly 
formed In another moment the kilts and bonnets 
and bayonets of the 78th were porning m a torrent 
over the big gun, and the lebel centie was bioken 1 
Meanwhile the 64th and 84th had tin ust roughly 
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back Nana Sahib s right wing but, fighting bravely 
the Sepoys clung with unusual courage to a village 
about a mile to the rear of the position they first held, 
and their guns drawn up in its front, fired fast and 
with deadly effeot. 

The Highlanders pressing on from the centre found 
themselves shoulder to shoulder with the 64th, ad 
vanoing from the left Maude s guns, with the teams 
utterly exhausted were a mile to the rear Men were 
dropping fast m the British ranks, worn out with 
marching and charging under heat so ornoL In tho 
smoko-blackened hues men were stumbling from 
very fatigue as they advanced on the quick red 
flashes and eddying smoke of the battory whioh 
oovered the village. But Havelock, riding with the 
leading hies, knew the soldier’s nature “from the 
crown of his shako down to his ammunition boots. 

Who be oned is to take that village — tho High 
landers or the 64th ? ” Both regiments had Northern 
blood m them — the 64th is now known as the North 
Staffordshire — and that sudden appeal that pitted 
regiment against regiment, sent the stout Midlandcrs 
of the 64th and tho hot-blooded Gaols from tho 
olaohans and glens and looh sides of Rocs-shiro, 
forward m one racing chargo that camod guns and 
village without a oheok. 

The bottle eeomed won, and Havelock reforming 
Ins column, moved steadily forward But tho Nano 
was playing his last card and his gonomls at least 
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showed despeiate courage They made a thud stand 
athwait the Cawnpoie load, and within a short dis- 
tance of Cawnpoie itself. A 24-poundei, flanked on 
either side by guns of lighter cahbre, coveied the 
Nana’s front, and his infantry, a sohd mass, was 
-diawn up behind the guns Havelock’s men had 
maiched twenty miles, and made a dozen despeiate 
chaiges Then guns weie far m the leai Yet to 
halt was to be destroyed 

Havelock allowed Ins men to fling themselves 
panting on the ground foi a few minutes, then, 
ndmg to the front, and turning his back to the 
enemy’s guns, so as to face the men, he cued m his 
keen, high-pitched voice, “ The longei you look at it, 
men, the less you will like it 1 The brigade will 
advance — left battahon leading” 

The left battalion was the 64th Majoi Stirling 
promptly bi ought foiward his leadmg files, and 
Havelock’s son and aide-de-camp galloped down, 
and, ndmg beside Stnlmg, shaied with him the 
leadership of the chaige — a circumstance for which 
the 64th, as a mattei of fact, scarcely foigave him, 
as they wanted no bettei leadership than that of 
their own majoi Theie was less of dan and dash 
about this charge than in the eaihei chaiges of the 
day , but m steady valour it was unsurpassed 

On came the 64th, silently and coolly Havelock 
himself, m a lettei to his wife, wrote with a father’s 
pride about his son " I never saw so brave a youth,” 
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ho wrote, os the boy Harry ho plaoed himself 
opposite the muzzle of a gun that was scattering 
death mto the ranks of the 64th Queens, and led 
on the regiment under a shower of grape to its 
capture. This finished the fight. The grape was 
deadly but he calm, as if telling George stones about 
India.” 

When the steady but shot- tormented lme of the 
64th found itself so near the battery that through 
the whirling smoke theyoould see the toiling gunners 
and the gleam of bepoy bayonets beyond them, then 
the British soldiers made their leap With a shont 
they oharged on and over the guns, and through tho 
lines behind, and Nana Sahibs force was utterly and 
finally crushed. Havelock had not a sabre to launch 
on the flying foe but his tired infantry who had 
marohed twenty miles and fought without panso 
for four hours, kept np the pursuit till the outer 
edge of Cawnpore was reached. Then Havelock 
halted them and, piling arms, the exhausted sol 
diem dropped m sections where they stood, falling 
asleep on the bare ground careless of food or tonta. 

They were aroused long before daybreak, and 
through their ranks ran in whispers tho story gnm 
and terrible, ef the m&ssizcn? irhieh, by only a few 
hoora, had cheated their splendid rolour of its 
reward. 

How great was tho valour how stubborn tho on 
duranoo, shown thus for by Havelocks men is not 
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easily realised. In nine days — betwixt July 7-16 
— they had, to quote then commandei’s words 
“inarched undei the Indian sun of July 126 miles, 
and fought foui actions ” What bettei proof of 
haidihood, valoui, and discipline could be imagmed ? 
But the Butish solchei is a queei compound, with 
very sudden and suiprismg alternations of vntue 
When Cawnpore was won and plundeied, immense 
stoies of beei and spnits fell mto the hands of the 
soldiers, and foi a tune it seemed as if Havelock’s 
band of heioes would dissolve mto a mere ignoble 
gang of drunkaids Havelock promptly oideied 
eveiy dimkable thing m Cawnpore to be bought 
01 seized “If I had not done this,” he wiote, “it 
would have lequired one half my foice to keep the 
othei half sobei, and I should not have had a soldiei 
m camp 1 ” 

Wliethei the ten 01 of Havelock’s advance on 
Cawnpoie actually caused the massacie of the Eng- 
lish captives there may be doubted , it certainly 
hastened it Nana Sahib, to whom muidei was a 
luxuiy, would no moie have spaied the women and 
the children than a tigei would spaie a lamb lying 
undei its paw But even a tiger has its lazy moods, 
and, say, immediately aftei a full meal, is temporarily 
careless about fiesli slaughtei Nana Sahib had 
supped full of cruelty, and was disposed, foi a briet 
period at all events, to allow his captives to live 
Moreover, some of the women in his own haiem sent 
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lum word they would Elay themselves and their 
ohfldren if he murdered the memsahibs and their 
Lttlo ones. Sat on the night of July 13 the 
fugitives from Pandoo Nuddee reached Cawnpore, 
amongst them being Bala Rao the Nanas brother 
and general who brought from tho fight a bullet 
m his shoulder and a new argument for murder 
m bus heart 

In a oounoil held between the Nana and his ohief 
officials that night the fate of the captives was dis 
cussed, Teeka Sing understood British nature so ill 
that he argued Havelocks men would be robbed 
of their only motive for continuing their advanoe 
on Cawnpore if the captives were slam. They might, 
he urged, risk the perils of a new battle for the 
Bftko of rescuing the captives, but not for the more 
pleasure of burying them. That they might have 
the passion to avenge them did not enter into Teeka 
Sings somewhat limited intelligence. Other ohiols 
argued, ogam that if the captives were allowed to 
live, they might prove very in convenient witnesses 
against a good many poopta. 

It is probable that the strongest orgnmont on tho 
mdo of murder wns the mere joy of Jailing somebody 
with a whito face. Havelocks Fumlooni and High 
landers doohned to allow themselves to bo killed 
they were m foot, slaying the Nanas Sepoys with 
disooncortmg fuiy and despatch. But tho heroes 
who had flod ogam and ogam boforo a British force 
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one-fifth then number, could levensfe themselves m 
perfect secunty by slaymg the helpless women and 
children impiisoned m the Bebeeghui So the older 
for massacre went foi th 

From July 1 the captives, 210 m numbei, had 
been crowded mto a small building contammg two 
rooms, each 20 ft by 10 ft , and an open court some 
fifteen yaids squaie In that suffenng and helpless 
ciowd were five men, guessed to have been Colonels 
Smith and Goldie, Mi Thornhill, the judge ofFutte- 
ghur, and two otheis. They had neither furniture 
nor bedding, nor even stiaw, and weie fed daily on 
a scanty lation of native bread and milk Two of 
the ladies weie taken acioss each morning to the 
Nana’s stables, and made to grind corn at a hand- 
mill for houis togethei This was done, not for the 
sake of the scanty store of floui the pool captives 
giound out, but by way of msult To the Eastern 
imagination, when a dead enemy’s womankind gimd 
com m the house of his slayei, captivity has leached 
its blackest depths The Enghsh ladies, accoidmg 
to native testimony, did not object to do the woik 
of slaves in this fashion, as it, at least, enabled them 
to cany back a handful of flour to their hungiy 
little ones 

Sickness meicifully broke out amongst the cap- 
tives, and m a vreek eighteen women and seven 
clnldien died A native doctor kept a hst of these, 
and aftei Havelock captured Cawnpoio the hst was 
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discovered. Months afterwards there was sad joy m 
many an English household when, on the evidence of 
this list, it was known that their loved ones had, in 
this way anticipated and escaped the Nanas venge- 
ance. One poor wife, in the aadnees of that captivity 
gave birth to a little one, and m the native doctor's 
list of deaths is the pathetio record — a tragedy m 
each syllable — * An infant two days old." 

The evidence seems to show that during these 
terrible days the women were not oxpoeed to 
outrage in the ordinary sense of that word, or to 
mutilation, but every indignity and horror whioh 
the Hindu imagination could plan short of that 
was emptied upon them, and some of the younger 
women, at least, were earned off to the h aroma of 
one or other of the Nanas generals. On the face 
of tho earth there could have been at the time no 
other scene of anguish resembling that m tho crowded 
and darkened rooms of tho Bebeeghur where so groat 
a company of women and children, forsaken of hope, 
with the death of all thoir dearest behind them sat 
waiting for death thomselves. 

Nana Sahib was on epicuro in cruolty and was 
disposed to take his murders m dainty and lingering 
instalments. At four o dock on tho afternoon of 
July 15 he sent over somo of his officers to the 
Bebeeghur and bado the English mon como forth 
Thoy camo out, tho two colonola, tho judge, a 
merchant named Greenaway and his son, and with 
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them a sixth, an English hoy, fourteen years of 
age, nameless now, but appaiently willing to shaie' 
the perilous responsibilities of “ bemg a man.” Poor 
lad 1 Motherless, his name all unknown, his father, 
perhaps, floating a disfiguied corpse on the sliding 
current of the muddy Ganges, he appears foi a 
moment, a slender, boyish figure, m the living 
frescoes of that glim tiagedy, and then vanishes 
Under the cool shade of a lime tiee sat Nana 
Salnb, daik of face, gaudy of dress, and round him 
a cluster of his kinsmen and officers, Bala Rao 
among them, whose wounded shoulder was now to 
be avenged Brief ceremony was shown to this 
httle cluster of haggard and lagged sahibs A 
grim nod from the Nana, a disorderly line of 
Sepoys with levelled muskets and reti acted hps, 
and the six were shot down and then bodies cast 
on the dusty roadside for eveiy passei-by to spit at 
A little before five o’clock a woman from the 
Nana’s household stepped inside the dooi of the 
Bebeeghui, and looked over the crowd of weary 
motheis and wan-faced children A cunous still- 
ness fell on the httle company, while, m careless 
accents, the woman gave the dieadful oidei they 
were “ all to be lolled ” 1 One Enghsh lady, with 
quiet courage, stepped up to the native officei who 
commanded the guard, and asked “ if it was true 
they weie all to be murdeicd” Even the Sepoys 
slnank fiom a ciirne so stiango and wanton. The 
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officer bade the Englishwomen not to be afraid, 
and the woman from the Nanas harem was told 
roughly by the soldiers that her orders would not 
bo obeyed. 

It seemed monstrous mdeed that an order whioh 
was to send 200 helpless human bemga to death 
should be brought, like a message about some 
domestic trifle on a servant woman s bps. The 
messenger vanished. The Sepoys on guard con 
suited together and agreed that with their own 
hands, at least they would not slay the prisoners. 
According to one account they were ordered by a 
new messenger to fire through the windows upon the 
company of women and ohlldren, many now praying 
within. They obeyed the order to fire and the 
sudden wave of flame and smoke with the crash 
of twenty discharged muskets swept over the hoods 
of the captive crowd within. But the Sepoys, of 
design, fired high, and no one was wounded. 

When Havel ooks men afterwards entered thoso 
rooms, one little detail bore mute witness to tho 
use to which some of the ladies had turned tho 
few minutes whioh followed the volley of tho Sepoys. 
They evidently tore stripe from their drosses, and 
with them tried to tie the door fast and still those 
brokon strips of linen and silk were hanging from 
the door handles when Havolocks mon, two days 
afterwords, entered Co wn pore. 

Crime never wants instruments, and Nana Sahib 
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soon found scoundrels willing to cairy out Ins oideis 
It was a little aftei fiv& o’clock — -just when Stephen- 
son’s Eusileeis and Hamilton’s Highlanders weie 
sweepmg ovei the bridge at Pandoo Nuddee — that 
five men, each carrying a tulwar, walked to the door 
of the Bebeeghur Two were rough peasants, two 
belonged to the butchei’s caste, one wore the red 
unifoim of the Nana’s bodyguard The five men 
entered, and the shuddering ciowd of women and 
children was before them The crowd, who watched 
as the dooi opened, sawstandmg elect on the thresh- 
old the English lady who had asked the native 
officer whethei they were all to be lolled Then the 
door was closed, and over the scene that followed the 
horrified imagination refuses to lmger 

Wailing, broken shneks, the sound of running feet 
crept out on the shuddeimg air Presently the door 
opened, and the man in the red uniform of the Nana’s 
bodyguaid came out with his sword bioken short off 
at the hilt There were 212 to be killed, and the 
stiain on steel blades as well as on human muscles 
was seveie 1 

He bon owed a fiesh swoid, and went back to his 
woik, agam caiefully closmg the door behmd him 
Aftei a while he re-emeiged once moie with a broken 
blade, and, arming himself afiesh, letumed a third 
time to Ins dieadful business It was daik when the 
five men — all alike now with reddened garments — 
came out and locked the dooi behind them, leaving 
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that great company of wives and mothers and littlo 
children in the slaughter house Tho mon had done 
their work but roughly and all through tho night 
though no oiy was heard in the Bebeeghur yofc 
sounds as if sighs from dying lipe and the rustle as 
of struggling bodies, seemed to oroep out into tho 
darkness incessantly through its gallon windows and 
hard -shut doors. 

At eight o clock the next morning the five men 
returned, attended by a few sweepers. They opened 
the door and eommenoed to drag the nearer bodies, 
by their long tresses of hair across the courtyard to 
the fatal well, hard by Then, amongst the bodies 
lying prone over all the floor there was a sudden 
stir of living things. Were the dead co min g back to 
life? 

Native evidence collooted afterwards, reports that 
a few children and nearly a dozon women had con 
tnved to escape death by hiding under the bodies of 
the bIiuxl They had lam m that dreadful conceal 
raent all night, but when the five returned they crept 
out with pitiful cries. Some of theso were slam 
without parley some ran like hunted animals round 
the courtyard and then threw thomsolves down tho 
welL One by ono the victims were dragged out, 
stripped, and, many of them yet living wore flung 
into that dreadful grave, 

Ono nativo witness, quoted by Trovolyan says, 
“There was a great crowd looking on, tho) were 
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standmg along the walls of Hitypcrmpound They 
were principally city people and Managers Yes, there 
weie also Sepoys Three boys were alive They were 
fan childien The eldest, I think, must have been 


six 01 seven, and the youngest five yeais They 
were running round the well (where else could they 
go to ?), and there was none to save them. ISTo, 
none said a word, or tried to save them ” The 


youngest of these children, a tender little fellow, 
lunatic with terror, broke loose and ran like a hare 


across the courtyard He was captured by an un- 
sympathetic spectatoi, bi ought back, and flung down 
the well 


It was two days after this, on July 17, that three 
men of the 78th entered the court, for Havelock was 


now m possession of Cawnpoie, and the Nana was a 
fugitive The whispeis and gestures of the natives 
drew their attention to the shut door of the bun- 


galow One of the Highlandeis pushed open the 
dooi and stepped mside “ The next moment,” to 
quote Archibald Foibes, "he came rushing out, his 
face ghastly, his hands working convulsively, his 
whole aspect, as he stiove m vam to gasp out some 
articulate sounds, showing that he had seen some 
dreadful sight” No living thmg was m the place, 
but the mattmg that coveied the floor was one great 
sponge of blood, and he who had crossed it found 
himself, to borrow Burns’s phiase, "red wat shod ” 
Little pools of blood filled up each inequality m 
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the rough floor It was strewn with pitiful relics, 
broken combs, pinafores childrens shoes, httle hats, 
the leaves of books, fragments of letters. The plas- 
tered wall was hacked with sword-cuts ** not high up 
as where men had fought, but low down and about 
the corners, as if a creature had crouched to avoid a 
blow " Long locks of hair were strewn about severed 
hut not with scissors. 

There were no inscriptions on the walls, but many 
a pitiful record upon the scattered papere on the 
floor A few childish curls marked ‘Neds hair 
with love the flyleaf of a Bible with a loving 
inscription — giver and recipient now both dead a 
prayer book, pages splashed red where once praying 
eyes had lingered. The pages of one grimly appro- 
priate book — Drohncoort s Preparation for Death " 
— were scattered over the whole floor 

To write this story is a distress, to read it must be 
well nigh an anguish. Yet we may well endure to 
know what our countrymen and oountrywomen havo 
suffered. Their Bufferings are port of the price at 
whioh a great empire has been built. 

Into what a passion of fury — half generous, half 
devilish — the soldiers who looked on these things 
wore kindled may well be imagined It will bo re- 
membered that Neill compelled some of tho Sepoys 
captured at Cawnpore, and guilty of a share in this 
tragedy — high-caste Brahmins — to clean up undor 
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the whip, a few square inches of the blood-stained 
floor, and then immediately hanged them, burying 
them m a ditch afteiwaids These Brahmins, that 
is, were fust ceiemomally defiled, and then exe- 
cuted That was an inhumanity unworthy of the 
Enghsh name, which Lord Clyde piomptly loibade 

Nana Sahib had fled the palace Pimcipahty, and 
power, and wealth, all had vanished He was, like 
Cam, a fugitive on the face of the earth In what 
disguises he hid himself, through what 1 emote and 
lonely regions he wandered, where he died, or how, 
no man knows His name has become an execration, 
his memory a hoiror. 

The Bebeeghui has disappeared. The site wheie 
it once stood is now a beautiful gaiden. In the 
centie of the garden, circled with a fringe of ever- 
sighing cypresses, is a low mound, with fence of open 
stonework The cncular space within is sunken, and 
upon the centre of the sunken floor rises the hguie — 
not too aitistic, unhappily — of an angel m marble, with 
clasped hands and outspiead wmgs On the pedestal 
runs the inscription “Sacied to the perpetual 
memory of the gieat company of Chiistian people, 
chiefly women and childien, who, near this spot, were 
ciuelly massacred by the followers of the lebel Nana 
Doondoo Punth, of Bithooi, and cast, the dying and 
the dead, mto the well below, on the 15 th day of 
July 1857" 



CHAPTER VI 


LUCKNOW AND STE HENBY LA WHENCE 

And 8Tor upon the topmait roof oar banner of En gland flaw 
— Tisstmi 

O N the night of May 30 1857 the steps of the 
Residency at Lucknow witnessed a strange 
sight On the uppermost steps stood a group of 
British offioars m uniform. Sir Henry Iowrenco was 
there with his staff Banks, the chief commissioner, 
Colonel Inglia, of the 32nd. The glare of a fl aming 
house a hundred and fifty yards distant threw on the 
group a light as m tense almost as noonday Forty 
paces m front of the group stood a long line of 
SepoyB loading in swift silence. Tho light of the 
■flames played redly on their dark faces, on their 
muskets brought quickly into position for capping 
Eor weeks the great city had been trembling on the 
verge of revolt, and an officer of his staff had brought 
Lawrence nows that gun fire that night, nine o clock, 
was to be the signal for tho outbreak. 

Lawrence had taken all human procautions, and 
was familiar with an oh warnings ns that now brought 
to him and he sat down with his stofl to dinner with 
iron composure. At nine o clock thoro rolled through 
*4* 
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the sultiy daikness the sound of a gun, and silence 
fell for a moment on the dmner paity Nothing 
followed the loar of the gun Lawrence leaned 
forwaid with a smile on his face, and said to the 
officer who hi ought the news, “Your friends aie 
not pimctual ” 

At that moment theie rose in sharp succession on 
the still night ah the crack of a dozen muskets. 
Then came the sound of running feet, the confused 
shouts of a crowd The Mutiny had come ! 

Lawrence, without a change of countenance, 01- 
dered the hoises, waitmg ready saddled, to be hi ought 
round, and, followed by his staff, went out on to the 
Residency steps to wait for them As they stood 
there red flames were breaking out at a score of 
points m the black mass of houses on which they 
looked The an was full of tumult. An English 
bungalow only a bundled and fifty yaids distant 
bioke into flame, showing how neai the mutmeers 
were 

At that moment, with the tramp of disciplined 
feet, a body of Sepoys came running up at the double 
out of the daikness, and swung mto line facing the 
Residency steps. It was the native officer bringing 
up the Residency guard , and, salutmg Captam 
Wilson, Lawience’s aide-de-camp, he asked “if the 
men should load” These men were known to be 
disloyal, befoie the morning dawned, as a matter of 
fact, they were m open mutiny Ought they to be 
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treated as loyal, and permitted to load with the 
entire Bri ti s h staff of the city at the muzzles of their 
muskets ? Wilson reported the native officers ques- 
tion to IawTance. Tee," said he quietly "let them 
load ” and the group on the Residency steps quietly 
watohed while ramrods rang sharply in the muskot 
harrels, and the gun nipples were capped The sound 
of ramrods falling on the leaden bullets was perfeotly 
audible m the hush and, sayB Colonel Wilson, "I 
believe Sir Henry was the only man of all that group 
whose heart did not beat the quicker for it” 

Then there came a thrilling pause. These men 
had the entire British staff at Lucknow before them 
at point-blank distance I A single gesture, a shout 
and that line of muskets would have poured its 
deadly fire upon the group on the Residency steps 
and with the sound of that one volley Lucknow 
must have fallen and perhaps the conrso of history 
been cbangod 

These brave men standing there under tho very 
shadow of death know this and not a figure stirred ! 
Had there been the least sign of agitation or fear 
perhaps the Sepoys would havo fired- But the oool 
steadfast boarmg of that groilp of Englishmen put a 
strange spell on the Sepoys. Another moment of 
m tensest strain and the native officer gavo a sharp 
word of command. The magic of duciphco pre- 
vailed the men swung round and marched off into 
the darkness. But the fate of Luoknow and a thou 
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sand British lives hung on those few cutical moments 
It was the haughty, ice-cold courage of that heroic 
gioup on the Residency steps which, for the moment, 
averted a great disastei 

Sir Henry Lawrence is the heio of the earlier 
stages of the siege of Lucknow, and it is difficult to 
imagine a loftiei 01 more gallant chaiacter. He 
came of that stmdy, stiong-brained Noith of Ii eland 
stock, which has given to the Butish Empire so many 
gallant soldieis and famous administrators, so many 
great engineers and captams of labour Lawrence’s 
face, with its long features, thm-flowmg beard, deep- 
set, meditative, not to say dieamy eyes, and high 
cheek bones, was an odd compound of, say, Hon 
Quixote and Abraham Lincoln His valour was 
“ a sword of Spam, the ice-brook’s temper ” , but he 
had better qualities than even valour of that fine 
edge He was an admmistratoi of the first order 
His intellect had m it a curious penetiatmg quality, 
and perhaps his brain alone foiecast, m its true scale, 
the great Mutiny which shook almost to its fall the 
British rule m India His courtesy, his unselfishness, 
his passionate scorn of injustice, his generous pity 
for the oppressed, gave a stiange charm to Lawrence’s 
character, while his meditative piety added gravity 
and depth to it The whole interval between the 
tragedy of Cawnpore and the glory of Lucknow is 
to be measured by the smgle personahty of Henry 
Lawience That he was of a different type from 
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Wheeler explains how Lucknow escaped while 
Oawnpor© perished 

The two oitiee are about forty five miles distant 
from eaoh other Wheeler and Lawrence had each 
to lace practically the same situation, and with 
reeo tiroes not very unequal, Wheelers credulous 
fiuth in his Sepoys flung away the last chance of 
the ill fated British m Cawnpore. It was this whioh 
made him gather them within those thin lines of 
earth, shelterless from shot or sunstroke, and 
without supplies, where no fate except death or 
surrender was possible Lawrence with surer m 
sight, measured the problem before him. He 
chose wisoly the spot where the British most moke 
their stand for existence. He gathered within tho 
lines he selected all the treasure and warlike re- 
sources of the city with supplies that a siege of 
five months did not exhaust. And his splendid 
foresight and energy saved Lucknow 

There ia no space to tell here in detail the tale 
of the noble coursgo and onorgy with which Law 
renoe kept tho seething and turbulent oity from 
revolt through May and June. The mere gamson 
figures of Lucknow show Lawronoes position. Ho 
had 700 Europeans on whom ho oould rely Thoro 
were 7000 Sepoys all potential, and highly probablo 
mutineers. Beyond this was a great turbulent and 
fanatical oity with a population of, say 700,000, a 
magazine waiting to oxplodo at tho touch of a match 
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The peiil was ceitam in its cliaiaeter, but was 
uncertain m scale, and time, and foim Lawience 
had to aim himself agamst that vague, foimless, 
3^et ternfic peril, without lettmg those who watched 
' him closely and keenly discover that he was con- 
scious of its existence He had to hide an anxious 
brain behind a cheerful face , to prepaie minutely 
for swift-coming and desperate wai, while wearing 
the dress, and talking the language of peace , to 
turn a hospitable Residency into a foi tress, and 
yet keep open doois and an open table And he 
did it all i When, the morning aftei Chmliut, the 
Residency was closely and funously besieged, it 
was found to be piovisioned, organised, and armed 
for a stern and obstmate and, m the end, successful 
defence 1 

Lawrence lead the whole position of affaus so 
truly that his forecast of events has in it a gleam 
of something like piophecy, or of magic “He told 
me,” says Colonel Wilson, “ that neaily the whole 
army would go, but not, he thought, the Sikhs , 
that m eveiy native regiment theie was a lesiduum 
of loyal .Sepoys, and he meant, if possible, to letam 
these — as he actually did If Cawnpore held out, 
Lucknow would be unassailed , but if Cawnpore 
fell, Lucknow would be hard piessed, and no succour 
could leach the city befoie the middle of August , 
that the outbreak would lemam a levolt of the 
Sepoys, and not a rismg of the people ” 
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Lawrences own policy meanwhile, was to fight 
for tuna E very hour the Mutiny ootzld be post- 
poned lessened its chances of success. “Tune,” he 
writes in his diary on May 18 is everything just 
now tame, firmness, promptness, conciliation, pro 
donee.” But Lawrence had many difficulties in cony 
ing out that wise policy some of them created by 
the divided judgments of his own staff Mr Gubbms, 
the financial co mmissi oner in particular vehemently 
mistrusted Lawrencos mild handling of the Sepoys. 
Gubbms was olever audacious, quick witted, fatally 
over-quick, perhaps, in judgment, with a gift for 
giving advice m confident — not to say imperious — 
aocents which his official superiors found somewhat 
trying He valued his own advice, too, so highly 
that he could not forgive the dulness in his 
superiors which failed to discern its excellence, or 
the hesitation which lingered m putting it into 
practice. He was perpetually urging Lawrence to 
disarm and expel all the native troops in Luck 
now Yet Lawrence s milder polioy was justified by 
events. Some seven hundred Sepoys remained true to 
their salt, and served through tho great siege with 
a devotion and a courage beyond praisa “Neither 
temptation nor threats from their comrades with 
out," says Fayrer “or hardships and privation 
wi thin, oould induce thorn to desert There is 
no thin g in tho history of tho Sepoy army more 
oredi table or honourable than their boliaviour*' 
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Lawience had other tioubles with the Europeans 
in Lucknow An indiscreet editor m Lucknow pub- 
lished some alarmist ai tides of a smgulaily mis- 
chievous chaiaetei, and Lawience sent for him, and 
warned him that, if he continued to write m a fashion 
calculated to piovoke mutiny, he would suppiess his 
papei But Lawrence knew human natuie too well 
to believe that meie threats would keep a foolish 
editor from committing folly A few days after- 
wards, happening to nde by the newspaper office, he 
suddenly drew rem, and said to his staff, “ Let us go 

m and edit "the paper for Mi ” He entered, 

said to the astonished editor, “ Mi , to show you 

I bear no ill- will, I am come to write you a leadmg 
article , ” and, sittmg down, dashed off an article ex- 
pounding the resources of the Government for meet- 
ing and putting down a revolt The article acted as 
a tome on native and Euiopean opinion in the city, 
but it also captured the editor 

Lawrence had not a very keen sense of humour, 
but occasionally humour — of a grim sort — broke out 
from him A Hmdu of some rank advised that a 
numbei of monkeys should be collected in the 
Residency, and be attended and fed by high-caste 
Brahmins This would ensure the favoui of all the 
Hmdu divinities, and would make the English popu- 
lar Lawience listened gravely, then said, “ Tour 
advice is good Come,” he said, rising and taking 
his hat, “ I will show you my monkeys ” He led the 
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way to a battery which had just been completed, 
and laying his hand on an 1 8- pounder gun, said, 
" See I here is one of my monkeys. That ” — pointing 
to a pile of shot — ia his food, and this " — laymg his 
hand on tho shoulder of a sentry of the 32nd, who 
stood at attention olose by — is the man who feeds 
them. Now go and tell your friends of my 
monkeys I ” 

The serene quality of Lawrence s courage is shown 
by a letter he writes to Raikes on May 30 " We are 
pretty jolly but wo are in a fanny position. 

Wo are virtually besieging four regiments — in a quiet 
way — with 300 Europeans. I reside m canton 
monte guarded by tho gentlemen we are besieging" 
That very night as it happened, the outbreak came 1 

On the last day of June the disastrous fight at 
Oh inhut brought affairs at Lucknow to a crisis. Tho 
revolted regiments from Eastern Oude were march 
ing on Lucknow and Lawrence aoting on the ono 
principle of British war in India — of striking and 
never waiting to be struok — marched out to crush the 
approaching mutinous regiments. His littlo force 
consisted of 300 of tho 32nd 230 more or less loyal 
Sepoys 36 Bri tish volunteers on horsoback, i-o 
native oavalry and 10 guns, of whioh six were 
manned by Sepoys. There was grave doubt as to 
how the native artillery would behave but lAwroneo 
said, * Wo must try and blood thorn 

As it happened, Lawronco was oomplotoly decoived 
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as to the strength of the enemy He reckoned they 
might number 5000, they weie nearei 15,000, with 
not less than thirty guns By some accident, too, 
the 32nd weie maiched out without having broken 
their fast, and, maichmg eight miles under the glaie 
of an Indian sun, were exhausted before they fired a 
shot 

The day at Chinkut, m brief, was one of blundeis 
and disasteis “ Everything,” says Fayrei, “was 
agamst us ” The force stai ted late, and without ade- 
quate preparation The supplies of food and watei 
never came up The men of the 32nd had to attack 
when exhausted by heat, thnst, and fatigue, and want 
of food The native artilleiymen deseited, the Sikh 
cavahy fled The one foimidable gun the Butish 
had, an 8-mch howitzer, was tin own out of action 
owmg to the elephant that drew it taking flight 
The British, in addition, were badly armed Many 
of then muskets would not go off In the confusion 
of the retreat an officer called on a private of the 
32nd by name to turn round and fire on the enemy 
" I will do so, sir, if you -wish,” said the man, “ but it’s 
no use 1 I have snapped six caps already and the 
piece won’t go off” The Sepoys, as it happened, 
were aimed with new and clean muskets 

The enormous number of the Sepoys enabled them 
to outflank the scanty Butish force, and nothmg re- 
mained but retreat There were many individual 
acts of gallantry , but, in broken, desperately fight- 
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mg cites tens, the 32nd had to fall back, many of tho 
men dropping from exhaustion or sunstroke while 
thoy tried to fight An officer m the battle has 
described the huge mass of the Sepoys as it pressed 
On the flank of the retreating British. rt The plain,” 
he sayB, was ome moving mass of men Regiment 
after regiment of the Sepoys poured steadily towards 
us, the flankR covered with a foam of skirmishers. 
They came on in quarter-distance columns the stan- 
dards waving m then* places, and everything por 
formed as steadily as possible. A field-day on parado 
could not have been better ” Under tho temfio fire 
poured on their flank the gallant 32nd simply molted 
away Their colonel. Case, a splendid soldier fell 
desperately wounded, and one of the officers ran to 
assist him. Your place,” Cose told him is with 
your men Never mind me. Leave me to die but 
stand by your men” 

Lawrence rode hat m hand, wherever tho fire was 
fiercest, cheering the men but again and ogam ho 
wrung his hands, and was heard to say M My God I I 
have brought them to thm J " A great body of nativo 
cavalry was about to ohargo down on tho dusters of 
broken redooatfl, when the thirty six volunteers on 
horseback rode thorn with suoh fury that tho 
whole hostile moss was broken, and, with its two 
g uns and sea of glittering sabres, was actually driven 
off in flight 1 The retreating oolamn had reached tho 
iron bndge tho Sepoys, outnumbering thorn by hun 
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dreds to one, were pressmg on, when Lawience saved 
them by a flash of waihke genius 

The British gun ammumtion was exhausted, but 
Lawrence oideied the empty guns to be planted 
across the bridge, and the gunners to stand beside 
them with hghted port-fires, and before the menace 
of those unloaded guns the Sepoy pursmt was 
anested ! Out of his httle European force no fewer 
than 1 12 men and five officers of the 32nd were slam 
The memory of those gallant men poisoned Henry 
Lawrence’s dying moments He blamed himself 
because, as he said, he “ had been moved by 
the fear of man to undertake so hazaidous an 
enterprise ” 

How darkly that night settled down on Lucknow 
may be imagined. The scene when the broken 
tioops, blackened with dust, staggermg with ex- 
haustion, bloody from wounds, came streammg mto 
the Residency, was one of the wildest confusion 
It seemed as if everything was lost The victorious 
Sepoys might cany the Residency with one breath- 
less rush “ The end of all things seemed to have 
come,” says Di Fayier — who was busy diessmg 
wounds amid all the tumult “The poor ladies,” 
he adds, “who, like otheis, weie anticipating im- 
mediate death, weie perfectly calm, and showed 
great fortitude.” Lady Inglis has told how she 
“watched our poor soldiers returning — the most 
mournful sight They were stiagghng m by twos 
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and threes, some ndmg some on guns, some sup- 
ported by their comrades.” Almost every other 
cavalry volunteer" says another eye-witness, “was 
encumbered with two three or even four foot- 
soldiers one perhaps holding his hard another 
laying fast hold on the crupper or tho tail of the 
horse or the stirrup or on all togethor " 

Lady Inglis tells the story of how the news of 
Colonel Case s death was brought to his wife. Mrs. 
Oaso camo up to me and said Oh, Mrs. Inglis go to 
bed. I ha vo just heard that your husband and min e 
are both safe. I said. Why I did not know Colonel 
Case went oat. Just then John (Colonel Inglis) 
oame in. He was crying and after Innsing me 
turned to Mrs. Case and said. Poor Case 1 Nevor 
shall I forget the cry of agony from tho poor 
widow ” 

It was at a crisis liko this that the gallant and 
masterful spirit of Henry Lawrence shone out The 
SepoyB had a saying that “ when Lawrence Sahib had 
looked once down to the ground, and onoo up to tho 
sky and stroked his beard, ho knew what to do." 
He had, that is, m an unrivalled degree the faculty 
of seeing into the heart of a difficulty and the twin 
faonlty of swift decision. The disaster of Chinhut 
had changed tho whole situation. Lawronoo had 
armed and gamsonod a duster of castellated build 
mgs, called tho Mutcheo B ha wan, about a thousand 
yards from the Residency for tho purpose of over 
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awing the city But his losses at Chinhut made it 
difficult to hold the Residency, and impossible to 
hold both the Residency and the Mutchee Bhawan , 
and on the morning of July i, fiom a rough sema- 
phoie on the roof of the Residency, a message was 
signalled to the Mutchee Bhawan, “ Retire to-night at 
twelve Blow up well ” 

Colonel Palmer, of the 48th Native Infantiy, was 
in command at the Mutchee Bhawan , he called his 
officeis togethei, and laid his plans with perfect skill 
and coolness Theie was a magazme consisting of 
250 hair els of gunpowder and nearly 1,000,000 cart- 
ridges , these were put together m a huge pile , every 
gun that could not be earned off was spiked, and at 
midnight the garrison filed silently out, and the fuse 
was hghted The gamson reached the Residency 
gate without meeting an enemy, and just as the last 
man enteied, with a shock as of an eaithquake and a 
flame that foi a moment lit up half the city, Mutchee 
Bhawan blew up It turned out that a private of the 
32nd was left chunk and sound asleep m the building 
He was blown up, of couise, but the next morning 
was standing, stark naked, hammering at the Resi- 
dency gate, shouting, “ Arrah, then, open your 

gates 1 ” 

Lawrence had thus concentrated all his force within 
the hues of that scanty patch of soil which was to 
witness a defence as heroic and stubborn as that of 
Saragossa against the French, or of Jerusalem against 
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the Romans and which for the next eighty -eight 
days ■ — - till Havelock's Highlanders, that is with 
blackened faces and crimsoned bayonets came 
streaming through the Bailey Guard — was to be 
ringed with the fire of hostile guns. 

What was Galled the Residency was really an irre 
gular cluster of houses and gardens, oovermg an area 
of about thirty three acres, looking down from a 
alight ndgo upon the river Goomtea In the centre 
stood the Residency itself a lofty three-storeyed build 
ing with many windows and wide-circling verandahs 
a spacious and comfortable residence, but singularly 
ill adapted for the purposes of war The houses and 
gardens around it had been woven together with 
tranche® and earthworks, with light batteries sprinkled 
at regular intervals on eaoh front, and the external 
walls of the houses along the outer fronts were pierced 
with loopholfea. But m the whole position there was 
not a defence anywhere that could resist artillery fire. 

The whole position formed a rough, irregular pen 
tagom What may be called the northern front looked 
down a gentle slope, and aorasa a hno of native shops 
called the Captan Bazaar to the nvor tho north 
western anglo be mg prolonged like tho horn of a 
rhinoceros, to include a httlo point of rising ground 
occupied by a residence known as Innca a house. 

The exterior defence was divided into aoventoen 
posts, eaoh post having its commandant and its tiny 
garrison of soldiers or of civilians or of tho fow 
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Sepoys still faithful to then salt. And each post had 
to fight, like Hal o’ the Wynd, for “ its am hand ” , 
to dig its own trenches, drive its own mmes, make 
sorties on its own account, and repel assaults with its 
own muskets and bayonets as best it could One 
man from each post was detailed to fetch each morn- 
ing provisions for the day, but, for the rest, the httle 
cluster of smoke-blackened heroes held their post 
with desperate valour on their own account, and 
without communication with any other post There 
were no rehefs Every man was on contmuous duty 
day and night, and if he cast himself down for a brief 
and bioken slumber, it was with his musket by his 
side, and without undressing 

Innes’s post, at the extreme north-west angle, was 
commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan with a httle 
garrison of clerks and men of the 32nd Next came 
a stretch of earthworks called the Noith Curtam, 
under Colonel Palmei The Redan, a piojectmg 
batteiy of three guns, was held by Lieutenant Law- 
rence, of the 32nd, with a few men of his legiment 
The hospital, an unsheltered post, was held by Lieu- 
tenant Langmore, the Bailey Guaid adjoining it by 
Lieutenant Aitken, with some Sepoys of the 13th 
Native Infantry. The post was armed with two 
9-poundeis and a howitzer, and the Sepoys regarded 
the tmy batteiy entrusted to them with peculiar pride; 

Following down the east face, Di Fajner’s house 
was held by Captain Weston, with some Sepoy pen- 
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aioner* Sago s house was in oharge of Lieutenant 
Olery of the 32nd, with some men of that regiment. 
The financial Commissioner s offioe was held by 
Captain Saunders with a mixed garrison of im 60 Te- 
nanted clerks and men of the 32nd the Judioinl 
Commissioner s office or Germ on b post, os it was 
called, was in charge of Captain Germon, and a batoh 
of Sepoys and clerks. Anderson a garrison — a two- 
storeyed house at the south-east angle of the position 
—was held by Captain Anderson and a cluster of the 
32nd and some volunteers. 

The Cawnporo battery formed the extreme east of 
the southern face. This was armed with throe light 
guns and was so completely under the enemy’s fire 
that when that fire was m full blast no man could 
live beneath it and the commander of this post was 
ohanged every day The Sikhs square formed tho 
western angle of the south front, and was held by 
Captain Hording with some Sikh cavalry Gubbins 
battery formed the southern extremity of the west 
front it had a mixed garrison of Sepoy pensioners, 
some men of the 32nd, and somo native levies nusod 
by Mr Gubbrns. The Racket-court tho Slaughter 
house the Sheep-pen, and the Church formod tho 
defences of tie wort frond, and troro heid ahtsSy by 
men of the oommisaanat department. Tho Residency 
itself was held by a company of tho 84th, under Cap- 
tain Lowe as a reserve, though only once during tho 
Biego was it called out. 
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Above the Residency flew, m haughty challenge to 
the whole world, the flag of England That flag pro- 
voked in a quite curious degree the wiath of the 
mutineers Eveiy gun that could be brought to bear 
on it pelted it with shot, and agam and agam the 
staff was earned away But the damage was instantly 
repaired, and thiough the whole of that despeiate 
siege, while the tumult of the fight raged on every 
face of the entienchments — 

“ Evei aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew ! ” 

Upon this patch of soil, a little over thirty acres m 
extent, ringed with trenches and palisades, with loop- 
holed house-walls and low earthworks, were gathered 
some 3000 human bemgs Of these, more than 600 
were European women and children , nearly 700 were 
native servants, non-combatants, anothei 700 were 
Sepoys, of somewhat dubious loyalty The 1 eal fight- 
ing strength of the gamson consisted of 535 men of 
the 32nd, 50 of the 84th, 89 aitilleiymen, 100 British 
officers — mamly escapees from revolted legiments — 
and 153 civilians, mostly cleiks, who now suddenly 
had to exchange the pen foi the musket and 
bayonet 

About 900 British, that is, constituted the tiue 
’ fighting foice of Lucknow, and these 900 had to be 
distubuted amongst seventeen “ posts,” 01 batteries, 
and lound the 2500 yards, 01 thereabouts, of con- 
stantly threatened front This gave an average of, 
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roughly fifty men to each post, a number of course, 
Trlii oh grew leas every day 
The position had one remarkable feature. The 
Residency resembled nothing bo much as a low 
island set m a sea of native houses. Lawrenoe, with 
wise prevision had attempted to dear each front of 
the Residency and from Juno 12 he had some 600 
workmen employed on this task. Naweba palaces 
and coolies’ huts alike were attacked with pickaxe 
and gunpowder but the undertaking was stupen- 
dous, and praotacally only the upper storeyB of these 
houses were destroyed, so that they could not sweep 
the British entrenchments with their fire. But the 
lower walls were loft standing and these afforded 
perfect oover to the SepoyH, and enabled them to 
carry on their mining operations undetected. 

Along the eastern face these houses were at dis- 
tances from the British entrenchments ranging from 
twenty five to fifty yards on the southern faoe they 
name up to wi thin thirteen yards of tho Residency 
front, an interval, say as wide as a city lane! So 
olose were the two hostile fines for those eighty 
eight desperate days, that the British oould easily 
overhear the talk of tho Sepoys and whan bullets 
oeased to fiy across Che narrow space between, ex 
pletives — oouohod in shrill Hindu or in rough Anglo- 
Saxon— naturally took their plaoo I 

The strength of tho mutineers ms a varying and 
uncertain quantity Sometimes it was wildly guessed 
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to have lisen to 100,000, at other times to have sunk 
to 30,000 Colonel Inglis, m his official leport of 
the siege, after speaking of “the terrific and inces- 
sant fire day and night,” says “ there could not have 
been less than 8000 men firing at one time into our 
position ” This descnbes the common experience of 
eighty-eight days And yet this great host, with 
all their constant tempest of file, then repeated 
assaults, their innumerable mines, never gained a 
smgle foot of that ground above which flew the flag 
of England' 

Sn Henry Lawience’s keen and forecastmg intel- 
lect made the triumphant defence of Lucknow 
possible, but in that defence he himself took the 
buefest share The siege practically began on July 1 
Lawrence had taken up his quarters m a room m 
the Residency, which gave him a complete view 
of the enemy, but was also peculiarly open to their 
fire On that first day the Sepoys threw an 8-incli 
shell into the 100m where Lawrence was sitting, but 
he escaped without mjuiy He was entieated to 
change his quarters, but answered, with a laugh, he 
did not think the enemy had a gunner good enough 
to put a second shot through that same window ' 
He was still pressed, however, to change, and at last 
he consented to do so “ when he had ananged for 
moving his papeis” 

At 8 pm on July 2 Lawience was lying on his 
bed m this room, with Colonel Wilson sittmg beside 
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him writing down twine instructions from his lipa 
Lawrences nephew George, was rec lining on a bed 
a few feet distant from his uncle a coolie sat on 
the floor pulling the punkah. Suddenly with a 
terrific rush a second shell from that fatal howitzer 
broke into the room and exploded there. As George 
Lawrence describes it, “ There was an instant s dark 
ness, and a kin d of red glare and a blast as of 
thunder I found myself uninjured, though covered 
with bricks from top to toe. The very clothes were 
tom off Wilsons body but he too was uninjured. 
Lawrenoe was the only momber of the group struok 
by the exploding shell, and he was mortally 
wounded, the whole of the lower part of his body 
being shattered. 

Colonel Wilson tells graphically the story of the 
exploding shell, the sheet of flame, the blast of 
sound tho dust, the thiok darkness, the strangling 
smoke. He was himself thrown on the floor and 
lay for a few moments stunned. Staggering to his 
feet, he cried Sir Henry or© you hurt?" “Twice 
I thus called without any answer tho third time 
he said, m a low tone I am killed. When tho 
dust cleared away it was seen that the coverlet 
on Lawrence s bed a moment before white was 
now crimsoned with his blood. He died on tho 
mor ning of July 4 and tho story of tho thirty-six 
hours lie tween his wound and his death is strangely 
pathetic. 
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Fayier, who was the resident surgeon, was brought 
hurriedly in, and Lawience in a whispei asked 
him how long he had to live A fiagment of 
the shell had struck the hip and commmuted the 
upper pait of the thigh-bone The wound was 
plainly fatal, and as the walls of the loom m which 
Lawrence lay weie shaking continually to the stroke 
of the enemy’s round-shot, the dying man was carried 
to the verandah of Dr Fayrer’s house, and theie lay 
through the mght, whde life ebbed away The 
Sepoys, somehow, got to know that Lawience was 
lying under this particular veiandah, and they 
turned on it what Fayrei describes as a “most 
fiendish fire of round-shot and musketry” Through 
it all Lawrence kept the most peifect composuie 
He named his successor, Majoi Banks, and dictated 
exact and most luminous instructions as to the 
conduct of the siege No finer proof of Ins cleai, 
tenacious, forecasting intellect can be imagmed than 
is supplied by the counsels which, whispei ed with 
dymg breath, he gave to those on whom the le- 
sponsibility of the defence must rest Lawrence 
thought of eveiythmg and foresaw everythmg The 
whole tactics of defence — how to keep the English 
members of the garrison m health, how to use the 
Sepoys, how to economise the provisions “Entrench, 
entrench,” was the buiden of his whispered counsels, 
urged with dymg hps “Let every man,” he said, 
“ die at his post, but nevei make terms.” Only when 
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he mentioned his wife s name did his iron composure 
fail, and ho wept those rare reluctant tears which 
Btrong men know He wished to partake of the 
Sacrament of the Lords Supper The servioe was 
held m the open verandah the sound of the chap- 
lain s voioe being broken by the incessant crackle 
of hostile muskets and the crash of cannon ball 
Brave men knelt with unshamed tears by Lawrenoe s 
bedside and partook^of the Sacrament with him. 

After it was over the dying man begged them to 
kiss him. The whole story indeed, recalls that 
soene m the cookpit of the Victory and tho 
dying Nelsons “Kiss me Hardy I" Bury me 
said Lawrenoe * without any fuss, and in the same 
grave with any men of the garrison who may die at 
that time.” Then, records his biographer " speaking 
rather to himself than to those about him," he 
framed his own immortal epitaph a sentence which 
deserves to be remembered as long as Nelsons 
great signal itself and which indeed, has the same 
key word Here boa Henry Lawrence, who tried 
to do his duty Hay God have meroy on him. It 
is not bo well known that Lawrence wished a verso 
of Scripture should be added to his epitaph. To tho 
chaplain. Hams, ho said, “This toit I should like 
To tho Lord our God bolong mercies and forgivo- 
n esses though wo liavo rebelled against H i m . ” 
It was " he added, with a suddon touob of loving 
momory “ on my dear wifo s tomb.” 
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He was buried at nightfall The combat was 
raging fiercely along each fiont of the Residency’s 
defences, and not an officei could follow the geneial 
to his grave Four men of the 32nd were detailed 
to carry his body to its last lough lestmg-place 
Before they lifted the couch on which it lay, one 
soldier drew down the sheet, and stooping, kissed 
with rough and quiveimg lips the dead man’s foie- 
head, and each man of the paity followed his ex- 
ample What better sign of soldierly honour could 
be imagined? Lawrence’s burial curiously recalls 
that of Sir John Mooie at Corunna He, too, was 
buned, accoidmg to somewhat maccurate tiadition, 
“daikly, at the dead of night,” and had for his 
requiem the thunder of the foeman’s guns 

The story of the siege is, m the mam, one of 
personal combats, of the duels of hostile sharp- 
shooters, of desperate fighting undergiound m the 
mines, of sorties by the few against the many, 
of the assaults of thousands repulsed by scores As 
a type of the long-enduring courage with which 
individual “posts” were held may be taken the 
smgle fact that Cap tarn Anderson, whose residence 
foimed what was called “ Anderson’s post,” and who 
had a garrison of only twenty men, held his position 
for five months, though a battery of nme 9-pounder 
guns was playing upon it almost day and night 1 

The standing orders weie, “ Keep undei covei, be 
always on the aleit, and nevei file a shot unless you 
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can sec jour man/* But it was very difficult to 
enforoo the first clause of those instructions, at least. 
Lady Inglis tells how she once personally remon 
strated with a too daring private of the 32nd for 
exposing himself too rashly and reminded him of 
the instructions.'* “Yes," he said, but its not 
the way of Englishmen to fight behind walls 1 

As a matter of fact the sorties were incessant and 
most daring and were commonly got up by small 
independent parties, who wished to dear out a house 
held by the enemy or silence a gun that proved too 
tormenting The local sorties," sayB Innes, “were 
made generally by parties of not more than half a 
dozen men." They would choose their own leader 
creep out close to the fate of some hostile gun or 
picket, dash on it, spike the gun, kill a few of 
the enemy send the others flying and return in 
triumph I 

In the more regular sorties an engineer offioer 
and a sergeant leading would run out, carrying a 
bag of gunpowder or a couple of hand grenades. 
If the door of the attacked house was open, grenados 
were thrown in. If it wore shut they drovo m a 
bayonet, or screwed a gimlet in its wood suspondod 
a bag of powder to it, and lit the fuse. Tho moment 
the crash came tho stormors ohorged into the build 
ing bayoneted the Sepoys holding it, plnoed anothor 
bag of gnnpowdor on the floor lit the fiiso and foil 
back, the house five minutes oftorwards flying up 
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m fragments into the an So expert, did tho men 
become m these house attacks that they learned tho 
ait of always going to tho light, not the leit, of a 
doom a} 01 passage, so that they could hie into it 
without exposing the whole hod) 

This salt, of lighting natuialty hi ought tho moro 
gall mt spirits to the front A pin at o of the 32nd, 
called Coonc)', played a gicat put in theso indepen- 
dent combats With a single coimadc I10 charged 
into an cncm)’s batteiy, shouting, as lie leaped over 
the ridge of earth, “ Right and left, extend <” so that 
the Sepoys imagined a strong bod}' w is following, 
and fled precipitately, leaving the ingenious Coone} r 
and his comiado to spike the guns at leisiue ' 
Captain Birch says “ Cooney’s exploits were mai- 
vellous He was backed by a Sepoy named Kandiel, 
wdio simply adored linn Single-handed, and with- 
out any oideis, Coono}’’ w ould go outside our position, 
and he know r more about the enemy’s movements 
than anybody else Over and over again I10 w as put 
into the guaid-ioom foi ‘ disobedience of ordeis,’ 
and as often let out ivhen theie w r as fighting to bo 
done On one occasion, he suipused ono of the 
enemy’s batteries mto which he ciawded, followed by 
his faithful Sepoy, bayonetmg foui men, and spik- 
ing the guns He w r as often w r ounded, and seveial 
times left his bed to volunteer foi a sortie ” Cooney 
was an Iiishman, and loved fighting for its owm sake 
He fell m a sortie made aftei Havelock’s lelief 
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Fayrer the Residency surgeon, oombmed with 
equal energy the somewhat contradictory duties of 
inflicting wounds and of healing them Ho worked 
with tireless energy attending to the siok and 
wounded in the Residency itself. But he records, 
“ I have oonstant opportunity of nwing my guns 
and rifles from the roof of my house or from the 
platform in front of it. And when this indefatigable 
dootor was not going his round among the sick and 
dying he was to be found on his house-roof bringing 
down Sepoys with the deadly skill he had learned 
m the jungle against tigers and deer 

The best shot on the British side was Lieutenant 
Sewell, who happy in the possession of a double- 
barrelled Enfield nfle, from a loophole on tho top 
of the brigade mess, whioh commanded a thorough 
fare through the Sepoy position bagged his men 
as a good sportsman might bag pheasants in a 
crowded oover But the Sepoys, too had their 
marksmen, whose accuracy was deadly and whose 
exploits won from the British garrison tho nick 
names of Jim the Rifleman " and “ Bob tho Nailer w 
“Bob the Nailer” from his perch high up m what 
was called Johannes honso wrought deadly mischief 
The British at last paid him the compliment of 
lev elling a howitzer at him and dropping a shell 
into his eyno. But shells wore vain. It was dis- 
covered afterwards that Bob tho Nailer " when 
ho saw that tho gun was about to firo dropped 
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down into a sheltered loom, to emerge, as soon as 
the shell had exploded, with his fatal idle once 
moie 

Once a dash was made at Johannes’ house, and 
its garrison slaughtered, but “ Bob the Nailer ” 
escaped, and theie was not time to blow up the 
Tiouse Later m the siege a mine was run under his 
perch, and Johannes’ house, ciowded with Sepoys, 
with “Bob the Nailer” at its summit, was blown 
mto space 

Theie were moments in the siege when, natuially, 
the spirits of many in the garrison sank The childien 
were dymg from want of air, of exercise, of whole- 
some food. They shrank mto mere wizen-faced old 
men — tmy skeletons with tightened, paichment-like 
skin, instead of lound, cheiub-like faces Scurvy 
tamted the blood of the unfoitunate gairison 
Sleeplessness and the evei -present atmosphere of 
dangei shook then nerves Men stole out day aftei 
day, at the risk of then lives, to gathei the leaves 
of a cruciferous plant, whose gieen leaves, unscoiched 
by the flame of powdei, could be seen amongst the 
ruins A rank and dreadful stench of decaying 
bodies hung over the shot-tormented Residency, 
and poisoned the veiy an Lady Inglis tells how 
the ladies held rueful debate among themselves as 
to the lawfulness of taking then own hves if the 
Residency fell 

Amongst the Sepoys within the Residency, again, 
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as the few weeks grew into months and no relief 
came there spread a oonnction that the fate of the 
sahibs was sealed and there were many desertions. 
Sixteen went off m a body one nig ht headed by 
a Eurasian with the very British name of “Jones." 
They left the post they held open to the enemy 
and scribbled on the walls m several plaoes the 
explanation, “Because we have no opium.” Jones 
and bis fellow-deserters, it is not unsatisfactory to 
know wore shot by the Sepoys. 

One of the ugly features of the giege was that 
several European renegades — amongBt them at least 
one Englishman — were fighting on the side of the 
mutineers. Bees says that at the battle of Chinhut 
a European — “a handsome-lookmg man, well built, 
fair about twenty five years of age with light mous- 
tache and wearing the undress uniform of a Euro- 
pean cavalry officer — headed a cavalry charge on 
the men of the 32nd. He might hove been a Russian, 
but was vehemently suspeotcd of being an English 
man, who had forsaken both his faith and his race. 
Hia name was even whispered, and Rees adds that ho 
was of good family Two of his oousms wore fighting 
valiantly in the Residency against tho rebels, a third 
was wounded at Agra, a fourth held a high military 
appointment. Yot this apostate was reoogmsed hy 
mg a gun against tho Residency I His shrift would 
have boon particularly short had ho fallen into British 
hands. The British privates in tho Residency to 0 
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were kindled to a 3d highei loinpeiahne of wrath 
In hearing the binds of the Sepo) legnncnts plaung 
— it in iron\ — “God M\e the Queen " under tlio 
shcltei of the mined buildings that came almost up 
to the line of the British entrenchments 

But on the whole the axoingc Briton is apt to ho 
guild) cheerful when a good light is m progiess, and 
even this dreadful siege was not without itshumoms 
Thus Bees tells how, on the night of Jul) 26, tho 
men of Ins post were spreading thcmschcs out m 
the chorus of “Cheer, Bo)s, chcci,” with the utmost 
strength of then \oiecs, when an alarm was given at 
the fiont. They dashed out, and, w ith the unfinished 
syllables of that chorus )ct on then lips, found tlicm- 
sehcsin the tumult and fury of a despoiato assault 
Aftei the fight was o\cr they icturned and finished 
then mtcnupled song' 

Inncs, again, relates how, when a long inino of the 
enemy had been seized, and two ofhccis wcie explor- 
ing its darkness, tlioy hcaid the eaith fall m behind 
them One of the two, famous foi his lcsonant 
laugh, shouted with a buist of mcniment, “AVhat 
fun 1 They aie cutting us oil’,” and turned lound 
gaily to chaige on Ins foes 1 

Danger, in a woid, had become an inspnmg jest 
to these brave spirits “Sam” Lawuence, who com- 
manded the Redan, w r as famous foi the ckeeiful 
view he always took of aftaus It was knowm that 
the Sepoys had several mines conveigrag on tho pio- 

M 
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jectmg horn of tho Redan and Lawrence os uncon 
querably jolly as Mark Tapley himself expressed his 
view of the situation to his brigadier by saying with 
a laugh, that “he and hia men expooted very shortly 
to be up amongst the little birds I 

On June 14 Fayrer records, “ If we can believe our 
enemies, we are the last Englishmen m the country M 
This might or might not be the case but the gam 
son determined grimly that if they were the last of 
their raoe they would not disgrace it. In the ver 
n ocular of the camp they had agroed to blow tho 

whole thing into the air " rather than surrender 

“I was quite determined aays Fayrer “that they 
should not take me alive, and I would kill as many 
of them as I oould before they took mo. Some 
men asked me to give them poison for their wives, if 
the enemy should get hl But this I absolutely re- 
fused to do ” 

Courage, when high-strung sometimes evolvos on 
almost uncanny oheerfulnees. Tho Sepoys brought 
a mortar into action that dropped shell after shell on 
ono particular house. We got tho ladies up out of 
the Tyekhana, records Fayrer and they omusod 
themselves by trying to be oheerful and singing part- 
Bongs m the portico to the rushing of sholls and tho 
whistling of muskot- balls. Whon before were tmoh 
songs attempted to such an accompaniment ? But 
the women of tho Rosidonoy showed throughout a 
courage quito as high os that of the men. Luring 
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the great assault on July 20, when, on the explosion 
of a mine, t lie Sopors nt templed to storm the Resi- 
dency at hall-a-do/cn points, “c\ciy 7 one,” says 
Fayrci, “'was at Ins post, and poured shot, shell, 
grape, and musketry into (hem as hard as possible 
The noise was frightful, tho enemy shouting and 
urging each other on It certainly 7 seemed to me as 
if our time had come But all tho poor ladies •were 
patiently* awaiting the lcsult m tho Tyckhana ” 

“During the ■whole siege,” says Gubhms, “I nciei 
heard of a man among the Europeans "who played 
the coward Some croaked, no doubt, many 7 wore 
despondent, yet others grew 7 grimly desperate dining 
those terrible days” Gubbms relates how 7 I10 was 
one evening taken asido by an oflicei, who explained 
that lie had ariangcd with his wifo that, if the Sepoys 
foiced then way 7 m, lie would shoot her "She had 
declared heisclf content to die by a pistol-ball fiom 
Ins hand” He offered to do the samo fnendly sci- 
vice for Gubbms’s wife, if neccssaiy 7 , and wanted Gub- 
bms to undeitako a like dcspeiate oflico foi his w 7 ifc, 
it required To such despeiate stiaits w r ero civilised 
and Christian men driven ! 

Tho couiage shown by the women w r as timfoim 
and wonderful Di Faynei relates how 7 a shell bioko 
in the bedioom where Ins wafe was lying It shat- 
tered the 100m and set fne to the bedclothes with its 
explosion, Fayrer ran m, and, he says, “My 7 wife 
immediately spoke to me out of the smoke, and said 
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sbe was not hurt. She was perfectly composed and 
tranquil, though a 9-pound bombshell had just burst 
by the side of her bed.” 

There were three great all-round attacks, on July 
20, August 10 and September 5 The most des- 
perate perhaps, was that on the Oawnpore battery 
the most nearly successful that on the S ikh square. 
The attaok on the Sikh square was preceded by the 
explosion of a min e which made a breach thirty feet 
wide m the British defences, and buned seven of its 
defenders under the ruins. There was good cover for 
the enemy dose up to the breach, and no reason why 
they should not have swarmed m, except the argu- 
ment of the smoke-blackened, gran looking sahibs 
who suddenly appeared, musket m hand to guard 
the great gap 

A rush was, indeed made by the Sepoys, and a 
native officer of the Irregular Cavalry who headed 
the rush gallantly enough actually orossed the hue 
of the entrenchments — the only mutineer who 
during the long siege, succeeded m putting his foot 
on the soil held by the British. He was instantly 
shot, and bo cruel and swift was the fire poured in 
upon the Sepoys that they fell back m oonfuaion, 
and under Inglias orders planks and doors were 
brought quickly up and arranged ono overlapping 
the other till the whole gap was covered and a pile 
of sand bags built behind it. 

Gubbina describes ono critical moment m tho 
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siege On «Tul\ 2 1 st it. imis discovered tlio Scpois 
had dug tlirougli an adjoining wall and found (lien 
va) into a nairow lane whirl) skirted tlio com- 
pound, and litciallj, 011I3 a cam as screen parted 
them fiom (he British position ' Gubhms inn to the 
single loophole which commanded the lano, and, with 
his rifle, shot down c\cr^ »Sepo) who attempted to 
eross it wlnlo the gap m tlio Butish defences was 
being huincdly built, up “At this moment,” I10 
sa}s, “I heard the voice of a Kmopean boliind me, 
and, without turning my head, begged that the wall 
111 the real of tlio mutineers might be loop-holed and 
musketry opened upon them Tlio poison behind 
me, it seems, was Major Banks lie approached my 
post to get a sight of tlio enemy, and while looking 
out incautiously received a bullet through the 
temples I lieaid the heavy fall, and turned for a 
second. He was dead Ho ncvei moved, and I ic- 
sumed my guard oier the cncin) ” F01 two stern 

hours Gubbins guarded the gap Tlion assistance 
came, the Sepoys weie duven from their pomt of 
vantage, and the gap 111 the defences built up 

Later on m the siege the fighting w r as earned on 
beneath the surface of the eaith Tho Sepoys had 
amongst them many men belonging to a caste famous 
for skill with the spade, and from moie than a scoie 
of separate points they diove mines towards the en- 
trenchments Spade had to fight spade, and, as 
in the 32nd were many Coimshmcn familial with 
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mining work, these wore employed to coimteranne 
the enomy The Sepoys undertook 37 separate 
mines, and of these 36 were failures only one — rhst 
directed against the Sikh square — proving eucoeffifui 

One of the most hero 10 figures m the immortal 
garrison was Captain Fulton, the garrison engineer 
who on the death of Major Anderson, took charge of 
oil engineering operations. Fulton was a superb en 
gineer and all the stones of tho siege do justice to 
the part he played m the defence. Gnbbins says he 
was the life and soul of everything that was perse- 
vering ohivalroos, and daring " and declares that he 
deserved to be called “the Defender of Luoknow" 
Mr Fulton of Melbourne a relation of this bravo 
man, still preserves tho journal of the siege kept by 
hia kinsman. It is o document of real historical 
value and gives a graphic picture of tho great 
struggle from day to day Ho tells again and ogam 
how he met the enemy's mines by countermines, how 
he broke m upon them swept them from their dnvo 
like flying rabbits, and blew the whole affair up as 
he puts it, “with great enjoyment of the fun and 
excitement I " 

Fulton once found that they had driven a mino 
close up to the wall of a house that formod part of 
tho British defence, and he could hear tho sound of 
piok and shovel distinctly “I thought this very im 
pudant," he writes “they could be so easily mot 
but it seemod a bore to begin to counter So I just 
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put my liead ovei tbo ■wall and called out m Hindu- 
stanee a tiifle of abuse and'Bagbo 1 bagbo!’ — ‘Fly 1 
fly 1 ’ — wben such a scuffle and bolt took place I 
could not leave for lialf-an-koui foi laughing They 
diopped it for good — that was the best of the joke” 

Fulton took his full part m the geneial fighting 
Thus, m the assault on the Cavnpore battery, he le- 
lates that he “ found the enemy led by a man in pmk, 
whom I had noticed seveial times dnectmg them as 
they came up I put a nfle-ball thiough him, and 
then sent Tulloch to older hand-gienades, the second 
of which, well thiown, eleaied the ditch” Heie is 
a pictuie, agam, of one of Fulton’s many sorties to 
destioy houses by which the British were annoyed 

We sneaked out of oui lines into a house I had only 
a penknife, slow match, and port-fiie m my hand, and was 
followed closo by two Europeans, and supported by a dozen 
moie We expected to find the house empty, but George 
Hutchinson, who was fust, suddenly startled us by filing 
his levolvei and calling out “ Heie aie twenty of them ' ” 
The two Euiopeans — indeed, all of them — fell back a pace 
or two, but I seized a musket fiom one, and lan forwaid 
They followed, and I put them m position to guard doois, 
whde I twitted the enemy with not showing then* faces, as 
I did, m fiont of the dooi, but standing with only their 
firelocks showing The chaff had the effect, foi one dashed 
out and fired at me, but I shot him mstantei They then 
bolted as I gave the woid “ Chaige ' ” and we blew up the 
house Great fun and excitement m a small way ! 

Fulton detected a mine tbe enemy bad duven a 
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cox tarn distance he ran a short countermine to meet 
it, and then sat patiently revolver in hand 'waiting 
for the unconscious enemy to break through. u Some 
one” he relates, looking for me, asked one of the 
Europeans if I was m the mina Yes, sir I said 
the sergeant, there he has been for the last two 
hours, -like a terrier at a rat-hole and not likely 
to leave it either all day I " It was to the energy 
skill, and daring of this gallant officer that the com 
plete defeat of the enemy's mines was due. 

The last entry m his journal is dated September 1 1 
on September 13 he was killed Says Captain Birch, 
The death of this brilliant officer was occasioned by 
one of the most curious of wounds. Ho had been 
inspecting a new battery in an earthwork opposite 
Mr dubbins s house. He was lying at full length in 
one of the embrasures, with a telescope m his hand 
He turned his face, with a smile on it, and said 
They are just going to fire and aure enough they 
did I The shot took away the whole of tho back of 
Captain Pultons head, leaving his fooo liko a mask 
still on his neck When he was laid out on his back 
on a bed, we 00 old not see how he had been killed. 
His was the most important loss we had sustained 
after that of Sir Henry Lawrence.” 
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CHAPTER VJI 


LUCKNOW AND HAVELOCK 

L UCKNOW is only foity-five miles from Cawn- 
pore On July 25, Havelock, at tlie head of Ins 
tmy but gallant foice, by this time tempered m the 
flame of battle to the quality of meie steel, crossed 
the Ganges m a tempest of lam, and started to 
rescue the beleaguered ganison of Lucknow from 
the fate of Cawnpoie But it was not untd Septem- 
ber 25 that Outram and Havelock clambered through 
the shot-battered gun embrasuie m the low wall 
beside the Bailey Guard at Lucknow, and brought 
lehef to the hard-pressed garrison And the story 
of those nme weeks is scribbled ovei with records of 
daimg and of achievement unsurpassed m the his- 
tory of wai 

Havelock left 300 men under Neill to hold Cawn- 
poie, where lough but adequate entienchments had 
been tin own up Furious rams had swollen the 
Ganges, and it took lhm foui days to transport his 
little force acioss its turbid and fai -extended wateis 
He had undei his command Neill’s “blue-caps,” the 
64th, the 84th, the 78th, and Biasyer’s Sikhs, a force 
not quite 1500 strong — of which only 1200 weie 
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Bntish — with ton small field-pieces ami a Hoop of 
M\t\ horscuw n And with tins mere h indful of 
men a do/on strong positions lud to bo cnincd, a 
•Trent moi ero^d and a Inure uq\, swarming it li 
enemies puroed’ 

The m !1 uto of Onto bariod the road, some nine 
links fmm the banks of the Gamres Even house 
was held In Oude irregulars, a stnbhorn and hard* 
built mg lace the lam-water. !\ m*_r dot p on both 
11 mks of the \ ill tgo, nude a turnimr nnaonieiit im- 
possible Tlie infantry had outmarched tin* guns, 
and Havelock wished to keep them back till Ins artil- 
lery came up 

Hut the men were hcrcel) impatient, and could 
haull} be restrained “Pray, sn,” linked Colonel 
Hamilton, of the /Sth, “let them go at (lie place and 
have done with it” Havelock nodded, and m an 
instant Highlandcis and Fusileers, v cheniontly racing 
against eacli other, went at a run into the village 
Every house was a looplioled fort less, and the light- 
ing was stubborn and deadly House after house 
broke into ilames, while clusters of Highlandcis and 
Fusileers broke through doois and windows Tho 
Oude men, to quote Forbes’s plnase, "fought like 
wild cats while they loastcd ” The 64th next came 
up at tho double, and the village was cained 

Beyond the vrllago tho flying guns of the enemy 
halted, and drew up across tho narrow causeway, 
barring it with a fiery hedge of shot and flame, hut 
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the blue-caps” their officers leading swept like a 
human whirlwind down on the guns, and the stub- 
born Oude gunners, to a man, were bayoneted at 
their pieces. 

Six miles farther the walled town of Bussarat 
Gunj crossed the road, its gateway spanning the 
whole width of the causeway Havelock took his 
guns within short range of the gateway and com 
menoed to batter it, whilst he despatched the 64th 
to turn the town and out off the retreat of the enemy 
It was clever strategy but the 78th and the Fusil eers 
were too quick, the 64th too alow Highlandera and 
“blue-cape earned trenoh gateway and battery 
with one sustained and angry rush and as they 
came storming through the gateway with bent heads 
and bayonets at the oharge the enemy were driven, 
a jumble of flying horsemen, galloping artillery and 
wrecked infantry through the town beyond it. The 
64th, it is said, marched reluctantly on their turning 
movement The men were eager to share the straight 
rush at the gate. 

Young Havelock, mistaking the mens tempor 
galloped up to the regiment with a message from 
his impatient father that lost nothing in carrying — ■ 
“If you don t go at the village ITI send men that 
will go and put on over lasting disgrace on you I” 
Brave men do not lightly endure tho whip of a mes- 
sage like that and Forbes relates how a private 
namod Paddy Cavanagh leaped from tho ranks, ran 
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single-handed m on tlie enemy, “ cursing his comrades 
with hittei lush malisons as he sped, and was htei- 
ally hacked to pieces, fighting him a wild cat m the 
lanks of his enemies ” ! How the 64th followed 
where valiant Paddy Cavanagh had led may be 
imagined , hut the late arrival of the 64th had spoiled 
Havelock’s combination, and he was too much given 
to vehement rhetoric to spaie the heavy-footed 64th 
a lash of the whip “ Some of you,” he said in his 
oidei of the day next morning, “fought yesteiday as 
if the cholera had seized youi mmd as well as youi 
bodies 1 ” 

Havelock had by this time marched fifteen miles, 
fought two battles, used up one-third of his ammuni- 
tion, and lost by bullet or choleia about one-sixth of 
his force At this rate of progiess he would reach 
Lucknow with powdeiless guns and 600 bayonets ' 
Cawnpoie itself, too, was thieatened, and atDinapoie, 
a vital pomt m the long water-lme between Calcutta 
and Allahabad, thiee legnnents of Sepoys had bioken 
into mutiny, and threatened Havelock’s communica- 
tions with the capital 

Havelock consulted with Tytler, his quartermaster- 
general, his chief engmeer, and his son Young 
Havelock, with the effervescing and heady valour 
of youth, was for “pushing on at all hazaids”, the 
older men declared this meant the entue destruction 
of the foice, and perhaps the loss of Lucknow, and 
Havelock was too good a soldier not to agree with 
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this view It was an act of nobler courage to fall 
book than to advance, but Havelock’s fine- tempered 
valour was equal to the feat, and he turned the faom 
of his reluotant soldiers back to CJawnpore. 

Neill, fierce and vehement by nature, when he 
heard the news, despatched an amanng letter to 
Ins chief. 

You ought not to remain a day where you are,” 
he wrote. You talk of advancing as soon ob rein 
forcements reach yon. You ought to advance tgam, 
and not halt until you have rescued, if possible, the 
garrison of Lucknow” Havelock with that note of 
shrill temper which ran through hia character vras 
tho last man to endure exhortations of this peremp- 
tory quality from a subordinate. * There must bo 
an end,” he wrote back, ** to these proceedings at 
onoe.” Nothing he said but the possible iqjury to 
the public service prevented him from putting Neill 
under immediate arrest 1 But,” he addod, “you 
now stand warned. Attempt no further dictation ] 

The truth is both men were splendid soldiors, but 
of a typo so different that neither could understand 
the other Nedl was of the silent, dour type Havo- 
look was too shrill and vocal for him. Havelock, on 
the other hand often felt Neills stem silence to ho 
on imsyllabled reproof and ho more than sospoctcd 
Nedl of the desire to overbear him When NoiH 
joined him at Cawnpore Havelock's first words to 
him were “Now General Neill, let us understand 
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eacli otliei You have no powei 01 authority heie 
whilst I am heie, and you are not to issue a single 
older heie” Theie were the elements of a veiy 
pietty quail el betwixt the two soldieis who were 
upholding the flag of England at the heait of the 
Mutiny , and yet, so essentially noble were both men, 
and so fine was then common standaid of soldieily 
duty, that they laid aside then personal quanel 
absolutely, and stood by each othei with flawless 
loyalty till, undei the fatal archway at the Kaisai- 
bagh, ISTcill fell, shot tlnough the head 

Havelock telegiaphed to Calcutta that he could 
not lesume his march to Lucknoiv till he had been 
remfoiced by 1000 mfantiy and Olpheits’ batteiy 
complete Yet on August 4, when he had been 
lemforced by merely a smgle company and two guns, 
he started afresh foi Lucknow, won anothei costly 
victoiy at Bussaiat Gunj, and then fell back once 
more on Cawnpore, with choleia 1 aging amongst his 
men Almost eveiy fourth Butish soldiei under 
his command was disabled eithei by sickness 01 
wounds Havelock had simply to wait till lemfoi ce- 
ments came up , but he leheved his feelmgs while he 
waited by maichmg out and destroying Bithooi, Nana 
Sahib’s palace 

The days ciept past leaden-footed, lemforcements 
trickled m, so to speak, diop by chop Not till 
Septembei 16 was Havelock ready for the final 
march to Lucknow And then Outram aruved to 
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supersede him I It was, m a sense, a cruel stroke to 
Havelook. But he and Outram were tried oomrades, 
knitted to eaoh other by a friendship woven of the 
momonea and companionship of many years, and 
Outram was himself one of the most chivalrous and 
&elf-effaomg men that ever lived. The story of how 
he refused to take the command out of Havelocks 
hands confined himself to his oml office as commis- 
sioner and put himself as a mere volunteer under 
Havelock’s orders, is an oft-told and most noble tala 

On September 19 Havelock orosaed the Ganges by 
this time bridged, with a foroe numbering 3000 men 
of all arms. The Madras Fusilocrs, the 5 th Fusileera, 
the 84th, and two oompamee of the 64th, under Neill, 
formed tho first bngada The second brigade, under 
Colonel Hamilton consisted of tho 78th Highlanders 
the 90th, and Brasyer s Sikhs. The artillery consisted 
of three batteries, under Mande Olpherts and Eyre 
respectively and no guns that ever burned powder 
did more gallant and desperate service than thesa 
The pieces indeed, might well have been stored, os 
heroio relics, in some great museum. The cavalry 
was made up of 109 volunteers and 59 natavo harao- 
men, under Barrow 

The ram fell as though another Noaahmn delngo 
was imminent The nce-fields on either sido of tho 
road were either lakes or quagmires. Tho oolumn, 
however pushed on with eager and olioerful, if wot- 
footed courage. Tho Sepoys held tho villngo of 
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Mungulwagli stiongly Havelock smote them m 
fiont with lus aitilleiy, turned tlieir flank with. Ins 
mfantiy, marclimg — 01 lather splaslimg — tlirougli 
tlie swamps, and when the Sepoys liad been, in this 
mannei, hustled out of the town, he launched his 
little squadion of cavahy upon them Outiam rode 
among the troopeis armed with nothing but a gold- 
mounted cane, with which he thumped the heads 
and shouldeis of the flying enemy 

Heie some mutmeeis, stamed with special crimes, 
fell into Havelock’s hands, and Maude, in his “ Memo- 
ries of the Mutiny,” tells how Havelock asked him 
“if he knew how to blow a man horn a gun ” This 
-art does not form part of the curriculum at Wool- 
wich, but Maude could only touch his cap and 
say he “would tiy” Heie is a gnm picture of the 
domgs of that stern tune — 

When we halted for the night, I moved one of my guns 
on to the causeway, unlimbered it, and brought it into 
“ action front ” The evening was just beginning to grow 
dusk, and the enemy weie still m sight, on the crest of 
some using giound a few hunched yaids distant The 
lemamder of my guns weie “parked” in a mce mango- 
tope to the right of the road The fiist man led out 

was a fine-looking young Sepoy, with good featuies, and a 
bold, resolute expression He begged that he might not 
be bound, but this could not be allowed, and I had his 
wrists tied tightly each to the upper part of a wheel of the 
gun Then I depressed the muzzle, until it pointed to the 
pit of his stomach, just below the sternum We put no 

N 
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shot in and I only kept one gunner (besides the firing 
number) near the gun, standing myself about io ft. to the 
left rear The young Sepoy looked undauntedly at ua 
during the whole process of pinioning indeed he never 
flinched for a moment. Then T ordered the port-fire to be 
lighted, and gave the word Fire 1 ” There was a oon 
yid arable raood from the gun, and a thick cloud of smoke 
hung over ns. As this cleared away we aow two leg* 
lying in front of the gun but no other sign of what had, 
just before, boen a human being and a brave man At 
this moment, perhaps from six to eight seconds after the 
explosion down fell the man s head among us, slightly 
blackened but otherwise scarcely changed It mast 
have gone straight up into the air probably about 200 
feet. 

This was stern, uncanny occupation for a humane- 
minded British officer I But the times were stem 
the onais supreme 

On the evening of the second day’s march tho air 
was full of a faint, far-offi vibratmg sound It was 
the distant roar of the enemy a cannon breaking liko 
some angry and dreadful sea on the besieged Rem 
denoy ! When the Gamp was pitched Havelock firod 
a royal salute hoping the sound would roaoh tho cars 
of the beleaguered garrison, and tell them rescue was 
coming but the fault wind foiled to carry tho sound 
to the Residency When the soldiers began their 
maroh on September 23 Lucknow was only sixteen 
miles distant, and by noon the Almnbagli was in 
sight, hold by a forco of somo 12 000 men. 
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Havelock tinned the enom3 r ’s light w itli his second 
bng.idc, vhile he engaged the enemy’s guns ivith 
E)re’s battei y in front Olpherts, with his guns, vas 
sent to assist tho turning movement Heio is a 
stimng battle pictuie dravn b} 7 Foibes — 

At a sti etching gallop, with some volunteer cavalry in 
fiont of it, the hoiso hatteiy dashed up the load past tho 
halted Hist hiigade, which cheeied loudly as tho cannon 
swept Irs, Neill waving his cap and leading tho cheenng 
On tho left of tho load theio was a gieat deop tiench full 
of watei, which had somehow’ to be ciossed Led by 
Banow, tho cavaliy escoit plunged in, and scrambled 
tlnough, and then halted to witch how Olpheits would 
conquei tho obstacle “ Ilell-fire Jack ” was quite equal 
to tho occasion, and his men weie as leckless as himself 
With no abatement of speed tho guns weie galloped into 
the gieat tiougli Foi a moment theio wais chaos — a w r ild 
medle} of detachments, diivcis, guns, stiugghng hoises, 
and splashing water, and then the guns weie out on the 
further side, nobody and nothing the w r oise for tho 
sciamble, all hands on the alert to obey Olpherts’ sten- 
tonan shout, “ Fonvaid at a gallop ’ ” 

Hamilton’s men matched and fought knee-deep m 
w’atei , but the enemy’s right was smashed, his centie 
tumbled mto rum, and the men of the 78th and 
the Eusileeis actually earned the Alumbagh m ten 
mmutes ! To tumble 12,000 men mto flight, and cairy 
the Alumbagh m this fashion, and m a space so 
brief, was a great feat, and while the men were m 
the exultation of victoiy, a messenger came riding m 
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with tho news — unhappily not true — that Delhi hod 
fallen 1 

On the 24th the little force rested while its leaders 
matured their plans for the advance to the Residency 
Before them ran the great canal, the road orossmg it 
by what was called the Charbagh bridge Havelock a 
plan was to bridge the Goomtee the river into which 
the canal ran, maroh along its further bank, round 
the city to its north west angle and re- cross by the 
iron bridge immediately m front of the Residency 
and in thia way avoid the necessity of forcing his way 
with desperate and bloody street-fighting through 
the interlaced and tangled lanes of the oity 

But the soil between the canal and the river was 
little better than a marsh, and it was determined to 
force the Charbagh bridge, advanoo on a lane which 
skirted the left bank of the canal, thon turn sharply 
to tho left, and fight a way across the city to the 
Residency 

Thxeo hundred footsore and siok men were left to 
hold tho Alnm hagh. In the grey dawn of September 
25 Havelocks men, scanty in number worn with 
marching and hardened with a sooro of fights, wore 
falling into lino for tho final march, which was to 
relieve Lucknow u The sergeants of companies, 
says an eye-witness acting on thoir orders, wore 
shouting Fall out, all you men that oro footsore or 
sick but many added the taunt, and all you fellows 
whose heart isn t good as woll 1 But no man foil 
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out of the lanks that gro}* Septembci morning on that 
cowai d’s plea 1 At half-past eight tho bugles sang 
out the advance, and with a cheer, and a quick step 
which the officers could scarcely restrain from bioak- 
mg into the double, the men moved off foi the last 
act m this great adventuie 

Maude’s guns moved first, covered by two 
compamcs of the 5th (Noithumbeiland) Fusileeis 
Outram rode by Maude's side v it h the leading gun 
Instantly, fiora a wide front, a ciuel and deadly fiio 
smote the head of tho little column From the 
enemy’s batteries on eithei flnnk, caicfully laid and 
admirably seivcd, from the cornfields, from tho 
garden walls, from the house-roofs, a ternfic fire of 
musketry and cannon-shot lashed, as with a scourge 
of flame, the causeway on which the Enghsh guns 
weie moving Maude’s guns were halted, and opened 
fiercely m answer to this file The men fell fast A 
musket-ball passed thiough Outram’s aim, but, says 
Maude, “ he only smiled, and asked one of us to tie his 
handkerchief tightly above the wound ” The cluster 
of British guns, with then gallant gunners, stood m 
the very centre of a tempest of shot Here is a pic- 
ture, drav n by Maude, of the carnage m his battery — 

Almost at the same moment the finest soldier m our 
battery, and the best aitilleryman I have ever known, 
Sergeant-Majoi Alexander Lamont, had the whole of his 
stomach cained away by a lonnd shot He looked up 
to me for a moment with a piteous expression, but had 
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only strength to utter two words, ‘ Oh I God ! ” when he 
«nk dead on the rood. Just then another round shot 
took off the leg high up the thigh of the next senior 
sergeant, John Kleman. He was afterwards carried 
hock to the Alumbagh, but soon died from the shock, 
Kioman was an excellent specimen of a Roman Catholic 
North of Ireland soldier He was as true as steeL 
Another tragic sight on that road was the death of a 
fine young gunner the only one I believe who wore 
on artillery jacket that day A round shot took hu 
head dean off and for about a second the body stood 
straight np surmounted by the red collar and then fell 
flat on the road. But as fast as the men of the leading 
gun detachments were swept away by the enemy’s fire 
I replaced them by volunteers from other guns. Several 
times I turned to the calm, cool gmn general standing 
near and asked him to allow us to advance, as we could 
not possibly do any good by halting there Ho agreed 
with me but did not like to take the responsibility of 
ordering ns to go on. 

At Inst the order to move on came, and Charbagh 
bridge was reaohed. It was defended on the furthor 
side by a solid earthen rampart 7 ft. high, but with a 
narrow slit m the middle through whioh one man 
at a time oould pass. It was armed with six guns, 
two of them 24 pounders. Toll houses, crowded with 
muaketrymen, covered the bridge with their firo, and 
solid battalions were drawn up m its rear Maude 
was planted with two of his guns m the open and 
within short range of tho enomy s battery and com 
men cod a valiant duel with it. Outram led tho 5U1 
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I'li'Jilecrs In i detom fm the puipmc of smiting 
1 110 hat ton at the bridge-head with a ft ink-fire 

1 

Maude's two guns ncic fighting m\, at n distance 
of 150 \ ards, and lus gunnel s fell fast 

Again and again lie had to call for volunteers to 
v 01k lus guns from the Madras Fusdeeis tying dov.11 
under co\er near him The guns veio of an ancient 
pattern, and earned a large leathern pomli full of 
loose ponder foi priming uses “As the lano v. as 
very narrow,” si^a Maude, “the two guns ncrc ex- 
ceedingly close to one another, and -when in their 
lecoil they passed each othci, amid a shower of 
sparks and smoke, the} ficqucntly set, fire to the 
loose ponder in the pinning pouches, and blew the 
poor gunners up’” Yet Maude’s gallant lads -worked 
then guns unflmchmgty 

Neill stood m a bay of a garden nail close by, with 
his “blue-caps” lying donn undci co\er, naiting till 
Outram’s flanking movement should tell on the 
enemy’s battery, and Maude, nitli his aitdlciymen 
almost all shot down, said to young Havelock, “Ho 
something, m the name of Heaven’” Havelock 
rode through the tempest, of shot to Neill, and urged 
an immediate rush on the bridge , but Neill, with 
soldieily coolness, declared lie would not move with- 
out orders Then young Havelock pla}ed a boyish, 
and gallant tuck He rode quietly oft, turned lound 
a bend m the load, and a moment aftei came back 
at a gallop, gave a smart salute to Neill as he pulled 
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up his horse on its haunches, and said, os though 
bringing on order from his father You ore to 
carry the bridge at onoe mr I * 

At the word, Arnold who commanded the “ blue- 
caps, leaped to his feet and raced on to the bridge, 
his men rising with a shout and following him. 
Havelock and Tytler overtook him at a gallop and 
the bridge in a moment was covered with a mass of 
ohorgmg soldiers. 

But a blast of shots from the guns at its head — 
the deep bellow of the 24 pounder?, sounding high 
above the tumult — swept the bridge for a moment 
clear Arnold had fallen with both logs smashed 
Tytler s horse had gono down with its brave nder, 
only young Havelook and a corporal of the Fusileers, 
named Jakes, stood unhurt. Havelook rode ooolly 
up to tho rampart of earth and, waving his sword, 
called to the Fusileers to K oome on " and Corporal 
Jakes, as- he busily plied his musket, shouted to 
Havelook, soothingly Never fear sir I Well soon 
have the beggars out of that 1 All this took but a 
few seoonds of time the SepoyB wore toiling with 
frantio energy to reload their guns. Then through 
the white smoke oamo the rush of the Madras Fusi 
leers — an officer leading Over tho bridge, up tho 
seven foot rampart, through the intervals betwixt 
the guns os with a smglo impulso, camo tho lovoUod 
bayonets and fieroe faces of the charging British, and 
the bridge was won ! 
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The entne Ihiti^h loice came swiftly oicr, tlio 
7SU1 was left to hold the bridge and form the ic.ar- 
gunid, while the Bnti'di column swung round to the 
ritrht and pushed on through tho nanowlanc tlmt 
boidcred the canal 

The 78th, while guarding the bridge, lud n very 
trying experience A grcit force of tho enemy came 
down the Cnwnpore road with banners filing and 
loud beating of drums, and flung itself with wild 
courage on the Highlanders A little stone tomplo 
stood a hundred jards up tho load, commanding tho 
bridge the Scpojs took possession of this, and fiom 
it galled tho llighlandei', crucll} with then fiio, 
Hastings, of t lie 78th, stepped out to tho fiont, and 
called for volunteers to stoim the temple Tliero 
was an nngiyrush of Highlanders up the road , tho 
tcmplo was cained at tho point of tho baj'onct, and 
then held as a sort of outwoik to the bridge 

o 

Tlio Sepojs next brought up three brass guns, 
and lashed temple and load alike with then flic 
Webster, an officer of the 7Sth, famous for his 
swordsmanship and strength, called out, “ Who’s foi 
tlieso infernal guns?” and ran out, sw r oid m hand. 
Iiis Highlanders followed linn, but could not ovei- 
take Webster, who spiang upon tho guns, and slew a 
gunner, just m the act of putting his lins tock to the 
touch-hole, with a stroke so mighty that it clovo the 
Sepoy through skull and jaws almost to the collar- 
bone 1 The guns were captured, diagged with a 
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triumphant skirl of the pipes to the canal, and flung 
m, and the Highlanders sot off to follow tho column. 

They did not follow in its immediate track, hut 
made a wide sweep to the right, and both sections of 
the column, with muah stem fighting reached what 
was called the Chuttor Munnl Palaoa Hero ” says 
Forbes were the chiefs of the little army On his 
big wfller sat Oafcram, a splosh of blood across his 
face, and one arm in a sling the Malacca cane which 
formed his sole weapon m battle still grasped m the 
hand of the sound limb Havelock on foot was 
walking up and down on Oatrams near side with 
short steps. All around them, at a little distance, 
were officers, and outside of the circle so formed 
were soldiers, guns wounded men bullocks, camels 
— all the tumult, m a word, of the battle. 

On tram and Havelock disagreed as to the next 
step to be taken. Outram — the cooler brain of the 
two — wished to halt for the night and then to push 
their way m the morning through the guooeesivo 
courts of the palaoes right up to tho Residency 
Havelock was eager to complete tho days work 
and reaoh the Residency with a final and desperate 
rush 

A long winding and narrow street stretched beforo 
them up to the Bailey Guard Gate, tho entrance to 
the Residency It was true that every cross street 
that broke its length was swopt by tho fire of tho 
enemy s guns, that tho houses were loop-holod and 
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crowded \uih Fopo\ s, and from the flat inofs of tho 
houses ahme a tempest of fno would he pouied upon 
(he British But Havelock was full of wailike impi- 
ticnee *' fhere in the siieet " said lie “we see t lie 
worst We ''hall he slated, hut we can push through, 
and get Jt o-vei.” Ontiam acknowledged aftciwaids 
tint he ought to ha\c said, * ITa\ clock, wc hn\c \ir- 
tually 1 cached the Bosidcnc^ 1 now take the com- 
mand," but he added to the confession, “ M) temper 
got, a little the better of me, and T said, ‘In God’s 
name, then, let us go on 

The Highlanders led, Hn\ clock and Ouliam ruling 
with their leading files 111 asset’s Sikhs followed. 
It was, ns Forbes s.ijs, “ a (ruo via doloio^a ” Fiom 
liousc-ioof, fiom door, fiom window, fiom e\eiy cross 
lane poured a tempest of shot, ami through it the 
British could only push with dogged, all-endurmg 
courage, seldom halting to file hick And this 
experience stretched over more than tin cc-quai tors 
of a mile 1 Here is a little battle vignette taken 
from Forbes — 

In the foicmosfc companj of tho High] mcl legimont 
weie two staunch comiades, named GJandoll and 
M'Donougli, Inshmon and Citholics among tho Scots 
and Presbytenans In tins street of death M'Donough’s 
leg was shatteied b} a bullet Ho fell, but was not loft 
to die His stalwait clium raised tho wounded man, took 
him on Ins back, and tiudged on with Ins heavy bin don 
Hor did the hale man, thus encumbeied, permit himself to 
be a non-combatant When a chance offeied him to liie 
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a allot, Gland ell propped Ills -wounded comrade up against 
some wall and would betake himself to his nfle while 
it could be of service Then he would pick M Donongh op 
again, and stagger cheerily onward, till the well -deserved 
goal of safety was reached- 

The rood at one point ran under an archway and 
hore Neill met with his death shot. Ho drew up his 
horse by the arch quite coolly and was steadying the 
soldiers as they swept through it A Sepoy leaned 
forward from a window abovo the arch, with his 
musket almost touching Neill s head. Neill sat with 
his face turned to his shoulder watching a gun going 
through the archway when the Sepoy fixed. His 
bullet etruok the side of Neills head above the ear 
and killed him instantly Out of tho tumult and 
passion of the fight thus droppod, in a moment, this 
most gallant of soldiers. 

Still the fierce fight raged. Still, beaten with a 
tempest of shot, the tormented ool umn pushed on 
its dogged way Suddenly from tho head of the 
oolumn rose a mighty shout. It was not tho cry of 
soldiors at the charge full of the wrath of battla 
It was a groat cry of oxultation and triumph. 
Through the grey twilight, dark with eddying 
smoko tho leading files of the British had soon 
tho battored archway of the Bailey Guard. Tho 
goal was reached. 

Tho bolcaguered gomson hod listened, with what 
eagerness may bo imagined, to tho tumult of tho 
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fight as it crept neaier them Its smoke was blowing 
ovei then defences Those who watched the advance 
fiom the Rcsidenc}’- could measure tho approach of 
the relieving force by the attitudes and gestures of 
the Sepoys on tho house-tops, as they fired funously 
down on the gallant column foicmg its way along the 
streets beneath them The storm of sound giew 
loudei, clearei, deepei Suddenty, thiough the 
smoke and twilight, they caught a ghmpse of 
figures on horseback, the gleam of bayonets, the 
white faces and led uniforms of Butish soldiers 
An eaithwork blocked the Bailey Gate itself, but 
the handful of men actmg as the garuson of the 
gate, pulled hurnedly back fiom its lagged embia- 
suie m the wall, to the left of the entrance, one of 
the guns, and through that embrasuie — Outiam, on 
his big Australian horse, leading — came the High- 
landers, with Havelock and his staff, then the 
Sikhs, then the Fusileers The Residency was 
reached 1 

How the shout of exultation ran round the 
seventeen shot-batteied posts of the long-besieged 
entrenchments can be imagined The women, the 
children, the very sick m the hospital, lent their 
voices to that shout. The Highlanders, who came 
fhst, poured their Celtic exclamations and blessmgs 
on the men and women they had rescued “ We 
expected to have found only your bones,” said one 
That the chilchen were still alive filled the gallant 
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but soft hearted Highlanders with amazed joy u The 
big rough bearded soldiers wrote one of the rescued 
ladies, "were seizing the little children out of our 
arms kissing them with tears running down their 
cheeks, and t hanking God that they had oome in 
time to save them from the fate of those at 
Cawnpore. 

Let it be remembered that for more than eighty 
dayB the garrison had lived under the shadow of 
death. No message no whisper of news from the 
outside world hod reached them Their rescuers 
were men of the same name and blood, who had 
fought their way as if through the flames of the Pit 
to reach and save them ! And into what a mood of 
passionate joy amongst the delivered and of pas- 
sionate exultation and triumph amongst tho deli 
verera the crowd which thronged the Residency that 
mght was lifted may be more easily imagined than 
described. It was a night worth living for almost 
worth dying for 

Lady Inglis has told how sho listened to tho 
tremendous cheering that welcomed the British 
across tho Residency linos and how her husband 
brought up a short, qmet-lookmg grey haired 
man,” who she guessed at onoe was Havelock. It 
was a great triumph, but a great price was paid for it* 
The roliovmg column, out of its 3000 mon, lost in 
kilod or wounded more than 700, nearly ono m ovory 
four of ita wholo nuinbor I 
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One unfoitunate incident maiked the lekef As 
tlio Highlandeis appioached the Bailey Guaid Gate 
they took Aitken’s men of the 13th foi the cnem3 r , 
and leaped upon them with gleaming and angry 
bayonets, and slew some bcfoio then blundei was 
discoveied It was never imagined that the veiy 
outpost of the heioic gaiiison would be found to 
consist of Sepoys, fighting with such long-endui mg 
lo) r alty against then own countiymen It was a yeiy 
cruel fate foi these faithful Sepoys to peush undei 
the bayonets of the lehevmg foice 

Still another lemaikable mcident maybe desciibed 
A clustei of doolies, with wounded officers and men, 
lost its way m the tangled stieets and was cut of! 
Nine men of the escoit, with five wounded, took 
refuge m a small building which foimed one side of 
the gateway wheie Neill had been shot, and foi a 
whole day and night they defended themselves 
against ovei whelming numbeis Di Home, of the 
90th, was one of the paity, and has left a giaphic 
account of what is peihaps the most bnlliant httle 
mcident m the whole histoiy of the siege 

The Sepoys kept up a bittei and tneless fire on the 
smgle doorway of the room held by the nine One of 
the Butish, a Fusileei named M'Manus, stood outside 
the doorway, sheltermg himself behmd a pillai, and 
shot down man aftei man of the enemy So cool and 
quick and deadly was his fire that the Sepoys feared 
to make a rush At last then leadei, to encouiage 
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thorn shouted there were but three sahibs m the 
house whereupon the whole fourteen, wounded m 
eluded, joined in a loud cheer to undeceive them. 
Captain Arnold of the F mnleers, lay wounded in one 
of the abandoned doolies visible through the door 
way Two gallant privates Ryan and M Manus, 
charged out through the fire and earned their 
officor into the house. They ran out a second tune 
and brought in a wounded pnvate but in each case 
the comrade they corned was mortally wounded while 
in thorr a nna. 

Again and again some leader of the Sepoys ran out 
heading a charge on the doorway but eaoh tune the 
leader was shot, and the Sepoys fell baok. The sorely 
beleaguered party was rescued the next morning J nst 
when hopo seemed to have abandoned them, a now 
blast of musketry volleys was beard at a little dis- 
tance and one of the Fusileers recognised the regular 
sound. He jumped up shouting “ Oh, boys, themg 
our own chaps 1 
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LUCKNOW AND SIR COLIN CAMPBELL 

H AVELOCK fought his way through blood and 
fire mto the Residenc}', but he slnank from 
leading a gieat procession of women and children 
and wounded men along that via dolcnosa — that 
pathway of blood — by which, at so gum a cost, he 
had himself reached the beleaguered garnson The 
Residency, it was clear, must be held, smce the great 
company of helpless women and chddien it sheltered 
could not be earned off So what Havelock and 
Outram leally accomplished was not so much a Rehef 
as a Remfoi cement 

Outram assumed the command, and foi six weeks 
the gieatly-strengthened garrison held its own with 
comparative ease agamst the levolted swaims, reck- 
oned — unceitamly — at no less than 60,000 stiong, 
who still mamtamed a sullen blockade of the 
Residency 

Early m November lemforcements were pouring 
m from England, and a new actor appeared on the 
scene The crisis of the Mutiny called to the post 
of commander-m-chief m India the best soldier Great 
Britain possessed Colm Campbell was not, perhaps, 

2°9 O 
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a great general, in the sense in which Sir John 
Moore or Wellington, or Sir Charles Napier were 
generals. But he was a tough, hard fighting much 
experienced soldier with that combination of wan 
nees and fire which marks the Scotch genius for 
battla What he did not know of the details of a 
soldier b b usiness might almost be described as not 
worth knowing He had served his apprenticeship 
to ■war in the penis and hardships of Moore s retreat 
to Corunna. A list of the battles and sieges in which 
he took part would cover almost the entire military 
history of Great Britain between Corunna and tho 
Crimea. His cool win 1 1 and daring as a soldier are 
picturesquely illustrated by the famous thin red 
lme” moident at Balaclava where disdaining to 
throw his troops into square, he reoeived a charge 
of Russian cavalry on a thin extended front and 
smote the assailing squadron into fragments with o 
single blast of musketry 

Colrn Campbell was sixty five years of age and 
regarded his military career as over but on July 1 1 
whon tho newB of General Anson s death reached 
England Lord Panmnro o Cored Campbell tho chiof 
command m India, and with characteristic) prompti 
tude tho Scottish votoron offered to start for India 
tho same afternoon 1 Compboll landed at Calcutta 
on August 13 spent sorao weeks thero m organising 
victory” — or rather m reorganising tho wholo shat 
torn! military system of tho Presidency — and on 
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Octobci 27 him icil to the scat of wai Ho reached 
Cawnpore on Novembei 3, and on the 9U1 set out to 
lclievo Lucknow “Our friends in Lucknow,” he 
viotc to Ins sistei, “hiuo food only foi inc 01 six 
d.ys” This was a mistake that cost the lives of 
many brave men Law 1 once had provisioned tho 
Residency bettci than was imagined But tho delu- 
sion of imminent starvation, which made Havelock 
Dght his way at such desperate speed and cost 
into Lucknow, still pi evaded, and governed Butisli 
stiategy Delhi had fallen by Septcmbei 20 — a 
stoiy } r et to be told — and pait of its besieging force 
w as thus available foi a new march on Lucknow' 

On the afternoon of November 11 Campbell le- 
vicw'ed the relieving foice at Bunteia It ivas modest 
111 numbers— counting only about 4700 men But 
war-hardened, and full of fiery yet disciplined daiing, 
it was as efficient foi all the pui poses of battlo as 
Napoleon’s Old Guard 01 Wellington’s famous Light 
Division The cavalry bugado included tw r o squad- 
rons of the 9th Lanceis, Hodson’s Hoise, and thiee 
squadions of native cavahy The Naval Bugade 
v r as undei Peel, the tlind son of the gieat Pi line 
Minister of England, one of the most daring yet 
gentle spnits that ever fought and died foi Eng- 
land Evelyn Wood, who seived undei hnn as middy 
m the Crimea, describes him as “the biavest of the 
brave,” and yet “ an ideal English gentleman,” “ His 
daik biown wavy hair was carefully blushed back, 
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disclosing a perfectly oval face a high square fore- 
head, and deep blue-grey eyes, -which flashed when 
he was t alking eagerly os he often did. The Altai 
lery Bngado consisted of five batteries The infantry 
was made up of detac hmen ts from the 4th, the 5th 
the 33rd Fusil eers a wing of the 53rd* °f the 
82nd, and the full strength of the 93rd Highlanders, 
with some Sikh regiments. 

The 93rd was 1000 strong and 700 men m the 
ranks earned the Crimean medal on their breasts. 
It has been described as the most Scotch of all 
the Highland regiments and a Btrong religious — as 
well os a nch Celtio — strain ran through its ranks. 
Forbes MitoheU, indeed, who marched m its ranks, 
says the regiment constituted a sort of military 
Highland parish, ministers and elders oompleta 
The elders were selected from among the men of all 
ranks, two sergoanta two oorporals, and two privates. 
It had a regular service of communion plate and the 
oomm union was administered to the whole regiment 
by its ohaplam twice a year 

Tho 93rd was drawn up m quarter-distance column 
on tho oxtremo left of tho lino as Cohn Campbell redo 
down to review his forces that November afternoon. 
It was m full Highland cos turn 0, with kilts and 
bonnets and wind blown plumes. Campbells Celtic 
blood kindled when ho reached tho Highlandors. 
" Ninoty third 1 ho said, you aro my own huls I 
rely on you to do tho work. And a voice from tho 
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ranks m broadest. Done answered, “ Ay, ay, Sir Colin, 
30 ken ns and wo ken yon, we’ll bring tho women 
and children out of Lucknow' or dio wi’ 3011 in tho 
attempt ” And then fiom tlio stead} 7 ranks of the 
Highlandcis there biolco a shout, suddon and deep 
and stem, the shout of valiant men — the men of tho 
haul}' North — pledging themselves to valiant deeds 

Here is the descnption given by an 0} c-vitncss 
of the little aimy, less than 5000 stiong, but of 
such magnificent fighting quality, down whose ranks 
Colm Campbell rodo as the Novembei sun w r as going 
down — 

Tho field-guns fiom Delhi looked blackened and sei- 
vicc-woin, but the lioues weio 111 good condition, and tho 
harness in peifect lepan , the gunneis bioiwed, stilwait, 
and in peifect fighting case The 9th Lanccis, with then 
gallant beaung, their fligless lances, and then lean but 
hardy lioises, looked the peifection of legulu cavali} on 
actne service Wild and bold was the beanngof tho Sikh 
hoisemen, clad in loose fawm-coloui ed dress, w ith long boots, 
blue or red tuibans and sashes, and aimed with caibme 
and tulwar Next to them w r eio tho worn and wasted 
remains of the Sth and 75th Queen’s, who, with weaned 
an, stood giouped undei then colouis Then came the two 
regiments of Punjab infantry, tall of statuie, with fierce 
eagei eyes under then huge tuibans — men swift m the 
march, forward 111 the fight, and eagei for the pillage On 
the left of the line, in massive serned ranks, a waving sea 
of plumes and taitan, stood the 93rd Highlanders, who 
with loud and rapturous cheers welcomed the veteran com- 
mander whom they knew so well and loved so warmly 
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On November 12 Campbell bad reached the Alum 
bagh, and halting there, deoided on the line of his 
advance to the Residency Instead of advancing 
direct on the city and fighting his way through loop- 
holed and narrow lanes each one a mere valley of 
death, he proposed to swing round to the right, march 
m a wide curve through the open ground, and seize 
what was known as the Dilkusha Park, a great en 
dosed garden, surrounded by a wall 20 feet high 
a little over two mil os to the east of the Residency 
Using this as his base he would next move round to 
the north of the city forcing his way through a series 
of strong posts the most formidable of whioh were 
the Secundrobagh and the Shah Nujeef, and so reach 
the Residency And the story of the fighting at thoso 
two points makes up the tragedy and glory of the 
Relief of Lucknow 

Outram of courso was not the man to he inertly 
within his defences while Campbell was moving to 
his relief He had already sent plans of tho city and 
its approaches, with suggestions as to the best routo 
to Campbell by means of a spy and he was prepared 
to break ont on the line by whioh tho relieving forco 
was to ad van co. But if Campbell could bo supplied 
with a guide who know the oity ns he know tho palm 
of his own hand this would bo an enormous ad van 
tago and oxactly such a guido at this momont pre- 
sented himself A civilian named Kavanagh offered 
to undertake this desperate mission. 
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Kavanagh -was an Inshman, a clcik m one of the 
civil ofiiccs, and apparently possessed a bundled dis- 
qualifications foi the business of making his way, dis- 
guised as a native, through the daik-faced hoidcs 
that kept sleepless -watch lound tho Residency, and 
tlnough the bus}* streets of Lucknow beyond Ho 
was a big-limbed, fan man, with aggiessivoly led 
hair, and uncompromisingly blue e} r es ! By v hat his- 
ti ionic art could he be “ tianslated,” m Shakespcaie’s 
senso, into a spindle-shanked, naiiow-shouldeied, 
dusky-skmned Oude peasant ? But Kavanagh was a 
man of quenchless com age, with a moie than lush 
delight in deeds of daimg, and he had a peifect know- 
ledge of native dialect and chai actor He has left a 
narrative of his adventure 

A spy had come m fiom Campbell, and was to 
leturn that night, and Kavanagh conceived the idea 
of going out -with him, and acting as guide to tho 
relieving force Outram hesitated to permit the 
attempt to be made, declaimg it to be too dangeious, 
but Kavanagh’s eagerness foi the adventuie pi evaded 
He hid the whole scheme fiom his wife, and, at half- 
past seven o’clock that evenmg, when he enteied Out- 
ram’s headquarters, he was so perfectly disguised that 
nobody recognised him He had blackened his face, 
neck, and aims with lamp-black, mixed with a little 
oil His red hair, which even lamp-black and od 
could hardly subdue to a colder tmt, was concealed 
beneath a huge turban His dress was that of a 
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budmaah, or irregular nature soldier with sword and 
shield, tight trousers, a yellow-coloured chintz sheet 
thrown over the shoulders, and a white cummorbund. 

A little after eight o olook Kavanagh, with his native 
guide, arept to the bank of the Goomtee whioh ran 
to the north of tho Residency entrenohment The 
nvor was a hundred yards wide and between four 
feet and five feet deep Both men stripped, crept 
down the bank, and slipped, as silently as otters, into 
the stream Hero for a moment, as Kavanagh m his 
narrative confesses, his courage failed h\m. The 
shadowy bank beyond the black river was held by 
some 60000 merciless enemies. He had to pass 
through their camps and guards, and through miles 
of city streets beyond If detected he would certainly 
penah by torture. u If my guide had been within my 
reaoh ” he says, I should perhaps have pulled him 
baok and abandoned the enterprise. But the guide 
was already vanishing a sort of crouching shadow 
into the blackness of the further bank , and, harden 
ing his heart, Kavanagh stole on through tho sliding 
gloom of the nvor 

Both men crept up a ditch that pierced the nvor 
bank to a cluster of trees and there dressed , and 
then, with his tulwar on his shoulder and the swnggor 
of a budmaah, Kavanagh went boldly forward with 
bis gcudo. A matchlock man first met tho advontu 
reus pair and peered auspiciously at them from imdor 
his turban. Kavanagh m a loud voico voluntoorod 
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the lemark that “the night was cold,” and passed on. 
They had to cioss the non budge which spanned the 
Goomtee, and the officei on guaid challenged them 
lazily fiom the balcony of a two-stoieyed house 
Kavanagh himself hung back m the shade, while his 
guide went forwaid and told the story of how they 
belonged to a village some miles distant, and were 
gomg to the city from their homes 

They were allowed to pass, ran the gauntlet of 
many tioops of Sepoys, le-ciossed the Goomtee by 
what was called the stone bridge, and passed unsus- 
pected along the principal stieet of Lucknow, jostling 
then way through the crowds, and so reached the 
open fields beyond the city “I had not been m 
green fields,” wntes Kavanagh, “for five months 
Everything around us smelt sweet, and a carrot I 
took from the roadside was the most delicious thing 
I had evei tasted 1 ” But it was difficult to find then 
way m the mght They wandered mto the Ddkusha 
Park, and stumbled upon a battery of guns, which 
Kavanagh, to the tenor of his guide, insisted upon 
inspecting 

They next blundered into the canal, but still wan- 
dered on, till they fell mto the hands of a guaid of 
twenty-five Sepoys, and Kavanagh’s guide, in his 
terror, dropped m the dust of the road the lettei he 
was carrying from Outram to Campbell Kavanagh, 
however, kept his coolness, and after some parleymg 
he and his guide were allowed to pass on The 
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much-enduring pair next found themselves entangled 
in a swamp and, waist-deep in its slime and weeds, 
they struggled on for two hours, when they reached 
solid ground agam. Karan agh insisted on lying 
down to rest for a tune. Next they arept between 
some Sepoy pickets whioh with true native careless- 
ness had thrown out no sen tries and finally just as 
the eastern sky was growing white with the coming 
day the two adventurers heard the ohallenge “ Who 
copies there 1 H from under the shadow of a great 
tree I 

It was a British cavalry picket, and Kavanagh 
had soon the happiness of pouring into Sir Cohn 
Campbells ears the messages and information he 
brought while a flag hoisted at twelve o clock on 
the Bimumt of the Alumbagli, told Outram that his 
messenger had mi cooed ed, and that both the gam- 
son and the relieving force had now a common 
plan, Tt is difficult to imagine a higher example of 
human courage than that supphod by Lucknow 
Kavanagh os ho was afterwards called, and nevor 
was the Yiotona Cross better won. 

On tho afternoon of tho 15 th Campbell mode an 
olnborato rooonnaissanoe on his extremo loft, and all 
night he thundered in that direction with lus guns, 
and the onomy gnthorod m full strength on that line, 
porsuadod that tho British would advanco on it. 
But by daybreak on tho 16th Campbell was mo vmg 
ofl; light-footed and swift, by his right, oxoctlj whore 
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the enemy did not expect lum ! He had little ovci 
3000 bayonets m Ins foicc, but lie vas stiong m 
ai tiller}*, counting m all thnly-nmo guns, six mortals, 
and two rocket-tubes, and he hoped to smash by tho 
Height of Jus file oveiy obstacle that stood in his 
path to the Residency Yet, be it lemcmbeicd, I10 
•was moving on the aic of a gieat fortified ccntial 
position, held by a hostile foicc not less than 60,000 
stiong, or moic than fifteen times moio numerous 
than his own 

Blunt’s guns and a compan}’ of tho 53KI formed 
Campbell’s advance-guaid They ciossed the canal, 
followed foi a mile the rivei-bank, and then sv, ung 
sharply to the left by a load which lan parallel to 
the real of the Secundiabagk This was a gieat 
garden, 150 yaids on each face, with vails twenty 
feet high, and a circular bastion at each angle, and 
from its lcai face, as the head of the Bntish column 
came 111 sight, biokc an angrj* tempest of musket- 
shot, a fire which, it must be lemembered, smote the 
advancing Bntish column on the flank Cavalry and 
mfantiy weie helpless m the narrow lane, and some- 
thing like a “jam” took place Blunt, howevei, an 
officei of great daimg, with an enthusiastic belief 
that Bntish guns could go anywkeie and do anything, 
cut the knot of the difficulty The bank of the lane 
was so steep that it seemed impossible that lioises 
and guns could climb it, but Blunt, with cool decision, 
put the guns m motion, swung the horses’ heads 
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sharply round, and, with whip and spur and shout, 
his gunners drove the snorting panting horses up the 
bank into the open space under the fire of the 
Seoundrabagh, 

Travers with two of his 1 8-pounders came stum 
h i mg and struggling up the steep bank after Blunt. 
The guns were swung round, and, within musket- 
shot distance of the crowded walls and under a 
tempest of bullets, they opened a breaohing firo 
on the face of the Seoundrabagh The British in 
fan try meanwhile, lying down under the bank of 
the lane waited for the moment of assault. Forbos- 
Mitohell gives a very realistic picture of the march 
up the lane and the waiting under the shelter of 
a low mud wall while the breach was being mode 
through which they must charge. Campbell him 
self before the men moved up had given amusingly 
prosaio instructions as to how they were to fight. 
When they swept mto the Secundrabagh they wore 
to keep together in clusters of threes, and rely on 
nothing but the bayonet," Tho central man of each 
group of three was to attack, and his comrades, right 
and left guard him with their boyonota, &c. 

As the 93rd moved up the lane Forbca-Mitohell 
relates how they saw sitting on the rondmdo a naked. 
Hindu, with shaven head and face streaked with 
white and rod paint, busy counting his rosary and 
umnovod by tho tumult of battle. A Higlilandor 
said to a young staff-officer who was just passing 
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“I would like to tiy my bayonet on the bide of 
that painted scoundiel, sn , be looks a muiderer” 
“Don’t touch him,” answeied the staff-officer, “be 
is a haimless Hindu mendicant, it is the Moham- 
medans who are to blame for the honois of the 
Mutiny” Scaicely bad be spoken the woids when 
the Hindu stopped countmg bis beads, slipped bis 
bands under the mat on which be sat, and, with 
a smgle movement, drew out a short bell-mouthed 
blundeibuss and hied mto the unfortunate staff- 
officer’s breast, killing him mstantly, and himself 
dying a moment afteiwaids, under the reddened 
bayonets of half-a-dozen fui ious Highlandeis 

Sn Colrn Campbell himself stood by the guns, 
watching the balls teanng away flakes from the 
stubborn bricks which formed the immense thick- 
ness of the wall Eveiy now and then he lepiessed 
the eagerness of the Highlanders or Sikhs, waitmg 
to make then rush “ Lie down, 93rd 1 ” he said 
“ Lie down 1 Eveiy man of you is worth his weight 
m gold to England to-day” F01 nearly three- 
quaiteis of an hour that stiange scene lasted, the 
British guns battering the tough buck wall, while 
from hundreds of loopholes a tempest of bullets 
scourged the toiling gunners Twice over the de- 
tachments at the guns had to be renewed before 
the bleach could be made 

The crouching mfantiy meanwhile could haidly 
be restramed A sergeant of the 53id, a Welsh- 
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man named Dobbin, called out “Let the infantry 
storm. Sir Colin I Let the two Thirds at thorn — 
me aning the 53rd and 93rd — “ and well soon mate 
short work of the murdering villains. Campbell, 
always good tempered when the bullets were hying 
reoogmsed the man, and asked. Do you think the 
breach is wide enough, Dobbin T ” 

The three regiments waiting for the rush wero 
the 53rd, the 93rd and a Sikh regiment — the 4th 
Rifles and suddenly they leaped up and joined m 
one eager dash at the slowly widening breach. 
Whether the signal to advance was given at all 
is doubtful, and which regiment led, and which 
brave soldier was first through the breach, are all 
equally doubtful point*. 

Malleson says the rush on the Seoundrabagh was 
“the most wonderful scene witnessed m the war” 
No order was given but suddenly the Sikhs and 
the Highlanders were seen racing for the breooh at 
full speed bonneted Highlander and brown faced 
Sikh straining every nerve to reach it first A Sikh 
of the 4th Rifles he odds, outran tho leading High 
lander leaped through tho breach and was shot 
doad as he sprang An ensign of tho 93 rd, named 
Cooper was a good aooond and leaping foot first 
through the hole liko a gymnast got safely through. 

Hopo Grant Bays that “ before tho order was given 
a native Sikh officer started forward, sword in hand, 
followed by his mon.” Tho 93rd determined not 
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to let the Sikhs outchaige them, and mstantly ran 
foiwaid The Sikhs had a few yards’ start, but “a 
seigeant of the 931 d, Seigeanb-Majoi Mun ay, a fine 
active fellow, outstripped them, jumped thiough the 
openmg like a harlequin, and, as he landed on the 
other side, was shot through the bieast and fell 
dead” Archibald Foibes says the fiist man through 
the bleach was an Iiishman, Lance-Corporal Don- 
nell}’, of the 93rd, killed as he jumped through the 
bleach, the second was a Sikh, the thud a Scotch- 
man, Seigeant-Major Munay, also lulled 'Who shall 
decide when theie is such a conflict of testimony 
betwixt the very actois m the great scene > 

Roberts confnms Hope Giant m the statement 
that a Highlandei was the fust to leach the goal, and 
was shot dead as he leached the enclosuie, and he 
adds one curiously pathetic detail A diummer-boy 
of the 93rd, he says, “ must have been one of the first 
to pass that gum boundaiy between life and death , 
foi when I got m I found him just mside the bieach, 
lying on his back, quite dead, a pretty, mnocent-look- 
mg, fau-haued lad, not more than fourteen yeais 
old” What daring must have biuned m that lad’s 
Scottish blood when he thus took his place m the 
veiy van of the wild rush of veterans into the Sec- 
undiabagh 1 

Foibes-Mitchell, who actually took pait in the 
charge, gives yet another account The order to 
charge, he says, was given, and the Sikhs, who caught 
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it first leaped over the mud "wall, behind which they 
were lying shouting their war-cry and led by their 
two British officers ran eagerly towards tho breach. 
Both their officers were shot before they had run 
many yards, and at that the Sikhs halted. 1 As soon 
as Sir Colin saw them waver he turned to the 93rd, 
and said Colonel Ewart, bring on the tartan I Let 
my own lads at them. Before tho command could 
be repeated or the buglers bad time to sound the 
advance the whole seven companies like one man 
leaped over the wall with such a yell of pent up rago 
as I never heard before nor since. It was not a cheer 
bnt a concentrated yell of rage and ferocity that 
made tho echoes nng again, and it must have struck 
terror into the defenders, for they actually ceased 
firing and we could Bee them through the breach 
rushing from the outbade wall to take shelter in the 
two-Btoreyed building in the centre of the garden, 
the gate and doors of whioh they firmly barred." 

Tho Socundrabogh it must be remembered, was 
held by four strong Sepoy regiments numbering in 
all from 2000 to 3000 men, many of thorn veteran 
soldiers, wearing tho medals thoy had won in British 
servioe, and they fought with desperate courage. 
The human jet of storm ors through tho gap m tho 
wall was a more tiny squirt, but the mom body of 
tho 93rd blew m tho lock of the great gate with their 
bullets, and camo sweeping m. 

Lord Roberts give* another version of tins incident. 
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The Sepoys, he says, vero driven out of the earth- 
work which covered the gateway, and wore swept 
back into tlio Secundrabagh, and tho heavy doors of 
the great gateway wero being hurriedly shut m tho 
faco of the stormers. A subahdar of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry icachcd tho gate m time enough to thrust 
his left arm, on winch was carried a shield, between 
the closing doors His hand a as slashed across by a 
tulwar from within, whereupon he drow it out, in- 
stant lv thrusting in the other arm, when his right 
hand, in turn, was all but severed fiom tho wrist! 
But he kept tho gates from being shut, and in 
another minute the men of tho 93rd, of tho 53rd, 
and of tho gallant Punjabeo’s own legimcnt went 
storming in 

The men of the 53rd again tiied, with success, 
another device They lifted then caps on tho tips 
of their bajmnets to a line of 11 on-barred windows 
above their heads, and thus drew the fire of their de- 
fenders Then they leaped up, tore away the bars, 
and, clambering on each other’s shoulders, broke 
through Porbes-Mitchell was the fifth or sixth man 
through the breach, and was immediately fired upon 
pomt-blank by a Sepoj r lying m the glass half-a- 
dozen yards distant The bullet struck the thick 
brass buckle on his belt, and such was the force of 
the blow that it tumbled him head ovei heels 
Colonel Ewart came next to Forbes-Mitehell, who 
heaid his colonel say, as he rushed past him, “Poor 

p 
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fallow I he is done for w Ewart, a gallant Highlander 
of commanding stature played a great part in the 
struggle within the Seoundrabagh, His bonnet was 
shot or struck off his head and, bareheaded, amidst 
the push and sway and madness of the fight, he bore 
himself like a knight of old. 

The fight within the walls of the Seoundrabagh 
raged for nearly two hours and the sounds that 
floated up from it as the Sopoys, fighting like 
devils ” — to quote an actor m the scene, — were driven 
from floor to floor of the building or across the green 
turf of the garden, wore appalling The fighting 
passion amongst the combatants often took queer 
shapes. Thus one man, known amongBt the 93rd as 
the Quaker * from his great quietness, charged into 
the Seoundrabagh like a kilted and male Fury and 
acoordmg to Forbes- Hi tcholl, quoting a verse of the 
Scottish psalm with every thrust of his bayonet or 
shot from his rifle — 

** TO of mlvatian take the cap, 

On God** nun# trill I call 
Pll pay my towi now to the Lard 
Before Hu people *1L 

Scottish psalm, punotuated with bayonet throats 
this surely is tho strangest battle-hymn over hoard I 
Ewart found that two native officers hod comod 
the regimental flag into a narrow and dark room and 
were defending themselves hko wild cats. Ewart 
leaped single-handed into tho room and captured 
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(lie colouis, shying both ofhccis The fight within 
the Sccundrabagh uns h} this time piacticnlly oiei, 
and Em ait, ian outside, and bareheaded, with blood- 
stained uniform and smoke-blackened face, lan up to 
Sir Col 111 as he sat on Ins ^103 horse, and cried, "Wo 
arc in possession, sn ' I ha\e killed the last two of 
the enemy "with my own hand, and licic is one of 

then colours” “]) 3 our colouis .sn 1” was tho 

wrathful 1 espouse of Rn Colin “ft’s not 30m placo 
to be taking colouis Go back to 3 our lcgimcnt this 
instant, sir” S11 Cohn liad a Celtic shoitncss of 
temper the strain of waiting wdulo tho madness of 
the tight raged within the gicat walls had tokl on his 
nerves lie was cagei to get Ins 931 d into regi- 
mental shape again , and, ns Forbcs-Mitchcll aigucs, 
hcheicd, fioin his appeal ancc and homing, that Ewart 
was drunk 1 So I10 was but it was with the passion 
of battle 1 

The officers of S11 Cohn’s staff load Ew ait’s con- 
dition moic truty, and as this lagged, blood-stained 
figure, earning the captuied flag, camo running out 
from the furnace of tho great fight, they clieeicd 
vehemently Later m tho da3 r S11 Colm himself 
apologised to Ewait foi his brasqueness 

In the wdiole record of war there aie not ma^r 
scenes of slaughter to be eompaied with that which 
took place within the walls of tho Secundrabagh 
The 53rd held the north side of the great quadrangle, 
the Sikhs and the 93rd the east side, and a mixed 
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force composed of several regiments told the south , 
on the west there was no escape. The great mass of 
Sepoys m the centre of the quadrangle was thus 
pelted with lead and fire from the three fronts. We 
fired volley after volley mto the dense multitude" 
Hays Jones Parry until nothing wns left but a 
moving mass, like mites in a oheese I ” 

Of the 2000 or 2500 SepoyB who formed tho gam 
son of the Secundrabogh not ono man escaped Its 
whole area, when the fight was over was red with 
blood and strewn with the bodies of slain men. Four 
whole regiments of mutineers were simply blotted 
out. Many of the slam Sepoys wore Punjab medals 
on their breasts many too were found to have leave 
certificates signed by former commanding officers, 
m their pockets, showing they had been on leavo 
whan the regiment mutinied, and had rejoinod their 
regimont to fight against tho British. The walls of 
the Secundrabagh still stand, a long low mound 
along one side showing where the great company of 
slam Sepoys were buried What other patoh of the 
earth a surface of equal sire has ever witnessed more 
of human valour and of human despair than those 
few square yards of turf that lie withm the shot-bat- 
tered walls of this anciont Indian pleasure-garden 1 
The British losses, curiously enough were compara- 
tively light, excopt amongBt tho officers. The 93rd 
had nme offioers killed and wounded. Tho 4th 
Punjab infantry went mto the fight with four British 
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officcis , two weie killed, one was desperately wounded, 
and tlie regiment was brouglit out of the fight by the 
sole surviving officer, Lieut Willoughby, hunself only 
a Lad Ho was lecommended foi the VC, but did 
not live to weai that much-coveted decoration, as 
he was slam m fight shortly aftcrwaids. 

But the strongest post held b} r the rebels, in the 
track along which the Bntish weie moving towards 
the Residency, was the Shah Nujeef, a great and 
massivel} r -built mosque, girdled with a high loop- 
holed wall, and screened by trees and enclosuies of 
various kinds Campbell bi ought up Peel, with his 
Naval Brigade, to make a breach in the massive 
walls of the Shah Nujeef, and that gallant sailor lan 
his guns up within twenty yaids of the loopholed 
walls of the gieat mosque, and, swinging them round, 
opened fire, while the gunners weie shot down m 
quick succession as they toiled to load and discharge 
then pieces “It was an action,” said Sir Colm m 
his despatch afterwaids, “ almost unexampled m 
war” Peel, m a woid, behaved veiy much as if 
he weie laymg the Shannon alongside an enemy’s 
frigate ! 

As the men ian up then guns to the walls of the 
Shah Nujeef, Forbes-Mitckell sajs he saw a sailor lad, 
just m front of him, who had his leg carried clean off 
by a round shot, which struck him above the knee 
“He sat bolt upright on the grass, with the blood 
spoutmg hom the stump of his leg like water from 
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force composed of several regiments, held the south 
on the profit there was no escape The great mass of 
Sepoys in the centre of the quadrangle was thus 
pelted with lead and fire from the three fronts. We 
fired volley after volley into the dense multitude 
cayg Jones-Parry * until nothing was left but a 
moving mass like mites in a oheese I ” 

Of the 2000 or 2500 Sepoys who formed the gam 
son of the Seoundrabagh not one man escaped. Its 
whole area, when the fight was over was red with 
blood and strewn with the bodies of slam men. Four 
whole regiments of mutineers were simply blottod 
out. Many of the slam Sepoys wore Punjab medals 
on their breasts many too wore found to have leave 
certificates, signed by former commanding offioere, 
in their pockets, showing they had been on leave 
when the regiment mutinied, and had rejoined their 
regiment to fight against tho British. The walls of 
the Seoundrabagh still stand, a long low mound 
along one side showing where the great company of 
slam Sepoya were buried. What other patoh of the 
earth s surface, of equal size, has ever witnessed more 
of h uman valour and of human despair than those 
few square yards of turf that he within tho shot-bat- 
tered walls of this onoiont Indian pleasure-garden 1 
Tho British losses, curiously onough were compare 
tivoly light except amongst the officers. The 93rd 
hod nine officers killed and wounded. Tho 4th 
Punjab infantry vent into the fight with four British 
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officeis , two weie lolled, one was despeiatel) r wounded, 
and tlie legiment was brought out of tlie fight by the 
sole surviving officer, Lieut Willoughby, himself only 
a lad Ho was lecommcnded foi the V C , but did 
not live to weai that much-coveted decoiation, as 
he was slam in fight shoitly afterwaids. 

But the strongest post held by the lebels, m the 
tiack along which the Butish weio moving towaids 
the Residency, was the Shah Nujeef, a great and 
massively-built mosque, gndled with a high loop- 
holed wall, and scieened by trees and enclosuies of 
various kinds Campbell bi ought up Peel, with his 
Naval Brigade, to make a breach m the massive 
walls of the Shah Nujeef, and that gallant sailor lan 
his guns up within twenty yaids of the loopholed 
walls of the great mosque, and, swinging them round, 
opened fire, while the gunners were shot down in 
quick succession as they toiled to load and discharge 
theu pieces “ It was an action,” said Sir Cohn m 
his despatch aftei wards, “almost unexampled m 
war” Peel, m a woid, behaved veiy much as if . 
he weie laying the Shannon alongside an enemy’s 
frigate ' 

As the men lan up then guns to the walls of the 
Shah Nujeef, Foibes-Mitchell says he saw a sailor lad, 
just in front of him, who had Ins leg carried clean off 
by a round shot, which struck him above the knee 
“He sat bolt upright on the grass, with the blood 
spoutmg fiom the stump of his leg like water hom 
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the hose of a fire-engine and shouted Here goes a 
^hilling a day a shilling a day I Remember Gawn 
pore 93rd remember Cawnporel Go at them, my 
hearties and then sank down and died.” 

But the defence of the Shah Ntyeef was stubborn, 
and for three hours Peel worked hia guns under a 
double cross- fire and still his 1 8-pounders failed to 
pierce the solid walls of the great mosque. The 93rd 
wore brought up and lying down under what shelter 
they oould secure tried to keep down the musketry 
fire from the walls and many of them were shot down 
by bullets or arrows from the summit of the mosque. 
The external masonry had flaked of£ leaving a rough 
irregular face up which an active cat might possibly 
have scrambled and at this a battalion of detach 
menta — in whioh clusters from a do sen regiments 
were combined — under the command of Major Bran 
ston was launohed. The men ran forward with 
utmost daring but the wall was twenty feet high, 
there were no scaling ladders. It was impossible to 
climb the broken faoe of the masonry Branston 
fell, shot, and his second m 00 mm and, the present 
Lord Wolseley kept up the attack, making desperate 
attempts to escalade. 

A tree stood at an angle of the Shah Nujee£ close 
to tho wall, and giving the chance of firing over it. 
Pool offered tho Viotona Cross to any of his men who 
would olimb it. Two lieutenants and a leading sea 
man namod Samson m a moment, with seam unlike 
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activity, clambeietl up the ticc, and opened a deadly 
fno on the enemy Each man of the Lhicc vas m 
turn shot, but not till they had accomplished tho task 
they had undertaken 

Nightfall was coming on It vas impossible to 
turn back, it seemed equally impossible to can} 1, tho 
Shah Nipeef Peel’s guns, hung foi neaily llneo 
hours at pomt-blank laugo, had failed to tear tho 
stubborn masomy to pieces Tho ansv, ermg lire, both 
of cannon and muskeliy, from eitlici Hank, •which 
coveted tho face of the great mosque being assailed, 
grew heavier every moment Campbell then called 
ujion the 93rd, and told them he would lead them 
himself, as the place must be earned The lives of 
the •women and children msido the Residency wcie at 
stake A dozen voices from the tanks called out that 
they would carry tho place, light enough, but Sir 
Colm must not expose his own life “ We can lead 
ourselves,” cried one aftei anotliei Whether even 
the 93rd could have clamboied ovei the lofty and 
unbroken walls of the Shah Nujeef may be doubted, 
but at this moment the wit and daring of a Scotch 
soldier saved the situation 

Theie aie conflicting veisions of the mcident, but 
Forbes-Mitchell shall tell the story — 

Just at that moment Seigeant John Paton, of my com- 
pany, came running clown the lavme at the moment the 
battalion of detachments had been oideied to stoim He 
had discoveied a bieach m the noith-east coiner of the 
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rampart, next to the river Goomtee It appear* that crur 
Bhot and shell had gone over the first breach and had 
blown oat the wall on the other side in this particular spot, 
Pnton told how he had c lim bed up to the top of the ram 
porta with oxrt difficulty and seen right inside the place as 
the whole defending force had been called, forward to re- 
pulse the assault In front. Captain Daweon^nd his com 
pony were at once called out, and while the others opened 
fire on the breach in front of them we dashed down the 
ravine, Sergeant Paton showing the way As aoon'k* the 
enemy saw that the breach behind had been discovered 
and their well -defended position was no longer tenable they 
flod like sheep through the back gate next to the Goomtoe, 
and another in the direction of the Mootee Munsil If 
No 7 company had got in behind them and cut off their 
retreat by the back gate, it would have been Secundrabagh 
over again. 

Paton reoeived the Victoria Ooea for that signal 
Borneo. He was a soldier of the finest typo took part 
in more than thirty engagements, and passed through 
them all without so much as a scratch. Paton emi 
grated m 1861 to Melbourne a little later he entered 
the Bomce of the New South Wales Government 
and became Governor of Goulbum Gaol, retiring on 
a pension m February 1896. 

A quiet night followed a day so fieroe. The troops 
were exhausted. Then nixes, m addition, had become 
bo foul with four days heavy work that it was almost 
impossible to load them. The next day however the 
advance was continued and position after position 
war earned, the last being what was known os tko 
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Mess-liouse. Tins Mas earned by a Ming of tlio 53id, 
led by Captain Hopkins — “one of the bia\csl men 
that e\ci Incd,” sajs Mallcson , “a man m ho litoially 
levelled m dangei ” Fiom the summit of the Mess- 
house tlio Union Jack Mas hoisted as a signal to 
the Residency, but on the flag the exasperated Sepoys 
concentiatcd then fuc, and (mico in succession it Mas 
shot doMn Forbes-Mitchcll sa\s that a ])revious and 
successful attempt to signal tot he Residency had been 
made fiom tlio Shah Nujeef The adjutant of the 
931 d, Lieutenant M'Bcan, a seigeant, and a little 
diunimci-boy, tMclvo }eais old, named Ross, and tiny 
foi his age, climbed to the summit of the dome of the 
Shah Hujeef, put a Highland bonnet on tlio tip of the 
staff, Maved the legimental coloiu of the 93id, vlnlo 
the boy sounded the legimental call sin illy on his 
bugle 

The signal M r as seen and ansM'cred fiom tho Resi- 
dency, its flag being raised and loM r eied three times , 
but every Sepoy batteiy mu thin lange instantly opened 
on the three figuies on the summit of the dome They 
quickly descended, but little Ross turned, lan up 
the ladder again Idee a monkey, and, holding on to 
the spire of the dome Mntli his left hand, blew the call 
"known as “The Cock of the Noith” as a blast of 
defiance to the enemy ! 

Outram meanwhde was pushing cautiously on m 
the direction of Campbell’s attack, occupying budd- 
ing after budding, and late m the afternoon Outram 
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and Havelook and Campbell had olasped hands on 
the sloping ground in front of the Mess-house. A 
hole had to be broken through the western wall 
of the Pearl Palace enclosure to let the chiefs of 
the beleaguered garrison through and a slab m the 
wall still marks the spot Campbell, Havelook, and 
Outram met on the slope outside the Mess-house, 
and the meeting of three such soldiers under sdch 
conditions was a memorable event Ho red-coated 
Boswell, unhappily has told ns how the veterans 
greeted each other. The Kaisarbagh, strongly held 
by the mutineers, overlooked the little patoh of 
rough soil on whioh the three famous soldiers stood, 
and every gun that could be trained upon the group 
broke into fire. It was to an accompaniment of 
bellowing cannon of bursting shells and of whistling 
bullets that Campbell, Havelook, and Outram ex 
changed their first greeting 

Young Roberts, with Captain Norman, accom 
pamed Outram and Havelook back to the Rem 
denoy and he has described how he passed from 
post to post held with such long enduring and 
stubborn, courage by the relieved garrison. When 
wo came, he sayB to the Bailey Guard, and looked 
at the battered walls and gateway not an inoh 
without a mark of a round shot or bullet we 
marvollod that Aitken and Longhnan could liavo 
managod to defond it for nearly five months.” It 
was found difficult to get tho relieved garrison to 
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talk of tlieu own expenences, they woie too hungiy 
foi news fiom tlie outside world > Jones-Pany says, 
“ Tlie fiist man of tlie gamson I met was my old 
schoolfellow and climn, Meecliam He was an ex- 
cellent specimen of tlie condition of tlie defenders, 
foi lie looked moie like a giey bound than a man 
He was thm as a lath, and his eyes looked sunken 
mto his head” 

Lucknow was lelieved, but to leach the Resi- 
dency had cost Sir Colm Campbell a loss of 45 
officers and 496 men Campbell found his posi- 
tion difficult He had bioken thiough the besiegmg 
force , he had not ended the siege To hold the 
Residency meant to be besieged himself. He de- 
cided to brmg off the Residency gamson, with the 
women and children, abandoning the shot-wrecked 
walls and foul trenches to the enemy To evacuate 
the Residency, cairying off m safety, through the 
lines of a hostile foice five times as numerous as 
his own, 600 women and children, and moie than 
1000 sick or wounded men, was a gieat feat, but 
Sn Colm Campbell accomplished it, and did it so 
adroitly that not a casualty was mcurred, and not 
a seiviceable gun abandoned So completely, m 
fact, did Sir Cohn Campbell deceive the enemy 
that their guns weie pom mg then file angrily on 
the Residency foi at least four horns after the last 
British soldier had left it 1 

Havelock died just as he was bemg earned out 
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of the alender and battered defences be had reached 
and held so gallantly He died of an attack, of 
dysentery brought on, says Major Anson, " by run 
nmg nearly three-quarters of a mile under fire from 
the Residency to meet the Oommander-m Chief and 
greet him as his deliverer 
He lies buried in the Alumbagh, the plaoe Have- 
lock himself won by an assault so danng when 
advancing to relieve Lucknow He was buned on 
the morning of November 25 and round his rude 
coffin on which the battle-flag lay stood his sor 
rowing comrades a group of the most gallant soldiers 
that earthly battlefields have ever known — Camp- 
bell, and Outram, and Peel and Adrian Hope, and 
Fraser Tytler and the younger Havelock, with men 
of tho Roes shire Buffo and of the Madras Fusil eers, 
whom Havelock had so often led to victory On 
a tree that grew beside the grave tho letter H 
was roughly carved, to mark whero Havelock's body 
lay To-day the m tenor of the Alumbagh is a 
garden, and a shapely obelisk marks the spot where 
sleeps the dust of one of tho bravest soldiers that 
over fought for the honour and flag of England, 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SEPOY IN THE OPEN 

T HE losses of tlie beleagueied English dining tlio 
siege of tlie Residency’' weie, of course, great. 
When the siege began the gamson consisted of 927 
Europeans — not thiee out of four being soldieis — 
and 765 natives Up to the date of the lelief by 
Havelock — 87 days — 350 Europeans, moie than one 
out of every thiee of the whole European foice, were 
killed 01 died of disease » 

It is curious to note how all the swiftly-changing 
events and passions of the Mutiny aie reflected in 
such of the diaiies and journals of the period as have 
been pubhshed , and frequently a view of the actors 
m the great diama and of their actions is obtained 
fiom this source, such as giave histonans, much to 
the loss of then leadeis, never give us One of the 
best diaries of the kind is that of Lady Canning, as 
pubhshed m “ The Stoiy of Two Noble Lives,” by 
Augustus J C Hare This journal gives us dainty 
little vignettes of the principal figures in the Mutiny, 
with pictuies of all the alternating moods of fear and 
hope, of triumph and despair, as, moment by mo- 
ment, they were experienced by the httle circle of 

237 
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Government House m Calcutta. Here for example, 
is a quaint picture of Havelock, whiob Lady Canning 
draws when the news reached Calcutta of his 
death — 

Nov 37. — We had a grievous piece of news from 
Alambagh. Havelock died two days ago. He died of 
dysentery worn out in mind and body It is among 

now to remember how his appointment was abused here 
when he was called an old fossil dug up and only fit 
to be turned into pipe-day w I knew him better than 
almost any one, and used to try and keep him in good 
humour when he seemed a little inclined to be affronted. 
He was very small, and upright, and stiff very white and 
grey and really like an iron ramrod He always dined in 
his sword and made his eon do the same. He wore more 
medals than ever I aaw on any one and it was a joke that 
he looked as if he carried all his money round hia neck. 
He certainly must have had eleven or twelve of those 
great round half-crown pieces. 

Lady Conning goes on to pioture Campbell s 
maroh baok to Cawnpore, with his great convoy of 
wounded men and women and ohddren, and her 
woman s imagination fastens naturally on this long 
procession of helpless human beings. 0 Sir Colrn m 
she writes, " has sent off four miles long of women 
and wounded J ” Later on she reports the ’procession 
as fourteen miles long I And no doubt tho business 
of transporting such a host of helpless creatures out 
of a city which oontamed 60,000 hostile troops, and 
across nearly fifty miles of an enemy’s country 
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was a feat calculated to impiess tlie human ima- 
gination 

Campbell had one tiemendous source of anxiety. 
He had to cany his huge convoy of non-combatants, 
guns, treasuie, and material across the slender, sway- 
ing line of boats which bridged the Ganges at Cawn- 
pore before safety was leached That biidge, indeed, 
foimed his only possible lme of letreat If it were 
destroyed or fell into the enemy’s hands, the tragedy 
of Cabul — where only one man escaped out of an 
army — might have been lepeated 

Campbell had left Windham to guard the bridge 
and hold Cawnpoie, but Wmdham had only 500 men 
— a foice scaicefy strongei m fighting powei than 
that with which Wheeler held the fatal entiench- 
ments — and withm easy striking distance was the 
Gwahoi contmgent, numbering, with a fringe of 
megulais, some 25,000 men, with foity guns, the 
most formidable and best-dulled fcice, on the Sepoy 
side, m the whole Mutiny At its head, too, was 
Tantia Topee, the one real soldiei on the enemy’s 
side the Mutmy pioduced, with quite enough war- 
like skill to see the opportunity offeied him of 
striking a fatal blow at Campbell’s communications 
If Wmdham’s scanty force had been crushed, and 
the bridge destroyed, Campbell’s position would have 
been, in a militaiy sense, despeiate, and the tragedy 
of Cawnpore might have been repeated in darkei 
colours and on a vaster scale Sound generalship 
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required Campbell to smash the formidable force 
•which threatened Cawnpore before advancing on 
Lucknow, but Campbell took all risks in order to 
euoconr the beleaguered Residency 
Haying plucked the beleaguered garrison out of 
the very heart of the enemy s forces, it may bo lma 
gined with what eagerness Campbell now set his face 
towards Cawnpore again. There was no safety for 
his helpless convoy till the bndgo was crossed. For 
days, too all communications with Windham had 
been intercepted. An o min ous veil of unpiercod 
silence hung between the retreating English and 
their baso. Campbell set out from the Alnmbagh on 
the morning of November 27 All day the great 
column crept along over the desolate plain towards 
the Ganges. At nightfall they had reached Bonne© 
Bridge and that veil of silence was for a moment 
lifted. Or rather through it there stole a faint deep 
sound, full of menace the voice of cannon answering 
cannon I Windham was attacked I He was perhaps 
fighting for his life at the bndge-head l 

All through the night those far-off and sullen vibra 
tions told how the fight was being mam tamed, and 
with what eagerness the march was resumed next 
morning may bo guessed. Forbes- Mitch ell relates 
how Campbell addressod the 93rd, and told them 
they must reach Cawnpore that night at all costa 
The veteran was fond of taking his Highlanders into 
his confidence and ho wont on to explain — 
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“If the budge of boats should be captuied before wo 
got theie we would bo cut off m Oude with 50,000 of oui 
enemies m our rear, a well-equipped nimy of 40,000 men, 
with a poweiful tram of aitillei) , numbering over 40 siege 
guns, m our fiont, and with all the women and cbilcben, 
sick and woimded to gnaid So, 931 d,” said the giand old 
chief, “ I don’t ask you to undeitake this forced march m 
your piesent tned condition without good leason. You 
must leach Cawnpoie to-night at all costs” “All light, 
Sir Colin,” shouted one voice aftei anothei fiom the lanks, 
“ we’ll do it ' ” 


Tlie men, it must be remembered, bad not bad tbeir 
clothes off 01 changed their socks foi eighteen days, 
and what a tax on the foi titude of the men that forced 
maich was, can baldly be leahsed Ahson tells the 
stoiy veiy graphically — 

Not a moment was to he lost The dangei was instant, 
and the whole army eageily pressed on towaids the scene 
of danger At every step the sound of a heavy hut distant 
cannonade became moie distinct, hut mile aftei mile was 
passed over, and no news could be obtained The anxiety 
and impatience of all became exti erne Louder and louder 
grew the roai — fastei and faster became the march — long 
and weary was the way — tired and footsore giew the in- 
fantry — death fell on the exhausted wounded with terrible 
rapidity — the travel-worn beaiers could hardly stagger 
along undei their loads — the sick men groaned and died 
But still on, on, on, was the ciy Salvoes of artilleiy were 
filed by the field battery of the advanced guard m hopes 
that its sound might convey to the beleaguered gamSon a 
promise of the coming aid At last some horsemen were 

Q 
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Been spurring along the road then the veil which hod far 
so long shrouded ns from Win dham was rent asunder and 
the dims ter stood before us in all ita deformity 

The etory of Windham b disastrous fight at Cawn 
pore is a sort of bloody appendix to Campbell s march 
on Lucknow It must be told here to make the tale 
complete, 

Windham was a soldier of a fine if not of the 
highest type, a man of immense energy and of cool 
daring which if it always saw tho peril, scorned to 
turn aside on aocount of it. His sobriquet wns 
“Redan” Windham and no one who boa read the 
story of how on September 8 1855 he led the British 
stormers through the embrasures of the Redan can 
doubt that Windham a courage was of a lion like 
quality He was the first of the stormers of the 
Seoond Division to crocs the great ditch m front of 
the Redan, and the first to ol amber through an em 
braaure. When his men — young soldiers belonging 
to half a-docen separate regiments — hung back under 
tho great ramparts of the Redan, Windham thnce ran 
forward alone with his brandished sword mto the 
centre of the work, calling on the men to follow 
He has told the story of how again and again, 
he went back to his men, patted thorn on the back, 
and begged them to follow him. 

Five times be sent to the rear for reinforcements, 
and it shows tho coolness of tho man in the hell of 
that groat fight that, determined at last to go hnnsolf 
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m search of addition il hoop*;, I10 fiist Imncd io an 
ofVicei standing ncai and asked Ins name Then he 
said lo him, “1 ha\c sent h\c times fm suppoit, nou 
bear witness that I am nol in a funk ” — at Inch the 
ofliccr smiled — “but I Mill now go back m3 self and 
sec Mhnt I can do.” 

He Ment back, but befoie lie could bring up new 
troops, tho men still clinging lo Ihc Redan ga\c 
m a}', and the attack failed Windham’s judgment m as 
challenged, but ho Mas as brave as Ins omu smok! 3 lo 
no doubt had Ins limitations as an otllcci Russell, 
a peifcctlj' good ciitic, sa\s that he "seemed alwaj s 
to have something to do m addition to something that 
he had done ahead} ” Thcio Mas a ceitam note of 
huri)' in Ins chaiactei, that is, Minch does not add to 
the efficiency of a leadci JIis failing ns an oflicei, 
Russell adds, Mas "lecklcss gallanti)’ and dash” — 
giavc faults, no doubt, m a gcncial, but faults Minch 
aic not M'jthout then compensations 111 a mere leadci 
of fighting men Tins M'as the man M'hom Campbell 
chose to keep the bridge at Cawnpoio udnle he made 
his dash foi the relief of Lucknou r 

Wmdham’s force consisted of 500 men, made up of 
convalescent aitilleiymcn, some sailors, and foui com- 
panies of the 64th Some cnitlrwoiks had been 
thrown up to guaid the budge-head, but, in a mihtaiy 
sense, the position was scarcely defensible Wmd- 
ham’s oideis were to forwaid with the utmost speed 
to Campbell all lernf 01 cements as they came up, to 
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keep a vig ilan t, watch on the Gwalior contingent, and 
hold the bndge to his lout man and the last cartridge. 

Windham sent on the reinforcements for a time 
loyally hut as the Gwalior contingent — which hod 
now been jomed by Nana Sahib and all his forces — ■ 
began to press more menacingly upon him he 
strengthened himself by holding the troops as they 
came up until at the moment when the fight com 
menced, he had a force of some 1700 mem On No- 
vember 19 the Gwalior contingent and their allies 
were distributed m a Bemioircle round Oawnpore — 
the nearest body bemg fifteen miles distant, the mam 
body some twenty five miles off. 

Windham, always disposed to attack rather than 
wait to be attacked, first formed a plan for leaping 
on these hostile forces m detail. He oould move 
from the interior of the circle , they were scattered 
round a segment of its circumference. Windham 
left 300 men to hold the bridge-head, and, with the 
mam body of his force, took a position outside the 
town, in readiness for his dash. Two divisions of the 
enemy were about fifteen miles to the north, on 
either side of a canal running parallel to the Ganges 
Windham proposed to place 1200 men in boats on 
the canal at nightfall, quietly steal up through the 
darkness, and in the morn mg leap on the enemy on 
either bank in turn and destroy them, then fall 
swiftly back on his base. 

It was a pretty plan but Tontia Topee had his 
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military ideas too lie thmst forv.iid the Gvahoi 
contingent alone: the road from tho vest, and on 
Novombei 25 their leading dnision crossed tho 
Pando Rivei outy three miles fiom Windham’s camp 
outsido Cavnpore Windham piomptly swung lonnd 
to his left, marched fiercely out — teoo men with 
eight guns against 20,000 with tv,cnty-fnc guns — and 
fell impetuously on the head of the enemy’s nearest 
column Ho ciumplcd it up with the cncigy of his 
stroke, and diovo it, a confused mass, in letrcat, 
lcai mg three guns m Windham’s hands 

But fiom a ndge of high giound Wmdliam was 
able to see the ical stiength of the enemy Ho had 
crushed its leading division of 3000 men, but behind 
them was the mam body of 17,000 men with twenty 
guns moving steadily fonvard. Windham’s killed and 
wounded aheady amounted to neaily 100 men, and 
he had no choice but to fall back Iiis scanty little 
battery of six light guns, with undrilled gunners, 
could not enduie the hie of the heavy aitillery 
opposed to them. 

Wmdham, with characteristic tonacity, would not 
abandon the city and fall back on his entrenchments 
He took a position on open ground outside the town, 
across what was called the Calpee load — the load, 
that is, running to the noitli — and waited the 
development of the enemy’s plans In the town 
were enormous stoies — the supplies foi Campbell’s 
foice, with Windham’s own baggage He ought, no 
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doubt, to have sent all these back to the entrench 
manta, and he admitted afterwards that he had blun 
dared in not doing so, and the blunder cost the 
British force dearly 

The morning of the 27th dawned and Windham 
stood to arms. He 00 old get no information as to 
the enemy s movements. He had no cavalry and 
his spies crept baok to him horribly mutilated He 
could only wait for Tantia Topees Btroke. That 
general proved throughout the day that he had a 
good soldierly head, and could frame a clever and 
danng plan of battle. 

Windham expected to be assailed on his left flank. 
But at ten o olook the roar of cannon broke out on his 
right and on his front. A strong rebel force moving 
on the Cal pee road from the north struck heavily on 
Windham s front while a yet stronger force coming 
in from the east threw itself on his right flank. It 
was m the mam an artillery attack, and the rebel fire 
was of overwhelming fury At the front, tho 88 th 
(the Connaught Rangers) and the Rifles, with a 
battery of four guns, held their own valiantly Some 
companies of the 82nd and the 34th held the right 
flank, and here, too the fight was gallantly sustained 
Two battlos m brief, were in progress at the same 
moment, and at each of the assailed points the 
British numbered scaroely 600 bayonots, with two or 
three guns, while at each point the artillery fire of 
tho onomy was of tomfic seventy 
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F01 ne.uly fivo houis tho tumuli and passion of 
the battle laged At the fiont tho Bntisli ammuni- 
tion began, at last, to fail, tho native diivers deserted, 
and Windham found it necessaiy to vithdiaw tvo 
companies fiom his right flank to stiengthen Ins 
fiont At that moment he discovered that Tantia 
Topee — vho up to this stage had maintained tho 
fight chiefly vith Ins arlillciy, and had -with gieat 
skill gatlicied a heavy mass of mfantiy on tho left 
flank of the Bntisli — vas developing a thud attack 
at that pomt He thrust his mfantiy, that is, past 
Wmdham’s left, and liicd to scizo the town, so as to 
cut off the fighting fiont of the Bntisli fiom tho 
bridge 

Two companies of the 64th weie biougkt up fiom 
the scanty gainson at tho bndge-head to check this 
dangerous movement , and then Wmdham found 
that the enemy had bioken m on Ins right flank, and 
were m possession of the lower poitions of tho town ' 

Wmdham was out-genei ailed, and had no choice 
but to fall back on Ins entienckments, and lie had 
to do this through nanow stieets and bioken ground 
while attacked in fiont and on both flanks by a 
victonous enemy ten times stiongei than himself 
m bayonets, and more than ten tunes stiongei m 
artilleiy Adye says that the letieat to the en- 
trenchments “was made m peifect oidei, and not 
a man was lost m the opeiation ” , but on this 
subject theie is the wildest conflict of evidence 
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Moore the chaplain of Wmdham s foroe says the 
men got quite out of hand, and fled pell mell for 
the fort An old Sikh officer at the gate tried to 
stop them and to form them up m some order 
and when they pushed him aside and brushed past 
him he lifted up his hands and said. You are not 
the brothers of the men who beat the Khalsa army 
and conquered the Punjab ! " Mr Moore goes on 
to say that ** the old Sikh followed the flying men 
through the fort gate, and patting some of them 
on the back, said, Don t run, don t bo afraid there 
is nothing to hurt you. If there was disorder the 
excuse is that the men were for the most part, 
young soldiers without regimental cohesion — they 
were mere fragments of half a -dozen regiments— 
they had been for five hours under an overwhelm 
mg artillery fire and were exhausted with want 
of food and a retreat under suoh conditions, and 
through a hostile city might well have taxed the 
steadiness of the best troops in the world. As a 
matter of foot the men of the 64th the 54th 
and the 82nd held together with the steadiness of 
veterans, and their slow and stubborn retreat, their 
fierce volleyB and occasional dashes with the bayonets, 
quite oooled the ardour of the mutineers as they 
followed the retreating British, 

At one point, mdeed, on the right flank of the 
British thore was a clear case of misconduct, and 
the oulpnt was on officer His name in all the 
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published reports is concealed undci the chant} of 
asterisks Campbell, in Ins despatch, sa} s — “Lieut - 
Colonel * * misconducted himself on tho 26th 

and 27th November 111 a maunci which lias lardy 
been .seen amongst the ofheers oi Hci Ma]cst)’s 
service, his conduct was pusillanimous and imbecile 
to the last dcgiec, and lie actually gave ordcis for 
the retreat of Ins own regiment, and a poifion of 
another, in the very face of the oidcrs of his Gencial, 
and when the troops weic not senously picssed by 
the enemy ” 

Every man who weais a led coat and a pan of 
epaulettes is not nccessanl} a heio, and human 
courage, at best, is a somewhat unstable clement 
This particular officer had liscn to high lank and 
seen much scivice, but some failuio of neive, some 
sudden clouding of biam, m the stress of that 
desperate fight, made him play — if only for a 
moment — the part both of an imbecilo and a 
coward, and sunender a position which was essen- 
tial to the British defence He was couit-martialled 
after the fisrht and dismissed the seivice 

O 

Windham’s letreat involved the saciifice of all the 
military stoies in the town, a gieat supply of ammu- 
nition, the mess plate, and the paymaster’s chests 
and baggage of four Queen’s regiments, &c Some 
500 tents, as one item alone, weie turned into a 
huge bonfiie that mght by the exultant lebels But, 
though Wmdham had fallen back to the entiench- 
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mentis at the bridge-head, he woa qb ready for fight 
aa ever Ho held a council of his officers that night 
and proposed to sally out under cover of darkness 
and fall on the enemy a proposal which at least 
proves the unquenchable quality of his courage. 

This plan was not adopted, but it being discovered 
that a gun had been overturned and abandoned m 
the streets of the oity Win dham sent out ioo men 
of the 64th, with a few sailors to bring that gun 
un It was a feat of singular daring earned out 
with smgulai success, and this is how the story of 
it is told by an officer who took part m the 
adventure — 

We marched off under the guidance of a native who 
said he would take ua to the spot where the gun lay We 
told him he should be well reworded if he brought us to 
the gun, hut If he brought us into a trap we had a soldier 
by him at full oock " ready to blow hia brains out. We 
passed our outside pickets and entered the town through 
very narrow streets without a single Sepoy being seen, or 
a shot fired on either side We crept along Not a soul 
•poke a word All was still os death and after marching 
this way into the very heart of the town our guide brought 
us to the very spot where the gun was capeued The 
soldiers were poeted on each side, and then we went to 
work. Not a man spoke above his breath, and each stone 
was laid down quietly Whan we thought we hod cleared 
enough I ordered the men to pat their shoulder* to the 
wheol and gun, and when all was ready and every man had 
his pound before him I said Heave 1 and up she righted. 
Wo them limbered up callod the soldieis to follow ami we 
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linichcd mie tho cntieiuhmcnt with om gun without n 
sliot being fuod 

On tlio morning of tho cSth, Windham, still bent 
on “aggiessnc defence,” sullied out to fight tho 
cncm) in tho open — 01 latlioi on cither flank On 
the left fiont the lliflcs and tho Ssnd, under Wal- 
pole, thrashed the enemy in a most satisfactory 
mannci, captuimg two lS-poundcis On the light, 
the 64th and the 34th, undci Caithew', fought for 
hours with dcspciate coinage. Gcneial Wilson, m 
particular, led tw'O companies of the 641I1 in a vciy 
audacious attempt to eaptmc a batteiy of tho enemy 
Wilson himself was killed, and two officers of the 
64th — Shilmg and M'Ciac — weic each cut down 
m the act of splicing one of the enemy’s guns, and 
the attempt, though gallant as anything lecoidcd 
m the lnstoiy of wai, failed 

When evening came the Butish had fallen hack to 
their entrenchments, upon which a heavy fne, both of 
aitillery and small aims, w r as pouied The enemy was 
m complete possession of the town, and, planting some 
guns on the hank of the uver, tued to destioy the 
budge “ The dust of no succouring columns,” says 
Alison, “could be seen using fiom the plams of Oude, 
and the sullen plunge of lound shot into the river by 
the bridge showed by how fiail a link they were bound 
to the opposite bank, whence only aid could ainve ” 
Suddenly at this diamatie moment Campbell him- 
self — who had pushed ahead of Ins column — made 
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Ins appearance with, his staff on tlie scene SayB 
Alison — 

The clatter of a few horsemen was suddenly heard 
prywrin g over the bridge and aeoending at a rapid pace the 
rood which leads to the fort. As they came close under 
the ramparts, an old man with grey hair was seen to be 
nding at their head. One of the soldiers recognised the 
commander in -chief the news spread like wildfire the 
men, crowding upon the parapet, sent forth cheer after 
oheer The enemy surprised at the commotion, for a few 
moments ceased their fire. The old man rode in through 
the gate All felt then that the crisis was over — that the 
Residency saved would not now be balanced by Oawnpore 
lost. 

A oharaotonstio incident marked Campbell s arrival 
A gnard of the 82nd held a hastily constructed tit* d 6 
pent which covered the bridge and its officer m 
answer to Campbell s inquiry as to how matters stood, 
replied with undiplomatic bluntnoas that “ tho gam 
son was at its last gasp. At this announcement the 
too irascible Sir Cohn simply exploded. He flew at 
tho wretched man,” says Lord Roberts os he was 
sometimes apt to do when greatly put out, rating him 
soundly and asking hun how he dared to say of Her 
Majesty* s troops that they were at the last gasp I ” 
This m Campboll s oars, was mero egregious and in 
credible treason 1 

With the arrival of Campbell and his convoy and 
tho splendid httlo fighting foroe he co mmand ed tho 
story of what happened at Cawnpore becomes very 
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pleasant leading On the morning of the 30th, the 
furthei hank of the Ganges was white with the tents 
and black with the masses of Campbell’s force. With 
what wrath Campbell’s soldiers looked acioss the livei 
and saw all their baggage ascending, m the shape of 
clouds of black smoke, to the sky may be guessed, 
but not descubed Many wrathful camp expletives, 
no doubt, followed the upwaid curling smoke 1 

Peel’s heavy guns- weie swung lound, and opened m 
fierce duel with the enemy’s battery filing on the 
budge One of the first shots filed horn one of Peel’s 
24-pounders struck the gun which Nana Sahib had at 
last got to bear upon the bridge, and dismounted it 
An 8-inch shell next dropped amongst a crowd of his 
tioops, and they quickly fell back Then the British 
troops commenced to file acioss the liver, still undei 
the fire of the enemy The enemy’s advance battenes 
were quickly diiven back, and the great convoy began 
to creep over the budge 

P01 thirty-six hours the long procession of sick and 
wounded, of women and children, of guns and baggage 
crept across the sway mg budge On the night of 
the 29th, the mutmeeis tried to mteirupt the process 
by sendmg down fiie-rafts upon the bridge Tried 
earher, the scheme might have succeeded, or tried 
even then with greater skill and daimg, it might have 
had some chance of success , as it was, it failed ignobly, 
and the endless stieam of non-combatants was brought 
over the river into safety Campbell, for all his file 
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of o outrage — and it may be added of temper — bod on 
amplo measure of Scottish coolness and he kopt 
quietly within his lines for five days fall his helpless 
convoy had been despatched under escort to Allaha- 
bad, and was beyond reach of hostile attack. Then, 
with his force in perfeot fighting form he addressed 
himself to the task of crushing the enoiny opposed to 
him. 

His own force steadily fed by reinforcements, by 
this tame numbered 5000 infantry 600 sailors and 35 
guns that of the enemy amounted to something like 
25/300 men with 40 guns. Nana Sahib with his mass 
of somewhat irregular troops, occupied the left wing 
between the city and the nver , the Gwalior oontm 
gent still formidable in numbers and military effi 
oienoy occupied the town as a centre and formod tho 
enemy s right wing thrust out into the plain towards 
the canal. It was a vary strong position. The enemy fl 
loft, perched on high wooded hills, was covered with 
nullahs and scattered buddings. An attack on thoir 
centre could only be made through the narrow and 
crooked streets of the city and was therefore almost 
lmpoasibla But thoir right lAy open to Campbells 
stroke, and if turned it would be thrust off the Col 
pee rood, its only line of retreat 

Campbell b strategy was simple, yet skilful. Alison 
indeed, says, somewhat absurdly that it will “bear 
comparison with any of the masterpieces of Napoloon 
or Wellington.” Kayo too says that tho plan of this 
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battle “establishes the light of. Sir Cohn Campbell to 
be ieir aided as a meat commandei ” Whelhci these 
somewhat high-flovn culogiums aic justifiable may 
perhaps be doubted, but Campbell’s plan certainly 
succeeded. Campbell, m bnof, fixed the attention of 
the enemy on then left wing — the one ho did not 
mean to attack — by opening on it on the moimng of 
the 6th with the loar of aitillciy He paralysed the 
centie with a feigned mfantiy assault, undci Gieatlicd 
Then by a swift and unexpected attack he shattcied 
the enemy’s light wing, at once smiting it in front 
and turning its flank. 

The diifting clouds of battle-smoke helped him to 
concentrate, unobseived, on Ins left, a stiong foice 
consisting of Hope, with the Sikhs, the 53id, the 
42nd, the 93id, and Inglis with the 23rd, the 32nd, 
and 82nd 

The iron hail of Campbell’s guns smote the town 
cruelly, while the lattle of Gieathed’s musketiy fonned 
a soit of shaip tieble to the hoaise diapason of the 
aitilleiy Presently, tlnough the white drifting smoke 
of the guns, came the Rifles, undei Walpole, filing on 
the edge of the town, to Gieathed’s left Campbell 
was still keepmg back his real stroke, and this clattei 
of aitilleiy and musketiy, and the clouds of diiftmg 
battle-smoke, held the senses of the enemy Sud- 
denly, from behind a cluster of buildings on the British 
left, hne aftei line of mfantiy moved quickly out It 
was Hope’s and Inghs’s brigades, which, m parallel 
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columns of companies, left m front now — to quote tho 
language of an eye-witness — ■“ Bhot out and streamed 
on, wave after wave of glittering bayonets till they 
stretched far across into the plain, while the cavalry 
and horse artillery trotting rapidly out, pushed on 
beyond them raising clouds of dust and covering 
their advance. 

Campbell a plan was now developed and the enemy 
opened all their guns with the utmost fniy on tho 
steady lines of the two brigades. At a given signal 
the British columns swung round, formed front to the 
enemy s position and, in perfect order as Alison pots 
it, M swept on with a proud, majestic movement 
against a cluster of high bnok mounds which covered 
the bridge across the canal — both bridge and mounds 
being held m great force by the enemy u Grouped 
m masses behind the mounds, the rebels fired sharply 
while their guns, worked with great precision and 
energy sent a storm of shot and shell upon the plain, 
over which, like a drifting storm, came the stout akir 
mi ah era of the Sikhs and the 53 rd, covering their 
front with the flashes of a biokenng musketry behind 
whom rolled in a long and Bemed hue the 93rd and 
42nd sombre with their gloomy plumes and dark 
tartans, followed, some hundred yards m rear by 
the thm ranks of Tnglia a brigade.” 

The skirmishers quickly cleared the mounds, 
and the Sikhs and the Highlanders went forward 
nt a run to the bridge. It was hold with fieroo 
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courage b} r tlie enem}' A sleet of sliot swept along 
its entne length It seemed to he barred as by a 
thousand dancing points of flame — the flash of mus- 
ketiy and the red flames of the great guns 

As Sikhs and Highlanders, however, pressed sternly 
forward, they heaid behmd them the tiamp of many 
feet and the clatter of wheels It was Peel with his 
sailors bringing up a 24-poundei They came up at 
a run, the blue-jackets “tailing on” to the ropes, and 
clutching with eager hands the spokes of the wheels 
The gun was swung lound on the very budge itself, 
and sent its grape hiutlmg into the ranks of the 
Sepoys on the fuithei side .Sikhs and Highlanders 
kindled to flame at the sight of that daung act 
With a shout they ran past the gun, and across 
the bridge, some leaped mto the canal, splashed 
through its waters and clambeied up the further bank 
The biidge was carried 1 A battery of field aitilleiy 
came up at the gallop, thundered acioss its shaking 
planks, and, swinging lound, opened fire on the tents 
of the Gwahor contingent, while the two bngades 
pressed eagerly forward on the broken enemy 

Forbes-Mitckell, who fought that day m the ranks 
of the 9 31 d, gives a very picturesque description of the 
combat Campbell, who was almost as fond of mak- 
ing speeches as Havelock, and undei stood peifectly 
how to stir the blood of his men, gave a biief address 
to the 93rd before launching the turning movement 
He gave the Highlandeis one somewhat quamt warn- 

R 
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mg There was a huge accumulation of rum, Camp- 
bell said m the enemy's camp it had been drugged, 
he added by the enemy and no man must touah it. 
" But 93rd I he said I trust you ! Leave that rum 
alone ! 

As a matter of foot when the men swept with a 
rush across the canal, they found the rum against 
which Sir Cohn hod warned them standing — great 
casks with their heads knocked out for the oonvem 
onco of intending drunkards — in front of the enemy s 
camp with their infantry drawn up m columns behind 
them. H There is no doubt,” says Forbes AEtohell, 
“ that the enemy expected the British would break 
their ranks when they saw the rum and make a 
rush for it, and they mod© careful and tempting provi 
sion for that contingency " That expectation forms a 
somewhat severe commentary on the thirsty character 
the British private had won for himself in India I 

The 93rd, however virtuously marched past the 
rum barrels while the supernumerary rank, os 
Campbell had ordered, upset the barrels and poured 
their contents out. It was, fortunately not whisky I 
Forbes Mitohell, again describes how covered by 
the heavy fire of Peels guns, their line advanced, 
with the pipers playing and the colours in front 
of the oentro company “ By tho time " ho says, 
“we reached tho canal, Pools bluo-jaokets were call 

mg out, theso oow horses — meaning the gun 

bullocks. Come you 93rd I Qrvo us a hand with 
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the diag-iopes as you did at Lucknow,’” and a 
company of the 931 d slung their rifles and dashed 
to the help of the blue-jackets 1 The sailois gave 
a vehement cheei foi “the led and blue,” and some 
well-known vocalist m the lanks of the 931 d struck 
up a familiar camp-song with that title, and, says 
Foibes-Mitchell, “the whole line, including the skn- 
mishers of the 53rd and the sailois,” jomed with 
stentonan voices m smgmg — 

“ Come, all you gallant British hearts, 

Who love the red and blue 1 ” 

The Butish hne swept across the enemy’s camp, 
and so complete was the surpiise, so unexpected 
was the onslaught, that the chupatties weie found 
m the very process of bemg cooked upon the fires, 
the bullocks stood tied behind the hackeries, the 
sick and wounded were lying m the hospitals The 
smith left the foige and the suigeon his patient 
to fly from the avengmg bayonets Eveiy tent 
was found exactly as its late occupants had sprung 
from it 

Beyond the camp the Gwahor contmgent had 
rallied, and stood diawn up m steady hues The 
eageily advancmg British Ime — to the wonder of 
the men — was halted Suddenly thiough some fields 
of tall sugar-cane the 9th Lanceis came galloping, 
and behmd them, masked by the close hues of the 
Lancers, was a field batteiy. When the enemy saw 
the gleam i ng tips of the Butish lances, they fell 
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instantly into squares of brigades, and opened fire 
on the cavalry at a distance of about three hundred 
yards. “ Just aa they commenced to fir6 ) ’* says 
Forbes Mitchell, “ ire could hear Sir Hopo Grant 
in a voice os loud as a trumpet give the command 
to the oavalry Squadrons outwards! while Bout 
ohier gave the order to his gunners, Aotaon front! 
The cavalry wheeled as if they had been at a review 
on the Calcutta parade-ground and thus uncovered 
the guns. The g uns, charged with grape were 
swung round, unlimbered as quick as lightning 
withm about 250 yards of the squares and round 
after round of grape was poured into the enemy 
with murderous effect every ohorge going right 
through, leaving a lone of dead from four to five 
yards wide. The Highlanders oould see the mounted 
officers of the enemy as boob as they caught sight 
of the guns dash out of the squares and fly like 
lightning across the p lain | 

The. victory m a word was complete. The Gwalior 
contingent was destroyed as a mili tary force its 
camp magazines and guns fell into the hands of 
the British, and Campbell urged a furious pursuit 
of the broken soldiery along the Oalpee rood. For 
fourteen miles the cavalry and horse artillery rode 
at the gallop capturing ammunition waggons and 
baggage carts, dispersing and slaying suoh of the 
infantry as still tried to keep somo formation till 
at last tho panting rebels flung away their arms. 
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and fled into the jungle, or crouched m the fields 
of sugar-cane, seeking cover from the led sabres 
and lances of the horsemen. The enemy’s centie 
had no choice but to abandon the town, and fall 
hurriedly hack and melt mto the geneial stieam 
of fugitives 

Nana Sahib, with the left wing, had the Bithoor 
load, diverging widely from the Calpee load, for his 
lme of letreat, and Campbell pushed forwaid a 
stiong force under General Mansfield, his chief of 
staff, to thiust the flying enemy off that load 

Mansfield was a biave man, singulaily expeit in 
the routme work of a military office, hut quite un- 
fitted foi the lough shock of the battlefield For 
one thmg, he was very shoit-sighted, and, as Malle- 
son puts it, “was too proud to trust to the sight 
of otheis” He reached the pomt wheie he com- 
manded the road, but halted his men, stared with 
dun and spectacled eyes at the stream of fugitives, 
with their guns, and allowed it all to flow past him 
undisturbed and unpui sued Nana Sahib him self, 
as it happened, rode somewhere amongst the fugi- 
tives, unsmitten by British lead ! Campbell had 
to despatch Hope Giant the next day along the 
Bithoor road, m pursuit of this wing of the fugi- 
tives, and that fine soldier oveitook the flying enemy 
after a march of twenty-five miles, captured all their 
guns, and tumbled them mto hopeless rum 

Campbell’s victoiy was splendid and memorable 
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With 5000 men he had overthrown 25,000 captured 
thirty two guns and the whole of their baggage, and 
dnvan his enemy m flying rout along two diverging 
lines of retreat. And it was a victory won rather 
by the brama of the general than by the bayonets 
of the soldiers. Campbell s entire loss in kill ed was 
only ninety nine of all ranks. The army of 25 000 
Campbell overthrew so utterly it must be remom 
bered, included the best-trained and most perfectly 
©quipped native force in all India — the Gwalior 
contingent at least iopoo strong 



CHAPTER X 


DELHI HOW THE RIDGE WAS HELD 

A LL the passion, the tragedy, and the gloiy of 
l the Indian Mutiny gatheis lound three gieat 
sieges We vaguely lemembei a bundled tales of 
individual adventuie elsewlieie on the gieat stage 
of the Mutiny, we have peihaps a still fainter and 
moie ghostly mental image of the combats Havelock 
fought on the load to Luclmow, and the battles by 
which Campbell crashed this body of lebels 01 that 
But it is all a mist of confused lecollections, a 
kaleidoscope of fast-fadmg pictures But who does 
not lemember the three gieat sieges of the Mutmy — 
Cawnpore, Luclmow, Delhi 7 The very names aie 
like beacon hghts flaming thiough leagues of night ! 

At Cawnpore the Biitish were besieged and de- 
stioyed, a tragedy due to Wheelers fatal blunder 
m choosmg the site wheie the Biitish were to make 
their stand for life, and his failure m collecting pio- 
visions for the siege At Lucknow, agam, the Biitish 
were besieged, but triumphed, becommg themselves 
m turn the besiegers Success heie was due to the 
gemus of Henry Lawrence m oigamsmg the defences 
of the Residency, and his eneigy m storing supplies 
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before the Mutiny broke out. The brave men who 
died behind Wheelers ridges of earth, or m the 
Slaughter Ghaut at Cawnpore, showed valour as lofty 
and enduring as that of the men who held the Resi 
denoy with such mvmoible courage at Lucknow But 
the interval between the tragedy at Cawnpore and the 
triumph at Lucknow is measured by the difference 
between the two leaders, Wheeler and Lawrence 
Both were bravo men, but Lawrence was a great 
captain. 

At Delhi the British from the outset were the 
besiegers, and nothing in British history — not the 
story of Sir Richard Grenville and the Revenge 
of the FusHeers at Albuera or of the Guards at 
Inkorman — is a more kindling tale of endurance 
and valour than the story of how for months a 
handful of British dung to the Ridge outside Delhi, 
fighting daily with foes ten times more numerous 
than themselves, and yet besieging— or main taining 
the show of besieging — the great city which was the 
nerve-centre and heart of the wholo Mutiny 

At Cawnpore and Lucknow the British fought 
for existence. At Delhi they fought for empire ! 
While the British flag flew from the Ridge at Delhi 
it was a symbol that the British rqj was still 
im destroyed. It was a red gleaming monaoo of 
punishment to all rebels. Had that flag fallen for 
twenty four hours, India, for a tuno at least, would 
liavo been lost to England. But it flow proudly and 
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threateningly aloft, undcstro} cd h} a bundled attacks, 
till at lust Nicholson led his stonners through tho 
Ci'dimcre Gate, and tho fato of tho Mutiny vas 
sealed t 

r i lie mutmeeis from Meerut rode into Delhi on 
Ma) 11 It uns the cih of the Great Mogul It 
appealed b\ a thousand mcinoncs to both tho race- 
pride and the fanaticism of the lcudtcd Sopo)s 
Doic the Mutiny found, not onl) a nntuial sliong- 
liold, but an otlicial head, and Delhi thus bocanio a 
far-seen signal of lcvlt to tho whole of Northern 
India But on Juno 7 — 01 less than four weeks 
after ‘Willoughby m heroic despair blew up tho 
great maga/mc at Delhi — Sir llcnr) Barnard’s 
microscopic army made its appearance on tho 
Bulge, and the siege of Delhi began It was a ical 
stroke of military genius that thus, from tho caihcst 
outbreak of tho Mutiny, kept a bajonct, so to speak, 
pointed threateningly at its vciy heart ' 

And the hero of the siege of Delhi is not Barnard, 
01 Wilson, or Baird-Simth, 01 Neville Chamberlain, 
or Nicholson — but a man who never bred a shot 01 
struck a sword-stroke m the actual siege itself — 
John Lawrence Lawrence, and not Havelock, noi 
Outram, nor Canning, was the tine saviour of the 
Bntisli laj in India m tho wild days of the Mutiny 

John Lawicnco was five yeais younger than his 
gallant brothei Homy, who died m the Residency at 
Lucknow He had no visible gleam of the brilliancy 
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which makes Henry Lawrence a character so attrac 
tim TJp to middle life indeed John Lawrence was 
a silent, inarticulate rugged man, with the reputa 
tion of being a great worker but whom nobody 
suspected to be a genius and for whom nobody — 
least of all Lawrence himself — dreamed fame was 
waiting He came of that strong bodied, strong 
brained, masterful race of whioh the North of 
Ireland is the cradle. But England, Ireland, and 
Scotland all had a share in the making of John 
Lawrence He was actually bom in England, His 
father was a gallant Irish soldier who led the forlorn 
hope at the storming of SermgapatartL His mother 
was a Imeal descendant of John Knox, the Scottish 
reformer And perhaps the characteristic traits of 
the three countries never met more happily m a 
single human character than in John Lawrence. In 
Ulster he was known amongst his schoolmates as 
English John.” At Hailey bury in England he 
was looked upon as a typical Irishman, 

The truth is he was Englishman, Irishman 
Scotchman all m one. He had Celtio glow and firo 
under a crust of Scottish silence and oautton and he 
addod the Englishman s steady intelligence and pas- 
sion for justice to Scottish hard headednees and the 
generous daring of the Irish character Or to put 
the matter in a different way in any perilous crisis 
he could survey the situation with the balanced 
judgment of an Englishman could choose his course 
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■with the sin ex d .and cnleulalmg sag.anh of a Scotch- 
man, then carry it out xilh Tnsh file and daiimr 1 
L-pvrcncc shone as a >outh neithci in studies nor 
in games. .and both .as .a 3 011th .and man ho hud a mag- 
niticent faculty for silence B> blood and genius 
lie xas a soldiei But dut) xas the supremo lax of 
life for him . and at the bidding of x lint he doomed 
to he duty, lie sin rendered a soldici’s caicci and 
entered the Indian Cml Sciucc His silent cncrg), 
his strong hi am, his passion foi v.oih, his clmalrous 
lo}.ally to lightcousness, quickly assuiod him a gicat 
career lie xas abo\c the middle height, sliongl) 
built, xitli an eager, forxaid gait His massive head 
ga\c him a soit of kmgl) look — the foichcad bioad, 
the c}es deep-set and gre) , but xitli a gleam in them 
as of a sx ord-bladc The fnm lips had a saddened 
curve, the face xxas ploughed deep xitli fun ox s 
of thought and xoik ITis ioicc, xlicn his feelings 
xcie aroused, had a singular lesonancc and timbre, 
and his x hole aspect xas that of silent, half-melan- 
choly simplicity and st length 

But Lawrence xas exactly the man foi a gient 
crisis He had a kingty faculty for choosing fit in- 
stillments Ho saw xith poifect clearness evciy 
detail of the visible landscape , but he had also that 
subtler vision — which only great poets and gicat 
statesmen possess — of the tendencies and foices 
which undeilie external facts and determine their 
flox r The Celtic element m him, peihaps, gave 
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Lawrence that rare and subtle faculty but by virtue 
of his Scottish strain he was essentially a man of 
action. He could grasp a great purpose with a hand 
of steel, and hold it unshaken through all the shocks 
of conflict and adversity 

Lawrence, it may he added was pre-eminently 
fortunate m his officers. Partly by the attraction 
whioh draws like to like and partly by his own rare 
genius for choosing fit instruments, he hod gathered 
round him a group of splendid soldiers and adminis- 
trators, all m the prime of life Nioholson for ex 
ample was only thirty five Ed ward ea and Neville 
Chamberlain only thirty seven. The general average 
of age, indeed, on Lawrence s staff was much below 
that of India in general. All the energy of youth in 
bne£ was m Lawrences men all the sagaoity of 
ripest statesmanship was m Lawrence himself 

Lawrences contribution to the history of the 
Mutiny must be compressed into a doren sentences. 
In 1857 ho was Chief Commissioner of the Poiyanb 
the land of the five rivers, with a population of 
20000000. The Punjaub was newly conquered tern 
tory its population was the moat warlike m India 
its frontiers marched for 800 miles with those of 
Afghanistan, and the hill passes were held by wild 
Moslem clans always ready to storm down with clatter 
ing shield and gleaming spear on tho fat, defenceless 
plains nt their foot. In eight years, under the nkj\m« 
of tho Lawrences, the Puiyaub was rondorod orderly 
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lo} r al, and piospeious, while the Punjaub Fiontier 
Force, a body of 12,000 men, which kept the mountain 
tubes m oidei, was perhaps the first body of native 
troops which evei followed Butish ofiiceis into battle 
Then came the cataclysm of the Mutiny As with 
the shock of an eaithquake, British lule m Northern 
India seemed to ciumble to the ground, and Butish 
ofiiceis who yesteiday weie luleis of kingdoms and 
cities, were to-day fugitives, 01 fighting m tiny and 
broken clusters foi then lives The Mutmy, too, cut 
Oude and the Punjaub off fiom the centie of autho- 
rity at Calcutta Foi weeks no whisper fiom the 
outside woild leached Lawience He was left to 
keep his own head and shape his own policy 

His policy may be told almost m a sentence He 
anticipated mutmy, and outpaced it He disaimed 
with iron resolution and swift decision all the Sepoy 
regiments whose loyalty was doubtful, and put all 
the foits, arsenals, tieasun.es, and strategic pomts m 
the Punjaub undei the guard of Butish bayonets 
Then he oigamsed a movable column of European 
troops — scanty m dimensions, but of the finest fight- 
ing quality — under the command, first, of Neville 
Chambeilam, and next of Nicholson , and this force 
stood ready to strike at any pomt wheie mutmy 
threatened to lift its head In the Punjaub, that is, 
mutmy was anticipated, lobbed of weapons and left 
helpless, and undei the ceaseless menace of the light- 
footed, almost ubiquitous, movable column 
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Next having dismissed into air as with a gesture 
of his hand, the army whose loyalty was tainted, 
Lawrence had to create another native army with 
loyalty above reproach- And from the wild moun 
tom clans and the Sikhs — themselves a conquered 
poo pie — La wr on oo actually created a new army nearly 
50,000 strong with which he was able to crush the 
very Sepoys who under British leadership had been 
the conquerors of the Puiyaub J 

Lawrences gem us and masterful will too deter 
mined the whole strategy to be employed for tho sup- 
pression of the Mutiny He settled the question that 
Delhi must be instantly besieged. Ho formed a mill 
tary base for the siege at Umballa, a distance of a 
hundred miles, and he kept sleepless guard over that 
long line of communications. He fed the besieging 
force with supplies and munitions of every kind 
reinforced it with first, his own frontier troops, the 
famous Guides and the Ghoorkas, and, later with his 
own movable column. He oast into tho scale against 
Delhi, in effect his last com, his last cartridge, and 
his last man. And m that terrible game on whioh 
hung the fate of the British rule m India, Lawrenoe 
won 1 u Through him, wrote Lord Canning “ Delhi 
fell." .And the fall of Delhi rsng tho knell of the 
Mutmy 

On co it is true, oven John Lawrenco s iron courago 
seemed to givo way or rather the strain of tho ponl 
throw Im cool judgment off its balance. Tho fate of 
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India visibly linng on Delhi. The foice on the Ridge 
was absurdly inadequate foi its task, and Lawrence 
conceived the idea that, to succeed at Delhi, it would 
be necessaiy to abandon Peshawur, give up the Pun- 
jaub to Dost Mohammed, and retire acioss the Indus 
Theie weie thiee Euiopean regiments, with poweiful 
aitilleiy, and the best native tioops locked up beyond 
the Indus On the Ridge at Delhi they would decide 
the issue of the siege “ If Delhi does not fall,” Law- 
rence aigued, “ Peshawui must go Let us abandon 
the Punjaub for the sake of Delhi ” 

It is still thiilling to lead the sentences m which 
Herbeit Edwaides protested agamst this evd policy 
To abandon Peshawui, he uiged, would be to fail not 
only at Delhi, but all over India “Cabul would 
come again 1 ” Lawience quoted Napoleon agamst 
Edwardes Did not Napoleon luin himself m 1814 
by holding fast to the hue of the Elbe instead of fall- 
ing back to the Rhine? But Edwaides knew the 
Eastern mmd India is not Europe To wavei, to 
seem to withdraw, to consent to disaster, was to be 
rumed To abandon the Punjaub, Edwardes warned 
Lawrence, was to abandon the cause of England m 
the East “ Every hand m India would be agamst us 
Don't yield an mch of frontier 1 If Geneial Reed, 
with all the men you have sent him, cannot get mto 
Delhi, let Delhi go The Empire’s reconquest hangs 
on the Punjaub ” Then he quotes Nelson agamst Law- 
rence “ Make a stand 1 c Anchor, Haidy, anchor ! ’ ” 
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The quotation was, perhaps not very relevant but it 
is curious to note how one brave spirit seems to speak 
to another across half a century and givo a new edge 
to its courage. 

There can be no doubt that Edwardos showed, at 
this moment, not only the more heroio temper but 
the sounder judgment of the two Canning settled 
the dispute. “ Hold on to Peshawur to the last," he 
wrote and the question was decided. But Lawrence s 
momentary lapse into indecision only sets on more 
(binding light his oourage afterwards. It was after 
he had seriously meditated abandoning tho Punjaub 
that he despatched the immortal movable column, 
under Nioholson, 4200 strong with a powerful batter 
ing train, to Delhi, thus feeding tho gallant foroe on 
the Ridge with his own beat troops and yet not gmng 
up " an inch of the frontier " or abating one whit of 
his own haughty rule m the Punjanb I 

General Anson, os we have seen, was commander 
m chief m India when the Mutiny broke out. He was 
a brave man, had fought as an ensign at Waterloo 
and had seen forty three years bloodless service 
after that great battle. But his gifts were rather 
social than soldierly He was a better authority on 
whist and horses than on questions of tactics and 
strategy and he was scarcely the man to face an army 
in revolt. Lawrence acted as a military brain and 
conscience for Anson, and determined that Delhi 
must bo attacked though as a matter of fact Anson 
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had only three lcgmicnts ol Bnlish t loops, almost, no 
nitillciy, and absolutely no trnnspoi I, at his command 
On l\lay 16 Anson held a council of war with his 
h\e scmoi ofliccis at Umhalla, and the council 
ngiecd unanimously that, with the means at Anson’s 
command, nothing could he done It is a cm ions 
fact, showing the speed with which, from tins point, 
events nuned, that, within le^s than two months 
fiom the date of that council, all its membeis wero 
dead — cither killed in battle, 01 lulled by mere 
cxpomie and sti.un* But Lawrence’s mows pic- 
vailcd “Pi a), only icilect on the whole histoiy of 
India,” he wiotc to Anson “ Where hn\o we failed 
when wo ha\c acted vigoiously ? Where have we 
succeeded when guided In timid counsels? ” 

Anson and his adusers gave that highest proof 
of courage which biave men can oflei they moved 
forwaid without a murmur on an adventure wlucli 
they believed to he hopeless Fiom an oithodox 
military point of view it was hopeless Only', the 
British empne m India has been built up by the 
doing of “ hopeless ” things 

On May 24 Anson 1 cached Kurnal, w'hcrc Ins 
tioops were to airivc foui days afterwards On 
the 26th Anson himself was dead, killed by r clioleia 
after only foui horns’ illness 1 

Sir Henry'- Barnard, who succeeded him, had been 
Chief of the Staff m tho Crimea He w r as an utter 
stranger to India, having landed m it only’- a few 

S 
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weeks before. He was a brave soldier and a high 
minded English gentleman bnt be was perhaps 
even less of a general than Anson His force 
consisted of 2400 infantry 600 oavalry and 23 
field guns. Barnard had to fight one fierce and 
bloody combat before ho reached the Delhi Ridge. 
This took place on June 7 It was the first time tho 
British and the mutineers had met in the shock 
of battlo and the Sepoys who had revolted at 
Meerut, and the British troops who had been so 
strangely held back from crushing the revolt at 
the moment of its outbreak, now looked grimly at 
each other aoroes a narrow interval of sun baked 
turf Lord Roberta says that when, as night fell 
on June 6 it was known that the troops were to 
move forward and attaok the rebel force which 
Btood m their path to Delhi the mok in hospital 
declared they would remain there no longer and 
many quite unfit to walk insisted upon acoom 
ponying the attacking column imploring their 00m 
rades not to mention they were hi for fear they 
should not be allowed to take part in the fight!" 

The rebels fought with an obstinacy unsurpassed 
in the whole record of the Mutiny bnt British 
troops m such a mood as we hovo described, were 
not to be stayed. The 75th oarned the rebel guns 
at the point of the bayonet Hope Grant with his 
scanty squadrons of horse swept round their loft 
flank. The British lost less than 200 killed and 
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wounded, -the rebels lost over iooo men and 13 
guns and as night fell, Barnard took possession 
of the famous Bulge Then from the streets of 
the revolted city the crowds looked up and saw 
tho British flag a gleaming and fluttering menace 
a stem propheoy of defeat and retribution, flying 
from tho Flagstaff Tower 
Delhi lies on the right bank of the Jumna , and 
nearly an miles of massive stone wall twenty four 
feet high, with a ditch twenty five feet broad and 
nearly os many feet deep m front, sweep round the 
oity forming a bow of whaoh the nver is the string 
Kapier afterwards Lord Napier of Mogdala, had om 
ployed his rare skill as an engineer in strengthen 
mg the defences of the city The walls wore knotted 
With bastions, mounting 114 heavy guns. Behind 
them was a huge fanatical population and over 
40,000 revolted Sepoys with some 60 field-guns 
and exhaust! ess magazines of warlike supplips. 
Every week, from one revolted station after an 
other new waves of mutineers flowed into the 
oity Some 3000 British soldiers with a few bat 
tokens of native troops, and 22 light guns, stood 
porohed on the Kidge to undertake the dosporato 
feat of besieging this huge stronghold 1 

The histone Ridgo it may be oxplamod is a low 
hill not quite sixty feet high, and some two miles 
long running obliquely towards tho oity wall*- Its 
left touches the Jumna itself, at a distanoo of more 
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than two miles from the city , its right was withm 
1200 yards of the hostile walls At the middle of 
the Ridge stood the Flagstaff Tower On its light 
extiennty the Ridge ovei looked the trunk road, 
and was sunonnded by a funge of houses and 
gaidens, making it the weak pomt of the Butish 
position The vanous buildings along the crest of 
the Ridge, Hindu Rao’s house, the obseivatoiy, an 
old Pathan mosque, the Flagstaff Towei, &c, were 
held by strong pickets, each with one or more 
field-guns The external slope of the Ridge was 
covered with old buildings and enclosures, giving 
the enemy dangerous shelter m then attacks The 
mam body of the Bntisk was encamped on the 
- leveise slope of the Ridge, 

Delhi, it will be seen, was m no sense “ invested ” 
Supplies and lemfor cements flowed m with peifect 
safety on its river fiont throughout the whole siege 
All that Barnaid and his men could do was to keep 
the Butish flag flying on the Ridge, and hold then 
giound with obstmate, unquenchable courage, agamst 
almost daily assaults, until leinfoi cements reached 
them, and they could leap on the city 

The fiist lemforcement to arrive took the sur- 
prising shape of a baby ' One officei alone, Tytler, 
of the 38th Native Infantry, had bi ought his "wife 
mto the camp , she was too ill to be sent to the 
rear, and, m a lough waggon foi bed-chambei, gave 
bnth to a son, who was solemnly named “Stanley 
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Delhi Force” The soldiers welcomed the infant 
with on odd mixture of humour and superstition. 
A British private was overheard to say “Now wo 
shall got our reinforcements. This camp was formed 
to avenge the blood of innocents and the first re- 
inforcement sent ns is a new bom infant I ” 

The next day the famous Guides Bant by I^wrence 
from his Frontier Force marohed into camp three 
troops of cavalry and six companies of infantry 
under Daly on officer of great darmg and energy 
This little force had marohed 580 miles m twenty 
days, a feat of enduranoe unsurpassed in Indian 
history The cavalry consisted mainly of Afghans, 
tall swarthy fierce-lookmg The Ghoorkas wore 
sturdy undermxed little Highlanders, bom fighters 
all of them and ready to follow their commanding 
officer Major Reid, on any dare-devil feat to whioh 
he might lead them. The battalion numbered 490 
men and of these no lees than 320 — or threo out 
of four — were killed or wounded durmg the sioge. 
On the day of the assault (September 14) no fewer 
than 180 of them, who were lying sick or wounded 
m the hospital, volunteered for the assault, and 
oame limping and bandaged into the ranks of their 
comrades to jom in the mad rash through tho 
Cashmere Gate I 

Tho revolted Sepoys, on their sido, were full of a 
fiorco energy quite unusual to them and on the very 
first day they flung themselves m great numbers 
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and with, gieat darmg, on the detachment holding 
Hindu Rao’s house. Two companies of the 60th 
held this post, with two guns fiom Scott’s battery, 
and for half the afternoon the quick flashes, the 
white smoke of cannon, and the incessant rattle of 
musketiy lound the assailed post told with what 
fury the attack was being uiged, and how stubbornly 
the defence was bemg mamtamed 
At last the cavaliy of the newly-ainved Guides 
was sent at the enemy They rode in upon the 
Sepoys with magnificent courage, broke them into 
flying fragments, and pm sued them, wounding and 
slaying, to the walls of the city Their victory was 
biilliant, but it was deaily bought, them commander, 
Quentin Battye, being moi tally wounded He was 
little more than a lad, but was almost worshipped by 
his dark-faced hoisemen. He had been an English 
public-school boy, and, Lord Robeits says, was 
curiously fond of quotations Almost his last words, 
spoken to a friend, were, “ Good-bye ' ‘ Dulce et 

decorum est pio patna mon’ That’s how it is 
with me, old fellow'” The victories of England 
are still won, as in Wellington’s days, on the playing 
grounds of its gieat schools 

The Guides found m the camp a soldiei of mingled 
yet splendid fame who had been their leader in 
many a gallant charge — Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse 
Hodson had been, rightly or wrongly, undei a cloud , 
but the crisis of the Mutiny natuially gave, to the 
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most danng horseman and the most brilliant light 
cavalry leader in India, a great opportunity He 
was now at the head of a body of irregular horse, 
and one of Barnard s moat trusted officers. He was 
tall, fair haired with bloodless complexion, heavy 
curved moustache and keen alert and what some 
one c alle d unforgiving" eyes. 

Whan the Guides as they rode mto the camp 
met Hodson, a curious scene took plaoe. They 
crowded round him with wild gesticulations and 
deep-voioed guttural shouts. They seized my 
bndle” says Hodson himself my dress, hands, 
and feet, and literally threw themselves down before 
the horse with tears streaming down their faces 1" 
Hodson was the ideal leader for fierce irregulars liko 
the Guides a brilliant swordsman, of iron nerve and 
courage os steadfast as the blade of his own sword. 
And with leaders like Daly and Hodson, and Roid 
and Battye Sikhs and Ghoorkas mado soldiers That 
might have oharged through Russian Life Guards, 
or broken a square of Pomeranian Grenadiers I 

On June io the Sepoys delivered another attack, 
m great strength, on Hindu Rao a house which they 
looked upon os the key of the British position and 
which was held on this day by the Ghoorkas under 
Reid. The Sepoys hoped that tho Ghoorkas would 
join them, and, as they camo on, instead of firing 
thoy waved their hands and shoutod, Don t fire. 
Wo are not firing Wo wont to spook to you. 
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Come and join us” “Oil yes' we are coming,” 
answered the stuidy little Ghoorkas, with fierce, 
jestmg humour, and, limning forwaid to within 
thirty yaids of the Sepoys, they poured a quick 
and deadly file upon them, driving them back with 
great slaughtei From that stage of the siege, 
Hindu Kao’s house, peihaps the most fiercely 
attacked pomt m the British fiont, was held by 
Keid and his Ghoorkas, and a hettei ofiicei or 
hettei men weie not to he found on the Ridge. 

The more eager spirits among the British were 
burning to leap on the city, and, on June 12, a plan 
of attack was actually piepared by the engmeer officers 
and Hodson, and appioved by Barnard The whole 
force was to be divided mto thiee columns, one was 
to break its way through the Cashmere Gate, a second 
through the Lahoie Gate, a thud was to fling itself on 
the walls, and attempt an escalade — practically, the 
same plan by which the city was finally earned It 
was a pioject, consideimg the force available for its 
execution, almost insane m its daimg, and Barnard, 
though he consented to it, took no decided and 
methodical steps to carry it out 

It would almost seem, mdeed, as if physical strain, 
want of sleep, and the terrible responsibility he was 
canying, had affected Barnaid’s head The situation 
might well have taxed — and over-taxed — the bram of 
a greatei general than Barnard The fight, guns of 
the British, firing at a distance of a thousand yards, 
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could make no impression on the walls. Their 
strength was dwindling daily that of the enemy was 
growing fast. And it was natural that the British 
temper under such conditions, should become explo- 
sive and that the more daring spirits were eager in 
the face of any rub, to come to the sword a pomt with 
their enemies. The Generals nerve was curiously 
shaken. Hope Grant tells how Sir Henry Barnard 
sent for him on the evening of the 12th “ He hushed 
me into a whisper and asked me if I thought any 
person could possibly overhear us adding There is 
treason around us. Then he explained, I mean to 
attack the town to-night. Barnard a manner pro- 
duced on Hope Grant s mind the impression that his 
brain was slightly off its balance 
At one 0 dock that night the troops were suddenly 
paraded ammunition served out, and leaders assigned 
to tho three columns. But the 75th Boot had, some- 
how been left at the extreme front without orders, 
and before they could be brought up the grey dawn 
was breaking and the proposed attack had to be aban 
doned. Lord Roberts says that this blunder was 
“a merciful dispensation, whioh saved the British 
from an irreparable disaster That was not Hodson s 
judgment. In his journal he says The attack was 
frustrated by the fears and absolute disobedience to 

orders of the man who first lost Delhi, and has 

now by hu folly prevented its being recaptured. But 
Hodson was more impatient and blunt-spoken than is 
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peimissible to even a gallant soldiei, and Ins diary 
reflects, perhaps, latlier the condition of Ins liver 
than the deliberate judgment of his head Thus he 

writes “That old woman , has come here for 

nothing appaiently, but as an obstacle , is also 

a crying evil to us 1 ” 

On the 1 2th, mdeed, the Sepoys themselves were 
attacking Flagstaff Towei with great fury, but weie 
repelled with steady valour On June 14, General 
Reed ai lived in camp , he was m chief divisional com- 
mand, and should at once have taken over the chaige 
of the siege from Barnard , but a lide of 500 miles had 
left him little bettei than a physical wieck, and Bar- 
nard still remamed m command 

On the 13th, 14th, and 15th theie were new attacks 
pluckily urged by the Sepoys, and repelled with cool 
and stem courage by the British “ They came on,” 
is Hodson’s summary, “very boldly, and got most 
heartily thrashed” On the 17th the British were 
attacked along their whole fiont, and fiom almost 
every dnection, and an attempt was made to con- 
struct a battery which would enfilade the Ridge 
Two small columns, undei Tombs and Reid, were 
sent out with a dash, bioke up the proposed battery 
m brilliant style, and diove the tioops that coveied 
it in wild and bloody flight to the city walls 

Week after week the fighting went on most gallantly, 
and the story gleams with recoids of s hinin g pluck, 
it rings with the clash of steel on steel, it thiills to 
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the rattle of musketry volleys and tlio deeper voice of 
the 0 arm oil Thus Hope Grant tells how on the night 
of the 19th from sunsot till half past eleven he kept 
booh, by repeated chargefl of squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers and the Guides with the help of some field 
guns, an attack on the rear of the British position. 

The fighting was close and furious. As Daly came 
up through the darkness into the fight Tombs said 
* Daly if you don t charge my guns are taken D and 
Daly shaking his reins and followed by a handful of 
his Guides dashed on the enemy and saved the guns. 
Colonel Yule of the 9th Lancers, was killed Daly 
himself was severely wounded and the enemy m the 
dark, worked round the flanks of the British guns, 
and two of tho pieces were on the point of being token. 

Hope Grant collected a few men, and rode fiercely 
into tho onemys ranks. His horso was shot and 
galloping wildly into the mass of SepoyB fell dead. 
Hope Grant was thus left unhorsed m the darkness 
and in tho midst of the enemy I His orderly a fino 
tall Sowar who hod remained loyal whon his regi 
ment mutinied was in a moment by his side and 
cried, “ Take my horso it is your only chonco of 
safety” Hope Grant refused the generous offer 
and t aking a firm grasp of the horso a tail, bado tho 
Sowar drag him out of tho The noxt day 

Hope Grant sent for the Sowar warmly praised his 
gallant conduct, and offered him a reward m money 
Tho bravo fellow drew himself up with dignity 
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salaamed, and said, "No, Salnb, I will tako no 
money ” 

Seaton desciibes bow, during that wild mgbt com- 
bat, tlicy watched, fiom the Ridge above, tho flashes 
of the guns, lending the gloom with daitmg points 
of flame, and listened to tho shouts, the clash of 
weapons, the ciackle of the musketiy that inaiked 
the progiess of the fight Presently tlieie came a 
sudden glare, then a loai that for a moment drowned 
all other sounds One of the Biitish limbers had 
blown up The fight was going badly Then, out 
of the darkness, came the ciy of a human voice, 
"Wheie is the General?” It was an officei asking 
remfoi cements, and three companies of the 1st 
Fusileers, who weie standmg haid by, silent and 
invisible m the dusk, weie sent down to the fight 
They moved forward at the cuit word of com- 
mand piesently the rolling Clash of then volleys 
was heard, a line of red, dancmg pomts of file 
through the daikness maiked then pi ogress, and 
the guns weie saved 1 

June 23 was the centenaiy of Plassey, and a pre- 
diction, widely spread amongst the Sepoys, announced 
that on that day the naj of the Biitish was to end 
As it happened, that particular day was also a great 
religious festival for the Hindus, whilst it was the 
day of the new moon, and so was held by Moham- 
medans as a foitunate day Accordmgly an attack 
of great fury, and maintained for eight long hours, 
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was made on the British right Some reinforce- 
ments, amounting to 850 men were on the 22nd 
within twenty miles of Delhi, and 0 staff officer was 
despatched to hurry them on , and they actually 
reached the Ridge in tuno to take part m the final 
effort which drove back the enemy Roberta says 
that no men could have fought better than did the 
Sepoys. They charged the Rifles, the Guides, and 
tho Ghoorkaa again and again." But nothing oould 
shake the cool and obstinate — the almost scornful — 
valour of the British. 

Every available man in the camp was at the front 
and when the 2nd Fu&deers and the 4th Sikhs, who 
formed the approaching reinforcement, came press- 
ing on with eager speed to the crest of tho Ridge 
over which the battlo-smoke was drifting in dense 
white clouds, they were at once sent into the fight, 
and the enemy was finally driven back with a loss 
of over 1600 men. It is not easy to picture the 
exhaustion of the British at the dose of a fight so 
stem and prolonged. When I arrived at Hindu 
Rao s," wrote an oye- witness, " I found every one ex 
hausted There were the 1st Foafleers and some 
Rifles all done up I went on to the new advanced 
battery it was crowded with worn-out men. The 
artillerymen, likewise done up had ceased firing 
another party of Rifles m a similar state in another 
position. 120 men of the 2nd Foafleers, who had 
marched twenty three mil os that morning and had 
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had no bio tkfiM x\ 01 o lung down exhausted Tlnco 
weak tompmios »*l tihoorkns weioout as sknmishers, 
hut the}, loo, weie exhausted, ami (lie roni tinder were 
lest me: under a rock. The heat was ternhe, and the 
therinomeler imi'-t lmxe been at lctsl igo devices, 
with a hot wind blowing, and a inglitful glnio” Of 
ten olhccr-, in the 2nd J'uMlccrs h\c were struck 
down by coup ih sob d 

The next dnj Xexdlo Chamberlain, Lawrence’s 
fax oinitc olhtei, lode into the camp, and assumed 
the post of adpit mt-gcneial 

On July 3 Laird Smith reached the Ridge, and 
took charge of the engineering operations of the 
Mcgc On J11I3 5 Sir IJcnr} Barnaul died, killed 
b}' the burden of a task too great foi him, and Heed 
assumed command JJe held it for less than ten 
da^s, and then passed it oxei to Archdalo Wilson, 
who had shared m the discredit of Meerut, and xvho, 
though a brave man, had scant}' gifts of leadership 

Twice oxer dining those dn}s of fiorce and pio- 
longed battle a tunc had been fixed foi assaulting 
the city, and txvice the plan had been spoiled by an 
earlier countei -attack of the enemy Band Smith, 
on Ins arnval, appiox'cd of the scheme for an assault, 
and urged it on Reed, xxdio hesitated over it dm mg 
the brief period of his command, and then handed 
it over as a perplexing legacy to Ins successor Wilson. 
The pioposal to leap on Delhi xx r as finally abandoned, 
but Baird Smith, the coolest bram employed m the 
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siege reoorded long afterwords his deliberate judg 
ment that if we had assaulted any tamo between 
the 4th and 14th of July we Bhould have earned the 
place. 

On July 9 an attack of great strength and marked 
by groat daring was made by the enemy and was 
almost lifted into success by the disloyalty of a 
detachment of the 9th Irregular Cavalry They 
were on outpost duty watching the trunk road. 
They allowed the enemy to approach the British 
position without giving warning and when Hills, 
who commanded two guns m front of the General a 
mound, ran out of his tent and leaped on his horse 
he found a troop of Carabineers m broken flight, 
sweeping past him and the enemy almost on his 
guns. He shouted “Action front I” then to give 
his gunners a ohance of firing rode single-handed 
into the enemy s squadrons, a Bohtary swordsman 
charging a regiment I 

Hills actually out down the leading man, and 
wounded the second then two troopers charging 
him at once he was rolled over man and horse 
and the troops swept over him. HTUw struggled, 
bruised and half-dosed, to his feet picked up his 
sword, and was at once attooked by two of tbo 
rebel cavalry and a foot soldier Hills coolly shot 
tho first horseman riding down upon him then 
catching the lance of the seoond m his loft hand, 
thrust him through tho body with his sword Ho 
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was inslantly 7 attacked by t lie tlmd cnoiny, and 
his sword wrenched from him 1 3 ills, on tins, fell 
back upon first principles, and struck his opponent 
m tho face repeatedly with Ins fist But lie was 
by tins time himself exhausted, and fell Then, 
exactly ns his antagonist lifted Ins swoul to slay 
lnm, Tombs, who had cut Ins way through tho 
enemy and was coming up at a gallop to help 
Ins conn ado, with a clevci pistol-shot from a dis- 
tance of thirty paces killed tho Sepoy It was a 
Homeric combat, and both Tombs and Hills ic- 
ccrved the Victoria Cross 

The enemy 7 meanw lnle had galloped past tho guns, 
eager to reach the native artillery, which thoy r hoped 
would ride off with them The 9th Lancers, how- 
ever, had turned out in their .shirt-sleeves, and they 7 , 
lidmg fiercely home, drove off the onomy 

It is always interesting to listen to tho story of 
a gallant deed, as told by the doer himself Tiic 
leckless valour w'hich Lieutenant Hills showed in 
charging, smgle-lianded, a column of rebel cavaliy, 
in order to secure for his gunncis a chance of 
opening fire, can hardly be described by 7 a 1 emote 
historian But Hills has told tho story of his own 
deed, and an extract from liis tale, at least, is worth 
giving — 

I thought that by chaiging them I might make a com- 
motion, and give the gun time to load, so m I went at tho 
front rank, cut down the first fellow, slashed tho next 

T 
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across the face as hard as I could when two Sowars 
charged me. Both therr horses crashed into mine at the 
same moment, and of course both horse and myself were 
sent flying We went down at such a pace that I escaped 
the cuts mode at me one of them giving my jacket an 
awful slice just below the left arm — it only however cut 
the jacket. Well I lay quite snug until all had passed 
over me and then got up and looked about for my sword 
I found it fall ten yards off I had hardly got hold of it 
when three fellows returned two on horseback. The first 
I wounded, and dropped him from his horse The second 
charged me with a lance I put it aside and caught him 
an awful gash on the head and face. I thought I had 
killed him. Apparently he must have dung to his horse, 
for he disappeared. The wounded man then came up but 
got his «Vnll split. Then came on the third man— a 
young active fellow I found myself getting very weak 
from want of breath the fall from my horse having 
pumped me considerably and my cloak, somehow or other 
hod got tightly fixed round my throat, and was actually 
ohoking me I went, however at the fellow and cut him 
on the shoulder but some kupra " (cloth) on it appa 
rently turned the blow He managed to seise the hilt of 
my sword and twisted it out of my hand, and then wo 
had a hand-to-hand fight, I punching his head with my 
fist*, and he trying to cut me, but I was too dose to him. 
Somehow or other I fell, end then was the time, forta 
nntely for me that Tombe came up and shot the fellow 
I was so choked by my dork that move I could not until 
I got it loosened. By the-bye, I forgot to toy that I fired 
at this chap twice but the pistol snapped and I was so 
enraged I drovo it at the follow’s head, mi using him, 
however 
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The Sepojs had planted a battery of guns at a 
point, in their fiont called Ludlow Castle, and main- 
tained fiom it, a constant hie on Mctcalfo House 
Then skirmishers, too, crept up -with gicat auda- 
city, and maintained a cca^olcss fire on the British 
pickets It Mas ncccssaiy to silcnco this battoi 3% 
and earl}* in the 11101 nmg of August 12, -without 
call of luiglo 01 roll of dium, a foico ol Bntish, 
Sikhs, and Ghooikas, -with a handful of cavahy, 
stole dovn the slope of tho Ridge in oidei to 
can}* the offending guns The oidei was given foi 
piofoundcst silence, and almost like a procession 
of sliadovs the little column crept over tho Ridge 
through tho gloom, and disappcaicd m the midst 
of the Iom -lying giound on its May to tho rebel 
guns 

Undetected m the shcltoimg blackness, the column 
icachcd the sleeping batteiy A staitled Sepoy, M r ho 
caught thiough the haze and shadoM r a sudden 
glimpse of stern faces and tho gleam of bayonets, 
gave a hasty challenge It m ns ansM r ercd by a volley 
which ran like a streak of jagged flamo thiough 
tho darkness, and vuth a rush the British — then 
officeis gallantly leadmg, and Sikh and Ghooika 
tiymg to outiace then English comiades — swept 
on to the batteiy The Sepoys succeeded m dis- 
chaigmg two guns on then assailants , but Loid 
Robeits lecords that the dischaige of the third 
gun was prevented by a gallant Irish soldier named 
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Roogan. He leaped "with, levelled bayonet over the 
earthwork, and charged the artilleryman, who was 
in the very act of thrusting his port-fire on to the 
powder m the touoh hole of the gun, Reegan was 
struck at on every side, but nothing stopped him, 
and the fierce lunge of his bayonet slew the artil 
leryman and prevented the discharge of the gun. 
Captain Greville, followed by two or three men, 
flung himself on another gun, and slew or drove 
off its gunners. 

Hodson oharaotenstacally says, It was a very 
comfortable little affair 1" As a matter of fact, it 
was for a dozen fierce minutes, a deadly hand 
to-hand combat. “The rebel artilleryman, says 
Roberts stood to their guns splendidly and fought 
till they were all killed." The rebels, too were m 
great force and as the passionate mtUe swayed to 
and fro and the muskets crackled fiercely and angry 
thrust of bayonet was answered by desperate stroke 
of tulwar the slaughter was great. Some 2 50 Sepoys 
were slain, while the British only lost one officer and 
nineteen men, though nearly a hundred more were 
wounded. But the battery was destroyed, and four 
guns brought back m triumph to the camp 

The return of the force was a scene of mad excite- 
ment A wounded officer sat astride ono gun, waving 
his hand m triumph. A soldier with musket and 
bayonet fixed, bestrode each horse, and dozens of 
shouting infantrymen — many with wounds and tom 
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unifoim, and all with smoke-blackened faces — clung, 
madl} cheering, to the captured pieces 

On August 7 there lode mto the Bntish camp 
peiliaps the most famous and dating soldici in all 
India, the man with whose mcmoiy the sicgo of 
Delhi, and (he gieat assault which ended the siege, 
aic foi c\cr associated — John Nicholson 

Nicholson was of Irish birth, the son of a Dublin 
ph)sician, who had seen twenty 3 cats’ scmcc in 
India — set vico bnlhant and \ aiicd bejond e\en what 
is common in that held of great deeds Tlicic is no 
space here to tell the story of Nicholson’s caieci, but 
as he rode into the Bntish camp that August morn- 
ing, ho was beyond all question the most picturesque 
and striking figuic in India Ho was a man of splen- 
did physique, and is said to have homo an almost be- 
wildering leseiublance to tho C/ai Nicholas Ho w r as 
six feet two m height, strongly built, with a flowing 
dark-colouied beard, colourless face, groy eyes, with 
dark pupils, m whoso depths, when I10 was moused, 
a point of steady light, as of steel or of flame, would 
kindle Few men, indeed, could sustain the pieicmg 
look of those lustrous, menacing eyes His voico had 
a curious depth m it , his whole bearmg a singular 
an of command and strength — an impiession wdnek 
his habit of laie and cuit speech intensified “He 
was a man,” says one who knew him well, “ cast m a 
giant mould, with massive chest and pow r eiful limbs, 
and an expression, ardent and eommandmg, with a 
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dash of roughness , features of stern beauty a long 
black beard, and sonorous voioe. H is imperial air 
never left him. Nicholson,” says Lord Roberts, 
impressed me more profoundly than any man I had 
ever met before or have over met since. 

Nicholson, like the Laurences, like Havelook, and 
Herbert Edwardes and many of the Indian heroes of 
that generation was a man of rough but sincere 
piety and this did not weaken his soldiership — it 
rather gavo a new loftiness to its ideals and a steadier 
pulse to its courage. “If there is a desperate deed 
to be dono m India,” Herbert Edwardes told Lord 
Canning “John Nicholson is the man to do it” , and 
exactly that impression and conviotion Nicholson 
kindled m everybody about hum 

He had, says Mrs. Steel, the great gift. He 
could put his own heart into a whole oamp and 
make it believe it was its own. Suoh a masterful 
will and personality as that of Nicholson took abso- 
lutely captive the imagination of the wild, irregular 
soldiery of whioh he was the leader 

What was Nicholson s fighting quality indoed may 
be judged. Bay from the fashion in whioh he smashed 
up the mutinous Sepoys at Hard an (os told in 
Trotter s “ Life of him) and ohasod them mile after 
milo towards the hills of Swat, Nicholson leading tho 
pursuit on his huge grey charger his great sword 
foiling a Sepoy at every stroke 1 ” His faculty for 
strategy and for swift, sustained movement is again, 
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told, by tbo manner m vhieli be mteiccpted and de- 
stroyed the Sealkote mutmceis at tbo fords of tbe 
Ravi on tbeir way to Delhi. Tbe mutineers weie 
two days’ march ahead of him, and Nicholson made a 
forced march of foity-four miles in a smglo day, and 
under a July sun m India, to get within stroke of 
them Nicholson’s httle force started at 9 r m on 
July 10, and maiched twenty-six miles without a 
break, aftei a halt of two houis they staited on their 
second stage of eighteen miles at 10 a m Dui mg 
the hottest hour of the afternoon the force camped 
m a grove of trees, and the men fell, exhausted, mto 
instant slumbei 

Piesently an officei, awakenmg, looked round for 
his general “He saw Nicholson,” says Tiottei, “in 
the middle of the hot, dusty load, sittmg bolt upnght 
on his horse in the full glaie of that July sun, waiting 
like a sentmel turned to stone foi the moment when 
his men should lesume then maich • ” The}’’ might 
take shelter from the heat, but he scorned it A 
march so swift and fieice was followed by an attack 
equally vehement, Nicholson leadmg the rush on the 
enemy’s guns m person, and with his own sword 
cuttmg hteially m two a lebel gunnel m the very act of 
putting his linstock to the touch-hole of his cannon. 

The worship of force is natuial to the Eastern 
mmd , and, m 1848, when Nicholson was scourmg the 
country between the Attoek and the Jlielum, making 
incredible marches, and shatteimg with almost m- 
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orodiblo valour whole armies with a mere handful of 
troops the mingled admiration and dread of tho native 
mind rose to the pieties of a religion, "To this day m 
a border chief told Younghusband, twelve years after 
Nioholson was dead, our women at night wake 
trembling and saying they hear the tramp of Nikal 
sain s war horse 1 A brotherhood of Fakirs renounced 
all other oreeds, and devoted themselves to the wor 
ship of “ Nikkul-Seyn," They would he m wait for 
Nicholson, and fall at his feet with votive offerings. 

Nicholson tried to cure their inconvenient piety by 
a vigorous application of the whip and flogged them 
soundly on every opportunity But this, to the Fakir 
mmd, supplied only another proof of the great Irish 
mans divinity and to quote Herbert Edward oe, the 
sect of Nikknl-Seynees remained as devoted as ever 
Sanguis martyrum esi semen Ecclesuz / On one 00 
canon, after a satisfactory whipping Nioholson re* 
leased his devotees on the condition that they would 
transfer their adoration to John Beoher but as soon 
as they attained their freedom they resumed thoir 
worship of the relentless Nikkul-Seyn." The last of 
the sect, says Raikes, dug his own grave and was 
found dead m it shortly after the newB came that 
Nioholson had fallen at Delhi. 

Nioholson s ardour had made him outndo the mov 
able column he was bringing up to reinforce tho 
besiegers but on August 14 with drums boating 
and flags flying, and welcomed with oheers by the 
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whole camp, that gallant httle force marched m It 
consisted of the 52nd, 680 strong, a wmg of the 61st, 
the second Punjaub Infantry, with some Beloochees 
and mihtaiy pohce, and a field batteiy 

Work foi such a foice, and under such a leader, was 
quickly found The siege tram intended to breach 
the walls of Delhi was slowly cieepmg along the road 
from the Punjaub, and with unusual daring a great 
force of mutmeeis maiched from Delhi to mtercept 
this convoy The movement was detected, and on 
August 25 Nicholson, with 1600 infantry, 400 cavahy, 
and a battery of field guns, set out to cut off the 
Sepoy force 

The ram fell m ceaseless, wind-blown sheets, as only 
Indian ram can fall The country to be ciossed was 
mottled with swamps The loads weie meie threads 
of liquid mud, and the march was of incredible diffi- 
culty The enemy was overtaken at Nujutguih, after 
a sort of wading march which lasted twelve hours 
“No other man m India,” wrote a good soldier aftei- 
wards, “would have taken that column to Nujutgurh 
An artillery officer told me that at one time the water 
was ovei his hoises’ backs, and he thought they could 
not possibly get out of their difficulties But he 
looked ahead, and saw Nicholson’s great form ri din g 
steadily on as if nothing was the matter ” 

The rebels, 6000 strong, held an almost unassailable 
position, edged round with swamps and ciossed in 
front by a deep and swift stream with an unknown 
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ford. In the dusk, however Nioholson led Ins troops 
across the stream As they came splashing up from 
its waters he halted them, and, with his deep far 
reaching voice told them to withhold their fire till 
within thirty yards of the enemy He then led 
them steadily on, at a foot-pace over a low hill, and 
through yet another swamp while the fire of the 
oiio my grew ever fiercer 

When within twenty yards of the enemy’s guns, 
Nicholson gave the word to oharga A swift volley 
and an almost swifter rush followed. The British in 
a moment were over the enemy s guns, Nioholson still 
leading his gleaming sword, as it rose and fell in des- 
perate strokes, by this time turned bloody red. Gnb- 
bett of the 61st, ran straight at one of the guns, and 
his men, though eagerly following could not keep 
paoe with their light-footed officer Ho had just 
reached the gun, fully twenty paoes in advance of his 
men, when his foot shppod he fell and was instantly 
bayoneted by a gigantic Sepoy With a furious 
shout — a blast of wrathful passion — his panting 
men came up earned the gun, and bayonoted the 
gunners. 

Nioholson had the true gem us of a oommander 
The moment ho had earned the guns he swung to 
the left and led his men in a rush for a bndge across 
the canal in the enemy’s roar which formed thoir 
only lmo of retreat to Delhi. An Indian forco is 
always pocuharly sensitive to a stroke at its Lmo of 
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ictie.it, and the moment Nicholson’s stiategy was 
understood the Scpo) arm) rcsohed itself into a 
11) mg mob, eager 011I) to oiiliun the Bntish 111 the 
lace for the bridge Nicholson enptmed tlmteen 
guns, killed or mounded 800 of the cnem), and dioio 
tlic rest, a mob of tomlied fugitnes, to Delhi, his 
own casualties amounting to si\ty 

Ills men had outmaiched their supplies, and they 
had at once to letrace then steps to Delhi They 
had marched thnt)-h\o miles, under funous rams 
and aci oss muddy roads, and had beaten a foice thicc 
times stronger than their own, holding an almost 1111- 
picgnablo position, and had done it all in less than 
forty hours, during tvent)-four of which they had 
been -without food It v>as a great feat, and as the 
footsore, mud-splashed soldiers camo lmipmg mto 
the camp all the regimental bands on the Ridge 
turned out to play them in 

The few hours prcccdmg Nicholson’s ainval at the 
Ridgo were the darkest hours of the siege, and sorno 
at least of the Bntish leaders weie hesitatmg whethci 
the attempt to carry the city ought not to be aban- 
doned The cncumstances, indeed, were such as 
might well stiam human fortitude to tho breaking 
pomt The British foice of all aims, native and 
European, was under 6000 Its scanty and light 
artillery commanded only two out of the seven gates 
of Delhi The siege, m fact, was, as one writer puts 
it, “a struggle between a meie handful of men on an 
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open ndge and a host behind massive and well 
fortified wans. 0 Cholera was raging among the 
British. The 52nd on August 14 marched into camp 
680 strong with only six sick. On September 14 — 
only four weeks later that is — the effectives of the 
regiment were only 240 of all ranks. Nearly two 
men out of ovary three had gone down 1 

There was treachery too m Wilson s soanty force. 
Their plans were betrayed to the enemy The 
slaughter amongst the British officers in the native 
regiments was such as could only be explained by 
the fact that they were shot down by their own men 
from behind rather than by their open foes in the 
front The one good service General Reed did 
during his brief interval of command was to dismiss 
from the tamp some snspected regiments. 

Arohdale Wilsons nerve, like that of Barnard 
and of Reed, his predecessors, was shaken by the 
temfio strain of the siege and he contemplated 
abandoning it Wilsons head is going" wrote 
Nioholson to Lawrence on September 7 “he says 
so himself and it is qmte evident he speaks the 
truth.” It was due chiefly to John La wren oe 0 
dear judgment and iron strength of will that a 
stop so evil and perilous was not taken. Law 
rence had flung his last coin, his last cartridge his 
last man into the siege, and he warned Wilson 
that the wholo fato of the British m Tndia de- 
pended on an immediate assault. Every day he 
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•wrote, "disaffection and mutiny spiead. Evciy day 
adds to the danger of tlic native princes taking pait 
against ns” Tho lo}alty of tlio Sikhs themselves 
■was strained to the hicakmg point Had the Bntish 
flag fallen back from tho Bidgc, not merely would 
Delhi have poured out its aimed host, 50,000 stiong 
but every village m the north-west would have nsen, 
and the tiagedy of the Khybci Pass might haa c been 
lepcated, on a a aster scale, upon the plains of Hin- 
dustan The banks of the Jumna might have seen 
such a spectacle as Cabul once witnessed 

But there were brave men on tho Badge itself, 
trained m Lawrence’s school, and m whom the spirit 
of John Lawrence burned with cleai and steady 
flame Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlam, 
Norman and Nicholson, and many another, knew 
that the fortunes and honoui of England hung on 
the capture of Delhi Loid Bobeits tells a curious 
and wild stoiy that shows what was Nicholson’s 
temper at this crisis — 

I -was sitting m Nicholson’s tent before he set out to 
attend the council He had been talking to me m confi- 
dential terms of pei sonal matters, and ended by telling me 
of his intention to take a veiy unusual step should the 
council fail to amve at any fixed determination regaidmg 
the assault “Delhi must be taken,” he said, "and it is 
absolutely essential that this should he done at once , and, 
if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at to-day’s 
meeting that he should he superseded ” I was greatly 
startled, and ventured to remark that, as Chamberlam was 
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hors ds combat from his ground Wilsons removal -would 
leave bim (Nicholson) senior officer with the force He 
pm 3 ed as he amswered I have not overlooked that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the drcum 
stan cos, I could not possibly accept the command myself 
and I shall propose that it be given to Campbell of the 
52nd. I am prepared to serve under him for the time 
being so no one con ever accuse me of being influenced 
by personal motives." 

Roberts puts on record his “confident belief" 
that Nicholson would havo carried out this danng 
Boheme and ho adds that, in his deliberate judg 
ment Nicholson was right. Discipline in a crisis 
so Btem counts for lees than the public honour and 
the national safety 

It is to be noted that on a BtHl earlier date 
September 11 — Nicholson had written to Lawrence 
tolling him Wilson was talking of -withdrawing the 
guns and giving up the siege. Had Wilson earned 
out his throat of withdrawing the guns,” adds 
Nioholson “I was quite prepared to appoal to tho 
army to sot him aside and oleot a successor I hare 
seen lots of useless generals m my day but such an 
ignorant croaking obstructive as he is I have never 
hitherto met with 1” 

Fortunately Wilson found a tome in the spirit of 
tho men who sat round his council table “ The 
force, he wrote to tho Chief CommiBsioner “will 
dio at their post." Reinforcements came creeping 
in, till tho forces on tho Ridge rose to 8748 men, of 
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vhom, however, less than half wcie Bnlish The 
battei mg- ti am fiom Umballa, too, safety leached 
the camp It consisted of six 24-poimclds, eight 
iS-poundcis, and fom S-mch howitzers, with 1000 
lounds of ammunition pci piece The huge convoy, 
with its tumbnls and ammumtion-caits, spiawled 
ovci thntccn miles of load, and foiraed an amaz- 
ing evidence of the encigy and lesomces of John 
Lawience 

Now at last the siege really began Giound was 
bioken foi the new battei ics on September 7, at a 
distance of 700 3 aids fiom the walls, and each 
battery, as it was aimed, bioko into wrathful tliundei 
on the city Each succeeding battery, too, was 
pushed up closer to the enemy’s defences Thus 
l\Iajoi Scott’s battei j was pushed up to within 180 
3- aids of the wall, and the heavy guns to aim it had 
to be diagged up undei angi3 T blasts of muskctiy fne 
No fewei than tknty-mne men m this single batteiy- 
were stiuck down dm mg the fiist night of its con- 
struction 1 A section of No 1 Battei y took file 
under the constant flash of its own guns, and, as 
the dancing flames lose up fiom it, the enemy 
turned on the burning spot every gun that could 
be bi ought to beai The only way to quench the 
fiie was to take sand- bags to the top of the battery, 
cut them open, and smothei the fire with sti earns 
of sand 

A Ghooika officer named Lockhart called for 
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volunteers, and leaped upon the top of the battery 
exposed, without shelter to a Btorm of cannon balls 
and musket bullets. Half a-dozen Gboorkaa m 
stantly followed hum Four out of the seven men — • 
including Lockhart himself — were shot down, but 
the fire was quenched. 

The fire of the batteries was main tamed with 
amazing energy and danng until September 1 3. 
Colonel Brand for example records that he never 
took off his clothes or left his guns from the mo- 
ment they opened on the 8th to the 14th mat. 



CHAPTER XI 


DELHI THE LEAP ON THE CITY 

O H Septembei 13 four engineei officers — Medley 
and Lang, Greatlied and Home — undertook 
the peiilous task of examining the breaches in the 
enemy’s defences Medley and Lang were detailed 
to examme the Cashmere Bastion, and Lang asked 
to be allowed to go while it was yet daylight 
Leave was granted , and, with an escort of four 
men of the 6otli, he crept to the edge of the cover 
on the Butish front, then coolly ran up the glacis 
and sat down upon the top of the countei scarp, 
under a heavy fne, studymg the ditch and the two 
breaches beyond, and returned unhurt, to pionounce 
the breach practicable ' It was necessaiy, however, 
to ascertain the depth of the ditch, and Lang and 
Medley were sent again, after nightfall, on this 
business 

Medley himself may tell the story of the daring 
adventure — 

It was a bright, stailight night, with no moon, and the 
roar of the batteries, and clear, abiupt reports of the 
shells from the mortars, alone broke the stillness of the 
scene , while the flashes of the rockets, carcasses, and fire- 

3°s tj 
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bolls lighting up the air ever and nnon made a really 
beautiful spectacle The ghurees struck ten and, as pre- 
concerted the fire of the batteries suddenly ceased Our 
party was in readiness. We drew swords, felt that our 
revolvers were ready to hand and, leaving the shelter of 
the picquet, such as it was advanced stealthily into the 
enemy s oountry With the six men who were to 

aooompany us, hang and I emerged into the open, and 
pushed straight for the breach. In five minntea we found 
ourselves on the edge of the ditch the dark mass of the 
Cashmere Bastion immediately on the other side and the 
breach distinctly discernible. Not a soul was in sight 
The counterscarp was sixteen feet deep and steep long 
slid down first, I passed down the ladder and taking two 
men out of the six, descended after him leaving the other 
four on the oope to cover our retreat 

Two minutes more and we should have been at the top 
of the breach. But, quiet as we had been, the enemy 
wore on the watch, and we heard several men running 
from the left towards the breach We therefore re- 
ascended, though with some difficulty and, throwing our 
selves down on the grass, waited m silenoe for what was 
to happen A number of figures immediately appeared on 
the top of the breach, their forms dearly discerniblo 
against the bright sky and not twenty yards distant. 
We, however wore in the deep shade, and they could 
not, apparently see us. They conversed in a low tone, 
and presently we heard the ring of then* steel ramrods 
os they loaded. We waited quietly hoping that they 
would go away when another attempt might be made 
Meanwhile we could see that the breach was a good one, 
tho slope being easy of ascent, and that there were do 
guns on the flank . We knew by experience too that 
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the ditch -was easy of descent Aftei -uniting, theiefore, 
some minutes longei, I gavo tlie signal The whole of 
us jumped up at once and inn hack towards oui own 
ground Dnectlj we were discovered a volley was sent 
after us The balls came -whizzing about our eais, but no 
one was touched 

The other engineers performed then task with 
equal coolness and daiing, and at midnight all the 
breaches weie repoited practicable, and it was 
lesolved that the assault should be made m the 
morning. 

Nicholson, at the head of a column of 1000 men — 
of whom 300 belonged to the 75th — was to cany 
the bieach near the Cashmere Bastion The second 
column, undei Bngadiei Jones, composed of the Sth 
the 2nd Bengal Fusileeis, and the 4th Sikhs — 850 
m all — was to assail the gap ncai the Watei Bastion 
The thud column, 950 strong, undei Campbell, of 
the 52nd, was to blow m the Cashmeie Gate and 
fight its way into the cit} r The fouith column, 
under Majoi Beid, made up of the Guides’ Infantry, 
Ghooikas, and men from the picquets, was to break 
m an entrance by the Lahore Gate A leseive 
column, 1000 stiong, under Bngadier Longfield, 
of the Sth, was to feed the attack at any pomt 
where help was lequired Five thousand men weie 
thus to fling themselves on a gieat city held by 
50,000 1 

It was three o’clock m the morning, the stars 
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a till burning in the measureless depths of the Indian 
sky when the columns stood in grim silence ready 
for the assault The chaplain of the forces records 
that in not a few of the tents the service for 
the day was read before the men went out into 
the darkness to jom the oolumns. The lesson for 
the day as it happened, was Nahum in. and the 
opening verso runs “Woe to the bloody city ! It 
is full of lies and robbery Behold I am against 
thee saith the Lord of Hosts. 

How do men feel who gnther at such an hour 
and for such a deed ? Lord Roberts quotes horn 
a brother officers diary a curious little picture of 
British soldiers preparing themselves for one of the 
most darmg exploits m the history of war — 

"We each of us looked carefully to the reloading of our 
pistols, filling of flasks and getting as good protection as 
possible for our heads, which would be exposed ho much 
going up the ladders. I wound two pugganes or turbans 
round my old forage cap with the last letter from the 
hills in the top and committed myself to the care of 
Providence. There wan not much sleep that night in our 
camp. I dropped off now and then but never for long 
and whenever I woke I oould see that there was a light in 
more than one of the officers tents, and talking was going 
on in a low tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock 
or the springing of a ramrod sounding far in the still air 
telling of preparation for the coming strife. A little after 
midnight we fell in as quickly as posable and by the light 
of a lantern the ardors for the assault were then read to 
tho men Any officer or man who might be wounded was 
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to be left whoie lie fell, no 0110 w is to step fiom tlio 
milks to help linn, 11s tlieie weie no men to spue If tho 
a— mil weie -utce-ful lie would be f ikon iw.n in tlio 
doolie-, 01 httcis, mil earned to the lem, 01 whcio\or 
lie could bc-l loeeno medic il assist mce If wo failed, 
wounded and sound should bo piepaied to ben the woist 
2 Co piisoneis weie to be made, .is we bad no ono to gu.u d 
them, and c.uo was to be taken that, no women 01 clnldien 
wcio mimed To tins the men answcied at onco b) “ JSTo 
feai, sn ” The oflicois now pledged then lionom, on then 
swoids, to abide b\ tlie-o 01 dors, and tlio men then pio- 
nnsed to follow then example 

At this moment, just as the lcgnnent was about to 
inaich off, Fithei Beitmnd oimo up in Ins \cstments, 
and, addiessing tho Colonel, begged foi poinn-sion to 
bless the legimcnt, siting, “ \Yo may difTei, somo of us, 
in matteis of leligion, but tho blessing of an old man and 
a cleigynan can do nothing but good ” Tlio colonel at 
onco assented, and Fathei Beitiand, lifting bis bands to 
heaven, blessed the legnnent in a most impiessive mannci, 
offeimg up at tlie same time a pi a} ei foi out success, and 
foi meic) on the souls of those soon to dio. 

Tlic dash, on the city was to have taken place at 
three o’clock m the morning, but it was difficult to 
collect all the men fiom the picquels w r ho w r ere to 
take pait m the assault, and day was bi caking before 
the columns weie complete The engmeeis, closely 
examining the breaches, found that dm mg the night 
the Sepoys had blocked up the gaps with sandbags 
and had improvised chevaux de fi ise The attack 
was accordingly held back for a few minutes while 
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the British batteries re-opened for the purpose of 
smashing the new defences. 

The sun was dear of the honxon when, at a signal, 
the batteries oeased. A sudden silence fell on the 
slope of the Ridgo and on the enemy s wall A 
thrill ran through the waiting columns as eaoh man, 
lik e a hound on the leash, braced hims elf up for the 
desperate rush. Nioholson had been standing silent 
and alone m front of hia column and now with a 
gesture of his hand he gave the signal A shout, 
sudden, and stem, and fierce broke through the air 
It came from the 6oth Rifles, who with a vehement 
cheer ran out to the front m skirmishing order and 
m a moment the four col umns were m swift and 
orderly movement. Then the enemy b guns from 
every point broke into flame 1 

It is impossible to compress into a few paragraphs 
of oold type the story of that groat assault the fire 
and passion of the charge the stubborn fury of tho 
defence the long mad struggle through tho streots. 
And the foot that four desperate combats at as many 
separate points broke out at once makes it stall more 
difficult to give any single connected picture of the 
scene. 

Nicholson led column No i steadily forward till it 
reached the edge of the jungla Then the engineers 
and storming party went forward at a ran. They 
rcaofiod the crest of the glacis and stood there under 
a perfect blare of musketry The stormers had out- 
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run the ladder parlies 1 'flic ditch Looped sixteen 
feet vide below them The breach m fionl was 
crowded with dark figures shouting, tiling, bulling 
stones, all m a tempest, of Eastern ftii}' Tho 
ladders were quickl) up ami were diopped into tho 
ditch. The mui leaped down, and almost, with tho 
sune impulse swept up the fuithei side — Nicholson’s 
till figure leading — and men and olhceis contending 
madl) with each uthei who should he iirst, laced up 
the biokcn slope of the breach, dashed the Sepoys 
hick m confused flight, and gamed the citj ! 

The second column was as gallantly led as the 
first, and met with an almost fioicci lcsistnnce At 
the signal its stunning paity lan out fiom the 
shelter of tho Customs house The two engineer 
ofliccrs, Gi calked and Chcndcn, and twenty-nine 
men out of the ihiity-nmc who foimcd the laddei 
parties w’eie instantly shot down, but the attack 
nciei paused foi an instant Tho men of the 8th, the 
Sikhs, and the Fusileeis came on w r ith a silent speed 
and fuiy that nothing could stop Tho ditch w r ns 
crossed, as with a single elloil One ofliccr — little 
more than a lad — Ensign Phillips, with soldieily 
quickness, and with. the help of a few nflemen, 
swung round the guns on the "Water Bastion, and 
opened file with them on the Sepoys themselves 

The assault of the thud column, dneeted at the 
Caslimeie Gate, is, peikaps, the most pictuiesquo 
and well-known incident m the wild story of that 
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morning Tins column did not find a breach , one 
had to be modo I Campbell brought up his column 
wit hin sight of the Cashmere Gate bat under cover 
then at the signal a little cluster of soldiers ran out 
towards the gate. Its first section consisted of 
Home of the Engineers with two sergeants and 
ten sappers each man carrying a bag containing 
twenty five pounds of gunpowder Behind them 
ran a firing party of the 52nd under SalkelcL Tho 
sight of that little daring handful of men charging 
straight for the gate so amazed the Sepoys that 
for a few momenta they stared at them without 
firing Then, from tho wall on either side of tho 
gate from above the gate itself, and from on open 
wioket in its brood expanse, broke a sustained and 
angry blare of musketry I 

To run steadily on m the teeth of suoh a fire was 
a feat of amarmg courage. But, Home leading the 
little duster of heroes never faltered. The bridge m 
front of the gate had been almost completely de- 
stroyed, a single beam being Btretched across tho ditch 
and, in single file each man carrying his bag of 
powder Home s party — by this time reduced to nearly 
one-half of ita number — crossed flung down the bags 
of powder at the foot of the gate and then leaped into 
the ditch for cover leaving the firing party behind to 
make the explosion. 

Salheld came up at a ran, carrying tho port fire in 
his hand his men, with bent heads raomg beside him. 
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Salkold fell, shot (hiougli tlio leg and aim hut, like 
the iiinnei m Gieok games, lie handed the poit-inc as 
lie fell to Corporal Buigess, who in turn, as he bent 
o\ei the powder. was ‘dmt (had Lord Kobeits sajs 
tint in falling he )et ignited the powdoi idnllcson, 
on the other hand that .Sergeant Caimiehael 

snatched thepoil-fnc fiom the djing hand ol Bur- 
gess, lit the fine, and then, m his turn, fell mortally 
wounded On this anothci hra\o fellow' named 
Smith thinking Caimiehael had failed, lan foiwaid 
to sei/e the port-lue, but saw the fuse binning, and 
leaped into tlio ditch, just m time to escape the 
explosion 

In a moment theic was a blast as of thunder, and 
— not the gate unloitunatch , but meiclj the little 
w'icket ui it, had vanished ’ The buglei fiom the 
ditch sounded the advance, but such was Iho tumult 
of battle now r raging that the stoimmg paities of the 
52nd, waiting eageity to make then lush, hcaid 
neither the explosion 1101 the bugle-call. Campbell, 
then colonel, liow'evci, had seen the flame of the ex- 
plosion, and gave the woid The storming paity and 
the supports, all intermixed, ran fonvaid at the double, 
they crossed, man after man, the single beam remain- 
ing of the budge, and ciept tliiougli the wucket 
They found within the gate an overturned cannon, 
and some blackened Sepoy corpses The mam body 
followed, and from the two breaches and the Cash- 
mere Gate the three columns met, bieathless, con- 
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fused, but triumphant, in tho open space between the 
Cashmere Gate and the church. 

The fourth col umn alone of the assaulting parties 
practically failed. A battle is always rich in blunders , 
and the guns which were to have accompanied the 
column somehow failed to arrive and Reid its com 
mander pushed on without them. He had to face 
an unbroken wall 18 feet high lmed with guns and 
marksmen. Reid himself fell, wounded and insen 
sible and there was some confusion as to who should 
take his place os leader It was oxpected that the 
Lahore Gate would have been opened from within 
by the advance of the first column, but before the 
Lahore Gate was reached from within the city by 
the British, the fourth column found itself unable 
to sustain the murderous fire from the walls, and fell 
back into cover 

The SepoyB in their exultation, actually ventured 
upon a sally and Hope Grant had to bring up the 
Bcanty cavalry of the camp to oheck the advance of 
the enemy 

The cavalry could not charge for this would bnng 
them under the fire of the walls they would not 
withdraw for this would uncover the camp. They 
oould only eit grimly in then saddles, and hold back 
the enemy by the menace of their presence while men 
and horses went down unceasingly under the sleet of 
firo which broke over them. For more than two 
hours," says Hodson, we had to sit on our horses, 
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under die hcrmcM lne, without t ho chance ol doing 
am dung My joung logimcnt beluned ndmnubl), 
as did all hands The dauglitoi was gi eat Lamb’s 
hoop lost, twcnl)-ve\en men out of ioi ty -eight, and 
nineteen horses md die v.liolo cm ally sufieied in 
the same proportion ’ 

Hope Grant tells how ho praised the 9II1 Lanccis 
for their cool steadiness, and the men answered fiom 
the 1 .inks that ll^ were lead) to stand as long as he 
chose “Ilodson,” sa)s one oiheer who was piesent, 
“sat like a man caned m stone, appai end) as uncon- 
cerned as the sentries at the Horse Guauls, and only 
by his e\es and his leady hand, whcncici occasion 
offered, could )oti Inn 0 told that I10 was in deadly 
peril, and the balls llymg among us as thick as hail 1 ” 

Delhi in shape loughly lcsemblcs an egg, and, 
in the assault we lnnc dcscnbed, the Bntish had 
cracked, so to speak, tlie small end Inside the 
Caslnneic Gate was a compaiatively cleai space, 
a church, a Hindoo temple, and a mosquo bemg 
scattered along its southern boundaiy These ow~ed 
then existence to the somowdiat mixed piety of James 
Slonnei, a gallant soldici, wdio played a bnlhant pait 
m Clive's wais His mother was a Hmdoo lady, 
his wife was a Mohammedan, and, bemg severely 
wounded in some engagement, Skinner vowed, if ho 
recovered, he w r ould build thiee places of worship — a 
chuich, a temple, and a mosque 1 And the three 
buddings which stand opposite the Cashmeie Gate 
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are the fruits of that very composite act of piety 
The three assaulting columns in broken order and 
sadly reduced m numbers but m resolute fighting 
mood, were re-formed m the open space m front of 
these buildings. 

The third column, under Oolonol Campbell clearod 
the buildings on its loft front, and then pushed for 
ward on its perilous way straight through the 
centre of the city towards the Jumma Muqid a 
huge mosque that lifted its great roof high above 
the streets and gardens of the city more than two 
miles distant. The first and second columns, now 
praotacally forming one swung to the right and 
following the curve of the egg m to whioh we com 
pared Delhi, prooeeded to dear what was called the 
Rampart Road a narrow lane running immediately 
within the wall round the whole city It was m 
tended to push along this lane till the Lahore "Gate 
was reached and seized The Lahore Gate is the 
principal ontranoe into the oity tho mam street — 
the Ohandm Chouk, the Silver Bazaar — runs from 
it to the King s Palace bisecting the egg ” which 
forms the city If this gate were earned Delhi 
was practically m the Bntash possession. 

The col umn, led by Jones, pushed eagerly on. 
The iloree Gate and the Cabul Gate were seized, 
the guns on the ramparts were captured, and the 
loading files of the advance came m sight of tho 
Inhere Gate A lane a little more than two bun 
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died and fifty yaids long, led to it, but that narrow, 
ciooked path was “a valley of death” moie cruel 
and bloody than that down which Caidigan’s Light 
Cavalry lode m the famous charge at Balaclava 
The city wall itself foimed the boundaiy of the 
lane on the light, the left was foimed by a mass 
of houses, with flat loofs and parapets, ciowded with 
riflemen The lane was scarcely ten yaids wide 
at its bioadest part, in places it was nan owed to 
three feet by the piojectmg butti esses of the wall 
About a hunched and fifty yaids up the lane was 
planted a brass gun, sheltered by a bullet-pi oof 
scieen At the fuithei extremity of the lane, wheie 
the giound lose, was a second gun, placed so as to 
covei the fiist, and itself covered by a bullet-pioof 
screen. Then, like a massive wall, ciossmg the 
head of the lane, lose the gieat Bum Bastion, heavily 
armed, and capable of holding a thousand men A 
force of some 8000 men, too, had just pouied mto 
the city through the Lahoie and Ajmeei Gates, 
letummg fiom the sally they had made on Reid’s 
column , and these swarmed round the side and 
head of the lane to hold it agamst the British 
Never, perhaps, did soldieis undertake a more 
desperate feat than that of fighting a way through 
this “ gate of hell,” held by Sepoys, it will be noted, 
full of tiiumph, owing to then lepulse of the attack of 
the fourth column under Reid aheady descubed But 
never was a desperate deed more gallantly attempted 
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The attacking party was formed of the ist Bengal 
Ftisfleers and, their officers loadmg the men ran 
with a dash at the lane. They were scourged with 
fire from the roofs to the loft the guns in thoir 
front swept the lane with grape. But the men 
never faltered. They took the first gun with a 
rush, and raced on for the second. But the lano 
narrowed and the "jam checked the speed of 
the men. The fire of the enemy concentrated on 
a front so narrow waa murderous. Stones and 
round shot thrown by hand from the roofs and 
parapets of the houses were added to musketry 
bullets and grape, and tho stormera fell back, pant- 
ing and bleeding but still full of the wrath of battle, 
and leaving the body of many a slam comrade scat- 
tered along the lano. 

Two or three men refused to turn back, and actu 
ally reached the saroen through which the further 
gun was fired. One of these was Lieutenant Butler 
of the ist Bengal FumJeera As he came at the run 
through the white smoke he struck the screen 
heavily with his body at that moment two Sepoys 
on the inner side thrust through the screen with 
thoir bayonets. The shining deadly points of steel 
passed on either side of Butlers body and he was 
pinned between thorn as betwoen tho suddenly ap- 
pearing prongs of a fork ! Butler twisting his head, 
saw through a loopholo tho faces of tho two Sepoys 
who held the bayonots, and who wore still voho- 
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rnently pushing, undei the belief that they held 
then enemy impaled. With his levolvei he coolly 
shot them both, and then fell back, pelted with 
bullets, but, somehow, unhurt, to his comiades, who 
were le-formmg for a second chaige at the head of 
the lane 

On came the Fusdeeis again, a cluster of officeis 
leading, well in advance of then men. Major Jacob, 
who commanded the regiment, laced m that heioic 
group Speke was theie, the brother of the African 
exploiei , Grevdle, Wemyss, and the gallant Butler 
once again. The fiist gun m the lane was captured 
once more, and Greville, a cool and skilful soldier, 
piomptly spiked it But the interval betwixt the 
first gun and the second, had to be crossed It was 
only a hundred yards, but on eveiy foot of it a cease- 
less and fieiy had of shot was beating The officers, 
as they led, went down one by one Jacob, one of 
the most gallant soldieis of the whole siege, fell, mor- 
tally wounded J acob’s special quality as a soldier was 
a stiangely gentle but heroic coolness The flame of 
battle left him at the tempeiatuie of an icicle, its 
thundei did not quicken his pulse by a single beat, 
and his soldieis had an absolute and exultant con- 
fidence m the quick sight, the swift action, the 
unfaltering composuie of their gallant commandei 
Some of his men halted to pick hmi up when he fell, 
but he called to them to leave him, and press for- 
ward Six other officers, one aftei another, were 
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struok down the rush slackened, it paused, tho men 
ebbed sullenly book , the second attack had failed ! 

Nioholson, aa the officer in general command of the 
assaulting columns, might well have remained at the 
Cashmere Gate controlling the movements of the 
columns but his eager vehement Bpint earned him 
always to the fighting front. Ho first accompanied 
Campbells column on its perilous march but then 
rejoined his own proper col umn just aa it came m 
sight of the Lahore Gate. The officers immediately 
about him — men themselves of the highest daring — 
advised that os the attaok of the fourth oolumn hacj 
failed it would be wise strategy to bold strongly the 
portion of the city they had earned and reorganise 
another general assault. They had done enough for 
the day Then men had lost heavily and were ex 
hauBted. They were in ignorance of the fortunes of 
the other ool limns. 

But Nioholson s fiery sprnt was impatient of half 
measures or of delays. He was eager moreover to 
oheck the dangerous elation caused amongst the 
SepoyB by their repulse of the fourth column. So he 
resolutely launched a new assault on the Lahore Gate. 
How gallantly the officers led m an attaok which yet 
their judgment condemned has been told 

Nicholson watched the twice-repeated rush of the 
F umleors and the fall, one by one of tho offioera who 
led them. When the men for a second time fell back, 
Nicholson himself sprang into the lane and, waving 
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Ins sword, called on Ins men, -with the deep, vibiating 
voice all knew, to follow then geneial But even 
while he spoke, his swoid pointing up the lane, his 
face, full of the passion of battle, turned towaids the 
bioken, staggeimg front of his men, a Sepoy leaned 
fiom the window of a house close by, pomted his 
musket across a distance of little moie than three 
yards at Nicholson’s tall and stately figuie, and shot 
him thiough the body Nicholson fell The wound 
was moital, but, raising himself up on his elbow, he 
still called on the men to “go on” He lejected im- 
patiently the eagei help that was offeied to him, 
and declaied he would lie theie till the lane was 
earned But, as Kaye puts it, he was asking dying 
what he had asked living — that which was all but 
impossible 

Colonel Giaydon tells how he stooped ovei the 
fallen Nicholson, and begged to be allowed to con- 
vey him to a place of safety, but Nicholson de- 
claied “he would allow no man to lemove him, but 
would die there” It was, m fact, a chaiactenstic 
flash of chivahy that made Nicholson at last consent 
to be lemoved He would allow no one to touch 
him, says Ti otter, “ except Captain Haj^ of the 60th 
Native Infan try, with whom he was not upon friendly 
teims ‘I will make up my difieience with you 
Hay,’ he gasped out ‘ I will let 3-011 take me back ’ ” 

The lane was stiewn with the Butish dead To 
cany it without aitillci} r was hopeless Theie were 

x 
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no better soldiers on tho Bidge than the iBt Bengal 
Fusileere — the dear old dirty shuts of Lord Lake. 
When they on the morning of that day broke through 
the embrasures of the Cashmere battery one of their 
officers has left on record the statement that “the 
Sepoys fled as they saw the white faoes of the Bust 
leers looking sternly at them. They fled that is, 
not from thrust of steel and flash of musket, but 
before the mere menace of those threatening war 
hardened oountenancee J The ist os a matter of fact, 
had their muskets along behind, to enable them to 
use then hands m climbing the breach, and so when 
they came up the crest of the breaoh and through 
the embrasures, the men had no muskets m then 
hands. The threat written on then faces literally put 
the Sepoys to flight. Whore such men as these had 
faded, what troops could suoceed ? 

The column fell slowly and sullenly back to the 
Cabul Gate the wounded being Bent to the rear 
Lord Roberts tells us that, being sent by Wilson to 
ascertain how affairs were going on m tho city he 
observed as he rode through the Cashmere Gate a 
doolie by the side of tho road without bearers and 
with evidently a wounded man inside. He sayB — 

I di bh canted to see if I could be of any use to the oocu 
pant, when I found to my gnef And consternation, that it 
was John Nicholson with death wntton cm his face He 
told me that the bearers had put the doolie down and hod 
gone off to plunder that he was m great pain and wished 
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to be token to the lioqut il Jit* "v\ i-> lung on lusbick, no 
wound w i'' \ imMo, and hut foi the p dloi of Ins f » o, alu i\s 
lolovnless, thou* w is no sign of t lie* igom lio must In\e 
been enduung On nn e\pi C'-Miig « hope tliitlu* was not, 
senonsh wounded, lie Mid, “I nn dung, then* is no 
i lmico foi mo ” 'J’he sight of tint, gieit limn lung help- 
less md on the point of deitli was almost, moio thin I 
could lieu Otliei men had d uh died uotind me, fi lends 
and comrades hud been killed beside me, but I. neioi felt 
is I felt then — to lose Xichohon seemed to me at that 
moment to lose o\ entiling 

Nicholson’s lull, it is sinking to note, impressed 
e\eiy one in that tmy and heroic army at Delhi ex- 
actly as it impressed Boberts lie lingered tlnough 
all the da)s of slow, stubborn, lcsolute lighting, which 
won Delhi , hut day by day the news about Nichol- 
son’s fluctuating life was almost more impoilant 
than the tidings that this position 01 that had been 
earned Nicholson was a man with Clive’s genius 
foi battle and mastery ovei men, -while in the 
qualities of chivalry and honom he desoivcd to be 
classed with Outram 01 Havelock He was only 
thnty-seven when lie died, what fame he might 
have -won, had he lived, no man can tell He was 
certainly one of the greatest soldieis the English- 
speaking lace has pioduced 

Many monuments havo been elected to Nicholson , 
one over his actual giave, anothei — with an unfoi- 
tunately elaborate inscription — m the parish church 
at Lisburn But the fittest and most impiessive 
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monument is a p i am obelisk erected on the crest 
of the Horgnlla Pass, the scene m 1848 of one of 
his most daring exploits. There m the mid border 
pass stands the great stone pillar and round it still 
gathers many a native tradition of the daring and 
might of the great sahib Sir Donald Haonab says 
that when the worshippers of u NIkkul-Seyn ” in 
Hazara heard of Ilia death they came together to 
lament and one of them stood forth and said thore 
was no gam from living m a world that no longer 
held Nikalsain. So he cut his throat deliberately 
and died. The others, however reflected that this 
was not tho way to serve their great guru , they 
must learn to worship Kikalsams God and 
the entire sect actually accepted Christianity on 
the evidence of Nicholsons personality! 

Campbell s column, meanwhile had fought its way 
across two-thirds of the oity and come in sight of 
the massive arched gateway of the Jumma MusjicL 
But the engineers that accompanied tho column had 
fallen Campbell had no artillery to batter down the 
great gate of the mosque and no bags of powder 
with which to blow it up He was however a 
stubborn Scottish veteran, and he dung to his 
position m front of the mosque till he learnt of 
the failure to carry the Lahore Gate Then, judg 
mg with soldierly coolness that it would bo impossible 
to hold unsupported tho enormously advanced posi 
tion he had won, ho fell back in leisurely fashion 
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till lie came mto toucli with the reserve column 
at the Cashmeie Gate 

The British columns had been fighting foi over 
six horns, and had lost 66 officeis and 1104 men, 
or veiy nearly every fourth man in the assaultmg 
force Amongst the fallen, too, were many of the 
most daimg spmts m the whole foice, the men who 
weie the natuial leadeis m eveiy despeiate entei- 
puse Less than 4000 of the brave men who 
followed Nicholson and Jones and Campbell acioss 
the breaches 01 thiough the Cashmeie Gate that 
mornmg lemamed unwounded, and theie were 
40,000 Sepoys yet m Delhi t Of the gieat “ egg,” 
too, which foimed the city, the Butish held only 
the tmy noithern extremity 

Under these conditions Wilson’s neive once more 
failed him He doubted whethei he ought to peisist 
m the assault Was it not safer to fall back on the 
Ridge ? Repeatedly, m fact, thiough the days of 
stubborn fighting which followed, Wilson meditated 
the fatal policy of retieat He was worn-out m mmd 
and bod}'- His nerve had failed at Meerut when the 
Mutiny fiist bioke out , it threatened to fail agam 
heie at Delhi, m the very cusis of the assault To 
walk a few steps exhausted him And it was 
foitunate for the honoui of England and the fate 
of India that Wilson had lound him at that cusis 
men of stemei fibie than his own Some one told 
Nicholson, as he lay on his death-bed, of Wilson’s 
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hesitations. w Thanh God " whispered Nicholson. I 
have strength yet to shoot him if necessary I 

Wilberforce m his Unrecorded Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny” gives a somewhat absurd and not 
too credible, account of the incident which, accord 
mg to him, kept Wilson s nerve steady at that crisis. 
The 52nd, after so many hours of fighting hod fallen 
book on the reserve at the Cashmere Gate and Wil 
berforoe who belonged to that regiment was occupied 
with a brother officer m compounding a long glass 
of brandy and soda to quench his thirsL His com 
pamon poured m so generous an allowance of brandy 
that he was afraid to drink it He says — 

Not liking to waste it, wo looked round us, and saw 
a group of officers on the steps of the church apparently 
engaged m an animated conversation. Among them was 
an old man, who looked as if a good peg (the common 
term for a brandy and soda) -would do him good. Draw 
ing therefore, nearer the group in order to offer the 

peg to the old offioer we heard our colonel say All 
I can say is that I won t retire but will hold the walls 
with my regiment. I then offered our peg to the 
old officer whom we afterward* knew to be General 
"Wilson. He accepted it, drank it off and a few mm n tee 
after we heard him Bay Yon are quite right — to retire 
would be to court disaster we will stay where we Me l ” 

On such little matters,” Wilberforce gravely re- 
flects " great events often depend I The course of 
British history m India, m a word was decisively 
affected by that accidental gloss of brandy and soda 
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lie ofteied to General "Wilson 1 It tightened Ins 
shaken neives to the key of lesolution 1 Wilbei- 
force’s hook belongs lathei to the lealm of fiction 
than of giave liistoiy, and his history-making glass 
of brandy and soda may be dismissed as a flight of 
fancy It was the cool judgment and the un- 
falteimg daiing of men like Band Smith and 
Neville Chambeilam, and othei gallant spmts im- 
mediately around Wilson, which saved him from 
the tiagedy of a letieat When Wilson asked Band 
Smith whether it was possible to hold the ground 
they had won, the cuit, decisive answei of that fine 
soldier was, “ We must hold it ' ” And that white 
flame of heroic purpose brunt just as mtensely m 
the whole circle of Wilson’s advisers 

The British tioops held then position undistuibed 
on the night of the 14th The 15 th was spent m 
lestoiing older and piepaimg foi a new assault 
There is a curious conflict of testimony as to 
whether 01 not the tioops had got out of hand 
owing to mere drunkenness It is ceitain that 
enoimous stores of beei, spmts, and wine weie 
found m that poition of the city held by the 
Butish Lord Roberts says, “ I did not see a 
single drunken man thioughout the day of assault, 
and I visited every position held by our troops 
withm the walls of the city” This bit of evidence 
seems final Yet it would be easy to quote a dozen 
witnesses to prove that theie was diunkenness to 
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a perilous extent amongst the troops and it is 
certain that Wilson found it expedient to give 
orders for the destruction of tho whole of the vast 
stores of beer and spirits whioh had fallen into his 
hands. 

A new plan of attaok was devised by tho 
engineers. Batteries were armed with guns captured 
from tho enemy and a destructive fire mam 
tamed on the chief positions yet held m the city 
Tho attacks too wore now directed, not along the 
narrow streets and winding lanes of the city but 
through tho houses themselves. Thus wall after 
wall was broken through, house after house cap- 
tured the Sepoys holding them were bayoneted 
and so a stem and bloody path was driven to the 
Lahore Gate. 

On the 1 6th the famous magazine which Wil 
loughby had blown up when Delhi fell into tho 
hands of the rebels early m May was captured 
and it was found that Willoughby s heroic act had 
been only partially successful Tho magazine that 
is, was less than half destroyed, and the British 
found m it no fower than 17 1 guns, mostly of 
large calibre with enormous stores of ammunition. 
The Sepoys read their doom in the constant flight 
of shells from the British batteries m tho city 
They read it, in almost plainer characters, m the 
stubborn daring with which a path was being 
blasted through the mass of crowded houses to- 
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pointed m tho direction of tho Sabzi Mondi, the 
other down the lane behind the ramparts, leading 
to the Bum Bastion and Cabul Gate. X could see 
from the number on their cape that these Sepoys 
belonged to the 5th Native Infantry” The troops 
were brought up silently by the Bame route, and 
leaped suddenly on the gate capturing it and slay 
mg or putting to terrified flight the Sepoys whom 
Lang and Roberta had watched m snch a mood of 
carol ofta and opium fed unconoem only a fow minutes 
before. 

The party that captured the Lahore Gate then 
moved up the great street running from it through 
the Silver Bazaar-— its shops all closed — till they 
reached the Delhi Bank, which they earned. Another 
column foroed its way into the Jumma Muajid, 
blowing m its gates without loss. 



CHAPTER XII 


DELHI RETRIBUTION 

T HERE lemained the gieat palace, the last stiong- 
hold of the Mutiny, a building famous m histoiy 
and m romance The 6oth Rifles were launched 
against it, the gates were blown open, and the troops 
bioke their way m They found it piactically 
deseited The ganison had fled, the king and his 
household were fugitives, and the clash of British 
bayonets, the tramp of Butish feet, lang through 
the abandoned halls and mined coindois of the 
palace of the Mogul 

The flight of the garrison from the imperial palace 

had been hastened by a veiy gallant feat of aims 

Between the palace and the bridge crossing the 

Jumna is a strong foit, a soit of outwork to the 

palace, called the Selmgarh An officer, Lieutenant 

Aikman, with a party of Wilde’s Sikhs, had been 

despatched to reconnoitie along the uvei front 

Aikman, who knew the giound thoioughly, and 

who was of a daimg tempei, deteimmed to make 

a dash at the Sehngarh, and so pi event the escape 

of the king and his court across the uvei With 

his handful of Sikhs, Aikman earned the Selmgaih 
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with one fierce rush, and soired tho passage con 
nooting the rear gate of the palace with the fort 
thus plugging up that opportunity for flight. The 
king with his court, ns it happened, hod fled al- 
ready but os Aikman held tho rear gate of the 
palace while the 6oth Rifles blew in its front gates, 
all who remained in it were made prisoners. 

That the imperial palace should have been earned 
almost without loss of life seems wonderful. It 
proves bow completely the spirit of tho Sepoys 
had been broken by tho fiery valour of the British 
assaults. Yet oven the capture of the palace was 
marked by some curious though isolated, examples 
of courage on the part of the rebels. 

Hope Grant for example records that a sentry 
was found at one of the palace gates dressed and 
equipped according to regulation, and marching up 
and down on his beat with his musket on his 
shoulder In a museum at Naples, he adds, "is 
to be seen the skull and helmet of a man who was 
found buried at his post m a sentry box m the 
midst of the lava. The inscription states the 
occupant to have been a brave soldier but no- 
thing could have been braver or cooler than the 
conduot of this Sepoy who must have known that 
his fate was sealed. Roberts, who shared in tho 
rush for the palace gates, adds another curious 
examplo of Sepoy courage They found the re- 
cesses m the long passage whioh led to the palaco 
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buildings packed with wounded men, but about 
tknty j'-aids up the passage stood a Sepoy in the 
unifoiin of a gienadiei of the 37 th Native Infantiy 
The man stood quietly as the Biitish came along 
the passage, with his musket on his hip Then he 
coolly laised his musket and hied at the advancmg 
paity, sending his bullet through the helmet of the 
leadmg Englishman Next, dioppmg his musket 
to the level, he chaiged single-handed down on the 
entne detachment of the 60th, and was killed 1 

Colonel Jones, who commanded the Rifles, sent 
a pencilled note to Wilson announcing, with soldiei- 
hke bievity, “ Blown open the gate and got possession 
of the palace ” 

At sunrise on the mornmg of Septembei 21a royal 
salute rang ovei Delhi, its pulses of deep sound pio- 
claimmg to all India that the sacied city, the home 
and stionghold of the levolt, was once moie m 
British hands That same day Wilson moved m 
fiom his lough camp on the Ridge, and established 
his headquaiteis in the Dewan-i-khas, the king’s 
pnvate hall of audience 

But if Delhi was captured, the King of Delhi, with 
all the leadmg figuies m the Mutmy, yet remamed 
fiee, and might easily become the centie of new 
troubles The lebel commandei-m-clnef felt that 
the game was up when the Bum Bastion was earned, 
and he fled from the city that night, carrying with 
him most of his tioops He uiged the kin g to flee 
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•with him and to renew the war in tho open country 
where his name would have all the magical charm 
of a spell on tho imagination of the common people. 
But the unhappy king was old and tired. Ilia nerve 
hod been dissolved in tho sloth and sensualities of 
an Indian court His favourite wife strongly opposed 
flight in the interests of her ohild whom she hoped 
to see succeeding the king 

The unhappy monaroh, m a word oould neither 
flee nor stay and he took refuge m a stately duster 
of famous buildings named Hum ay on s Tomb some 
seven miles out of D elhi, Hodson, the danng and 
famous captain of Light Horse ascertained this and 
with some trouble extracted from Wilson permission 
to attempt the capture of the king with stnot instruc- 
tions to promise him his life Taking fifty picked 
men from his regiment, Hodson rode out on one of 
tho most audacious expeditions ever undertaken. 

The road to Humayone Tomb at one point runs 
underneath a strong tower where tho king had at 
first taken refuge and which was still filled with his 
adherents. Fierce dark faces looked down from its 
parapets and from overy arrow-slit m its walls as 
Hodson, with his little cluster of horsemen, rodo 
past. But m tho Englishman b stem face and cool, 
unhurried bearing there was something which awed 
those who looked on him, and not a shot was fired ao 
the party rode by on their stem errand. 

Hodson and his men reached the spot where the 
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tomb lilts its domo of stainless maiblo lug’ll m the 
ail In one of the chainbeis of that gieat pillai sat, 
trembling, the last hen of the house of Timour, m 
the cloistcis at its foot were somo thousands of the 
servants and hangeis-on of the palace, aimed and 
excited 

Foi two liouis Hodson sat in his saddle befoie the 
gate, Ins men posted — a slender chain of cavaliy — 
round the tomb, while mcssengeis passed to and fio 
between him and the king “Pictuie to yourself,” 
said Hodson’s brothei, when telling the stoiy, “ the 
scene befoie that magnificent gateway, with the 
milk-white domes of the tomb toweimg up horn 
within One white man, amongst a host of natives, 
deteimmed to secure his pnsonei 01 peiish in the 
attempt > ” 

The long at last consented to come out and delivei 
himself to Hodson, but only on condition that he 
lepeated with Ins own lips Wilson’s piomise of safety 
for his life Piesently the long came out, earned 
in a bullock-cainage, and Hodson spuried his hoise 
forwaid and demanded the lung’s aims The king 
asked him whethei he weie Hodson Bahadui, and if 
he promised him his life Hodson gave the requned 
promise, but added grimly that if any attempt weie 
made at a rescue he would shoot the kmg down hke 
a dog 1 Then the piocession, at a foot walk, moved 
on to the city, thousands of natives following and 
gazing in wonder at the lordly hgm e of that solitary 
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TWlinTimiin carrying off their king alone. But 
Hodson a calm and dauntless bearing aoted as a 
spell on the crowd. 

Bit by bit the multitude slunk away and, with Ins 
fifty horsemen and his group of prisoners Hudson 
rode up to the Lahore Gate What have you got 
in that palhee I asked the officer on duty rt Only 
the King of Delhi 1 said Hodson. The clustering 
guard at the gate were with difficulty kept from 
cheering The little group moved up the stately 
Silver Bazaar to the palace gate where HodBon 
delivered over his royal prisoners to the civil officer 
in charge. * By Jove Hodson,” said that astonished 
offioial, * they ought to make you Commander m 
Chief for this I " When Hodson reported his success 
to Wilson that general s ungracious and characteristic 
comment was “ Well, ITn glad you vo got him. But 
1 never expected to see either you or him again 1 ” 
Hope Grant tolls how he went to see the fallen 
monarch m his prison — 

He was on. old. man eaid b) one of the servants to be 
ninety years of sge short in stature slight, very fair for & 
native and with a high bred delicate-looking cost of 
features. Truly the dignity had doported from the Great 
Mogul, whose ancestors had once been lords of princely 
possessions in India. It might have been supposed that 
death would have been preferable to such humiliation, but 
it is wonderful how we nil cling to the shreds of life 
When I mw the poor old man he wojb seated on a wretched 
chnrpoy or native bed, with his legs crossed before him, 
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and swinging bis body backwaids and foiwuids vuth an 
unconscious dieamy look I asked him ono 01 tw r o ques- 
tions, and w r as suipnsed to hear an unpleasantly vulgai 
voice answ r emig fiom behind a small screen I w r as told 
that this piocceded fiom his begum, 01 queen, vdio pre- 
vented linn fiom iopl)iug, feaiful lest he might say some- 
thing vdnch should compiomise then safety 

Sir Richaid Temple, who piepaied the evidence foi 
the tiial of the ex-king of Delhi, paid many visits to 
the ill-fated monarch duiing his confinement “It 
was a stiange sight,” he says, “ to see the aged man, 
seated m a daikened chamber of his palace , the finely 
chiselled featuies, aiched eyebiows, aquiline piohle, 
the sickly pallor of the olive complexion, nervous 
twitching of the face, dehcate fingers countmg beads, 
muttenng speech, mcoheient language, irritable self- 
consciousness — altogethei made up a cunous pictuie 
Here sat the last of the Great Moguls, the descen- 
dant of empeiors two centmies ago lulmg the 
second largest population m the world, who had 
himself, though a phantom sovereign, been tieated 
with legal honorns He was now about to be 
tiled for his life by judges whose foiefatheis had 
sued foi favoui and protection fiom Ins imperial 
ancestois ” 

But theie still lemamed uncaptured the two sons 
and the giandson of the king The pimces had a 
very evil fame They had tortured and slam English 
prisoners They had been the leading figuies m the 

Y 
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Mutiny Their hands were red with umooent blood 
the blood of littlo ohildron and of helpless women. 
The pnnoes — Mirra Mogul, at one tame the com 
mender m ohiof of the robel forces Hirza Khejoo 
Sultan and Mirra Aboo Bnkir tho son of the lato 
heir apparent — with some 6000 or 7000 followers 
had oocupied Humayons Tomb after the king’s 
capture portly m a mood of fatalistic despair and 
partly with the expectation that they might find the 
same mercy tho king had found. 

Macdowell, who was second m command of Hod 
sons Horse tella how on September 21 he got a 
note from Hodson, u Come sharp bring 100 men. 
He rodo off at once and, on meeting Hodson ex 
plained that he had ascertained that the three 
pnnces were in Humayons Tomb and he meant 
to bring them in. 

Hodson rode to the tomb halted his troop out- 
side it, and sent in a messenger demanding the 
surrender of the prmces. They asked for a promise 
of their lives, but Hodson sternly refused any such 
pledge. As Hodson and Macdowell sat aide 
side on their horses, they could hear the stormy 
shouts of the followers of the prmces begging to 
be led out against the infidels. But Hodson s 
audacity and iron resolve prevailed, as they pre- 
vailed the day before in the case of the long 
The prmces sent word that they were coming and 
presently a s mall bullock-cart made its appearance. 
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The princes weie in it, and behind came some 
3000 aimed letaineis 

Hodson allowed the cait to come up to his line, 
oideied the driver to move on, and then foimed 
up his tioop, by a smgle, quick movement, between 
the cart and the crowd The troopeis advanced at 
a walk upon the ciowd, that fell sullenly and le- 
luctantly back Hodson sent on the cart containing 
the pimces m charge of ten of his men, while he 
sternly, and step by step, piessed the ciowd back 
mto the enclosuie surrounding the tomb , then, 
leaving his men outside, Hodson, with Hacdowell 
and foui tioopers, lode up the steps mto the aich, 
and called on the ciowd to lay down then aims 
“ There was a muimui,” says Macdowell, who tells 
the stoiy “ He leiteiated the command, and (God 
knows why, I never can undei stand it ’) they com- 
menced domg so ” He adds — 

Now, you see, we didn’t want their arms, and under 
ordinary cncumstances would not have risked oui lives 
m so rash a way But what we wanted was to gam 
time to get the pimces away, for we could have done 
nothing, had they attacked us, hut cut our way back, 
and very little chance of domg even this successfully 
Well, there we stayed for two hours, collecting then 
arms, and I assure you I thought eveiy moment they 
would rush upon us I said nothing, but smoked all 
the time, to show I was unconcerned , but at last, when 
it was all done, and all the arms collected, put m a 
cart, and started, Hodson turned to me and said, “ We’ll 
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go now ” Very slowly we mounted f earned up the 
troop and cautiously departed followed by the crowd. 
We rode along quietly You will flay, why did we not 
charge them ? I morely say we were one hundred 
men and they were fully 6000 I am not exagger 
atang the offioial reports will show you it is all true. 
As we got about a milo off Hudson turned to me and 
■aid Well, Mac, we ve got them at last ” and we 
both gave a sigh of relief Never in my life under 
the heaviest fire havo X been in such imminent danger 
Everybody says it is the most dashing and daring thing 
that has been done far years (not on my part, far I 
merely obeyed orders, but on Hodson s, who planned 
and corned it out). 

Hodson and Hacdowell quickly overtook the cart 
carrying the princes but a crowd had gathered 
round the vehicle and pressed on tho very horses 
of the troopers. What shall we do with them 1 n 
said Hodson to his lieutenant. Then, answering his 
own question, he added “ I think we had better 
shoot them here. We shall never get them ml” 
And Hodson proceeded to do that daring cruel 
much abused, much praised deed. 

Ho halted his troop put five troopers across the 
road, in front and behind tho cart, ordered the 
pnnoes to Btnp then, taking a carbine from one 
of his troopers he shot them with hia own hand, 
first, m a loud voice explaining to his troopers and 
tho crowd who thoy wore and what crimes they 
had done. The shuddering crowd gared at this 
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tail, stein, inflexible sahib, xviili his flowing bcai d, 
while face, and deep ovci -mastering ioicc, shooting 
one by one their pnnees, but no hand -was lifted 
in piolest 

Ilodson <dnw\cd no huny IIo made the doomed 
princes stup, tint the act might seem an execution, 
not a lnurdci He shot them villi his ovn hand, 
foi, had lie oideicd a tioopci to have done it, and 
the man had hesitated, a moment, ’s pause might 
have kindled the huge swa}ing bieathlcss ciovd 
to flame 

Critics in an oveiv helming majonty condemn 
Hodson’s act Robcits, -whose judgment is mildest, 
says Ins feeling is “ one of sorrow that such a 
biilhant soldiei should have laid himself open to 
so much advcise criticism ” Hodson himself wiote 
on the evening of the same day, “ I made up my 
mind at the tune to be abused I was convmced 
I -was right, and when I piepared to run the gieat 
physical lisle of the attempt I was equally game 
foi the moi al lisle of piaise 01 blame These have 
not been, and are not, times when a man who 
would serve his country daie hesitate as to the 
personal consequences to himself of what he thinks 
Ins duty” 

Perhaps, howevei, Hodson was scarcely a cool 
judge as to what “duty” might be m such a case 
The outrages which accompanied the Mutiny had 
kindled his fierce natuie mto a flame " If evei I get 
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into Delhi,” ho had said" weeks before “ tho house 
of Trmonr wont be worth fivo minutes’ purohnael 
Hodsona “five mum tee proved inadequate, but 
writing afterwards on the very day he shot the 
princes he recorded. In twenty four hours I dis- 
posed of the principal members of the house of 
Timour the Tartar I am not cruel, but I confess I 
did rejoice m the opportunity of ridding the earth 
of these ruffians. 

Mocdowell writes the epitaph of the pnnoes “So 
ended the career of the chiefs of the revolt and of 
the greatest villains that ever shamed humanity * 

The bodies wero driven into Delhi and cast on a 
raised terrace in front of the Kotwallee. Cave- 
Browne who was chaplain to the forces at the time, 
comments on the curious fact that this was the very 
spot where the worst crimes of the princes had been 
committed. It was,” he says, a dire retribution I 
On the very spot where four months ago English 
women and children hod suffered every form of in 
dignity and death there now lay erposed to the scoff 
and scorn of the avenging army three scions of the 
royal house who had been ohief among the fiends of 
Delhi/* 

The story of the megs of Delhi is one of the moat 
wonderful ohapters m the history of war The besieg 
ing army never amounted to 10,000 men it some- 
times sank below 5000. For woeka the British had 
thus to face an enemy exceeding themselves m 
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number sometimes by a latio of ten to one, and 
■with an o\ erw helming supenonty of aitilleiy They 
fought no fcwci than tlm tv-two battles with the 
enemy, and did not loso one 1 Foi tin co months 
ever} man, not sick, in the whole foicc had to be 
iimlei aims evciy da}, and sometimes both by night 
and day The men vcie scoiched by the heat of tho 
sun, wasted with d}scntciy and cholcia, worn out 
with toil 

A new* and strange perplexity was added to tho 
situation by the fact that many ol the nativo tioops 
on the Rulge wcie notoriously disloyal Tho Bntisli 
officers sometimes ran as much dangei of being shot 
by then owti tioops behind them as by tho Sepoys 
m fiont Eaily in July the 4th Sikhs v r eic pinged 
of Hindustanis, as these could not be trusted 
General Barnard had to abandon one plan of assault 
on Delhi, because at the last moment he discovered 
a conspiracy amongst the native soldieis m tho camp 
to join tho enemy The stiengtk of the force was 
sapped by sickness as well as by disloyalty 

On August 31, foi example, out of undei 11,000 
men 2977 were m hospital Of then total effective 
force, nearly 4000 — 01 two out of eveiy five — were 
lolled, 01 died of wounds received m battle Yet 
they nevei lost heait, never falteied or mummied or 
failed And after twelve weeks of such a struggle, 
they at last stoimed m open day a strong city, with 
walls piactically unbleached, and defended by 30,000 
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revolted Sepoys. This is a record never surpassed 
and seldom paralleled, in history ! 

Months afterwards Lawrence looking from the 
Ridge over the scene of the long and bloody straggle, 
said to his companion with a sigh " Think of all tho 
genius and bravery buried here I ” The environs of 
Dolhi, the reverse slopo of that rocky crest from 
which the British guns thundered on the rebel city 
are indeed sown thick with the graves of brave men 
who died to maintain the British Empire in India. 



CHAPTER XTII 


TJIE RTOTnriN'G OF LUCKNOW 

Witii t lie fall of Hcllu the (ale of the Great 
Mut m3' jnacticnll} ends Lucknow, it is tine, 
remained to be enplaned Tlic biolccn foiccs of tho 
mutineers had to be crushed in detail A new system 
of civil administration had to be built up The 
famous Company itself vanished — the native pro- 
phecy that the raj of the Company vould last only 
a bundled yenis from Plnssey thus being ciuiously 
fulfilled and on Septembei i, 185S — less than a ycai 
aftei Delhi fell — the Queen was pioclanncd tlnough- 
out India as its Soveicign But Hodson, who in 
addition to bemg a great soldier had a wizaid-hke 
insight into the real meaning of events, was light 
when, on the evenmg of the day on which the Bntish 
flag was hoisted once more over the loyal palace at 
Delhi, he mote in his journal “This day will be a 
memoiable one m the annals of the empire The 
restoration of British mle m the East dates Lorn 
September 20, 1857.” 

Yet there would be a certain failuie in the dramatic - 
completeness of the story were it to end leaving 
Lucknow m the hands of the rebels. The tale of 
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the storming of the capital of Oade mast bo added 
aa a pendant to that other great mege whioh planted 
the British flag on the walls of Delhi. 

There was in a sense, no siege" of Lucknow by 
the British. There was no investment no formal 
approaches no xigzag of trenohes, It was a storm 
rather than a mege — though the fighting stretched 
from March 2 to March 21 1858 But it was the Inst 
of the great military operations of the campaign 
whioh crushed the Mutmy The fall of the city 
left the histone revolt without a centra The war 
henceforth, always excepting tho brilliant campaign 
of Sir Hugh Rose m the Central Pro vm cos, became 
a guenlla campaign a campaign of petty sieges, of 
tho hunting down of one Sepoy leader after another 
of the rout of this petty body of mutineers, or of that 
It is canons to note how gTeat civilians and great 
soldiers differed m judgment as to the policy of 
undertaking the recapture of Lucknow at that par 
tioular moment Colrn Campbells strategy was to 
oondnot a cool campaign in the hills of Bohilound, 
and lea vo Lucknow alone for the present That city 
would serve as a sort of draining ground, a centre 
into which all the mutineers would flow and 
when cool weather came, Campbell, imprisoning 
Lnoknow m a girdle of converging columns would 
destroy or capture the mutineers in one vast "bag ” 
This was leisurely and wary strategy but it over 
looked the political elements m the problem. It 
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■was the scheme of a solchei rathei than of a 
statesman Lucknow, left for months undistuibed, 
would be a signal of hope foi eveiy revolted chief 
and mutinous Sepo} 7 It might well take the place 
of Delhi as the biain and heait of the Mutmy 
It would he a sign to all India that the Butish did 
not feel themselves stiong enough, as yet, to stnke 
at the centic of the rebel powei 

The civilian was wisei than the soldiei, and Loid 
Canning's views pi evaded But it is worth notmg 
that Colin Campbell’s plan of “bagging” all the 
mutmeeis with one vast, fai-sti etching sweep m 
Lucknow would have been earned into effect on 
Loid Canning’s hues, hut foi a double blundei, which 
maiked Campbell’s own conduct of the siege 

It was a great task to which the Butish Com- 
mandei-in-clnef now addressed himself Luclcnow 
was a huge honeycomb of native houses , a city more 
than twenty rudes m cncumfeience, with a turbu- 
lent population calculated variously at horn 300,000 
to 1,000,000 people It had a garnson of 130,000 
fighting men, with an overwhelming foiceof aitilleiy 
The Sepoy leaders, too, who knew the value of the 
spade m wai, had spent months m making the city, 
as they beheved, impiegnable Both Havelock and 
Cohn Campbell, m fighting then way to the Residency, 
had bioken mto the cityfiom the eastern front, and 
the Sepoys, with a touching simplicity, took it for 
granted that the thud attack on the city would follow 
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the lines of the earlier assaults, Tho Bntish that is, 
would cross the canal, and forco a path to tho Real 
denoy through the great gardens and stately buildings 
which occupied tho space betwixt tho mass of the 
city and the Goomtee and they accordingly barred 
this approach by a triple line of formidable defences. 
Tho first was a vast flanked rampart, on the inner 
side of tho canal, and to which the canal served as 
a wet ditch. Tho Booond was a great circular earth 
work, like the curve of a railway embankment 
which enclosed tho Mesa-house. Behind it rose what 
was, m fact, the oitadel of Lucknow tho Kaisarbagh, 
or Kings Palace. Both these lines stretched from 
the nver on one flank, to the mass of houses which 
constituted the town, on the other flank. They 
might be pierced they could not be turned and they 
bristled from flank to flank with heavy guns. The 
third line was a stupendous earthwork, covering the 
whole north front of the King’s Palace. Its guns 
swept tho narrow space betwixt the pAlace and the 
river with their fire. 

Each great building along this lme of advance 
was itself a fortress, and everything which ingenuity 
oould suggest and toil execute had been done to 
make the defence formidable. The task of fighting 
a way across these triple lines and through this 
tangle of fortified houses, each girdled with rifle- 
pits, and loopholed from foundation to roof might 
well ha vo been deemed impossible. 
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In the piovious Novcmbei Colin Campbell had 
rescued the gamson of the Residency, but he was 
compelled to suiicndci Lucknow itself to the lobels 
With gieat •wisdom and audacity, liowevei, he clung 
to tho Alumbagh, planting Outiam theie, with a foice 
of about 4000 men The Alumbagh, thus held, was a. 
soit of pistol levelled at the head of Lucknow, 01 a speai 
threatening its lieait It was a peipetual menace, 
a sign that tho Bntish still kept then hold of the 
revolted city, and, on some bloody enand of levenge, 
would speedily leturn to it The task of holding a 
position so penlous exactly suited Outiam’s cool biam 
and seiene coui age Ho had nothing of Nicholson’s 
tempestuous valoui, 01 of Hodson’s audacious dai- 
mg He lacked mitiative The tempei which made 
Nelson, at Copenhagen, put the telescope to Ins blmd 
eye, when Ins admnal was trying to call lnm off horn 
the fight, was one which Outiam could hardly have 
understood, and it was a tempei which ceitamly 
nevei stnrcd m his own blood But, given a definite 
task, Outiam might be trusted to do it with peifect 
intelligence, and, if necessary, to die clieeifully m the 
domg of it 

F01 three months he held that peiilous post m 
fiont of Lucknow, a tmy handful of tioops beaiding 
a gieat levolted city, with a gariison of 100,000 fight- 
ing men He was attacked on front and lear and 
flank, and, more than once, with a force of over 60,000 
men. No less than six gieat attacks, mdeed, can be 
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counted But Ou tram held his post with exquisite 
skill and unshaken valour His troops were veterans , 
hia officers were fighters of unsurpassed quality 
Brasyer commandod his Sikhs, Barrow and Wale 
led his scanty squadrons of horse , Vincent Eyre 
Olpherts and Maude, commanded his guns. With 
such troops and such loaders, Qutram, for more 
than three months, held his daring post in front of 
Luoknow and beat back, with vast loss of life the 
attacks hurled upon him. And the Alumbagh, 
thus victoriously held served as a soreen, behind 
which Campbells forces gathered for the leap on 
Luoknow 

Cohn Campbell was happily delivered from the 
evil condition which had hitherto fettered all the 
operations of the British. He was not required to 
attempt, with a handful of men, the task of a great 
army He had under his hands the finest fight in g 
force any British general m India had yet oom 
manded, an army of 3r,ooo men with 164 guns. Of 
these 9000 were Ghoorkas — the Nepaulese oontin 
gent under Jung Bahadur It was late m reaohmg 
tho field, and Campbell doubted wb other he ought 
to wait for the Ghoorkas. But here again, the 
civilian proved wiser than the soldier I am sure,’' 
wrote Lord Canning M we ought to wait for tho Jung 
Bahadur who would be driven wild to find himself 
deprived of a share in the work." It was a politioal 
gam of the first order to show the greatest fighting 
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prmce in India an.yjcd undci the British ilag against 
the Mutiny 

Hope Grant, -with the piesent Loul Bobeits as Ins 
A AG, commanded the ea-valry, Archdalo Wilson 
the guns, Napici — aftei wards of Magdala fame — 
the cngmccis Outiam, Lugaid, and Walpolo com- 
manded the tlnee infantry diusions It vas a fine 
arm} , adnmably officered and led, and mado apeifect 
fighting machine And of all Campbell’s generals, 
no one, pci haps, son cd linn better than did Robcit 
Xapici He supplied the plan of attack, -winch mado 
the Sepoy defences -worthless, and enabled Lucknow 
to be cained, practically, in fourteen days, and at a 
loss of onl} r 125 officers and men killed, and less than 
600 wounded 

The cast fiont, -w Inch was to bo attacked, resembled, 
loughly, a boot laid on its side. A gicat canal, run- 
ning north and south, is the solo of the “ boot ” , the 
river Goomtee curves lound the toe, and, lunmng 
back shaiply to the south, defines the top of the foot, 
and stretches up to what may be described as the 
ankle The load across the Dilkusha budge pieices 
the centie of what we have called the “sole,” and 
the triple line of Sepoy defences baned this hue of 
appioach Napier’s plan was to bridge the Goomtee, 
pass a stiong foice, with heavy guns, m a wide sweep 
round the “toe” of the boot, on the northern bank 
of the liver The heavy guns, when placed m posi- 
tion on the noith bank, would take in leverse all the 
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Sepoy defences and smite with a direct and over 
whelming fire the ohief positions — the Mess-house, 
the Socundrabagh and the Residency «S.a whiob tho 
Sepoys hold- Tho Sepoy generals had constructed 
no defonces on tho north bank of the river though 
it was strongly hold by tho robol cavalry Ou train 
was to command the force operating from the north 
bank of tho nvor When his guns had swept the 
Sepoy defences from flank to flank, then the British 
left would advance, cross the Dilkusha bridge and 
fight its way up to the Kaisarbagh and the Resi 
denoy Outr&m with his flanking gun firo always 
pushing ahead. 

The British right and left were thus like the two 
blades of a pair of scissors, thrust through the web of 
the Sepoy defences and when tho scissors ” closed, 
those defences would be out clean through from east 
to west 

Campbell began his operations on tho morning of 
March 3 Forbes Mitchell, who stood in the ranks of 
the 93rd, looked out with a soldier’s eye over the 
domed mosques and sky-pieroing minarets of the 
doomed city sharp-cut against the morning sky I 
don t think,” he writes, I ever saw a prettier scene." 
Forbes- Mitchell was not an artist, only a hard 
fighting private in the 93 rd but Russell of the 
Timas, who was familiar with all the great cities 
of tho world, was just as deeply impressed as Forbes- 
Mitahell with the aspect that Luoknow wore that 
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fateful morning, when the ice! tide of wai was about 
to fill and flood its streots This is how Russell 
desenbes the sceno “A vision of palaces, minarets, 
domes, ft/:uie and golden, cupolas, colonnados, long 
facades of fan pcrspectne, m pillai and column, 
tciraced loofs — all using up amid a calm, still ocean 
of the bngli test vei duie Look foi miles and miles 
away, and still (ho ocean spreads, and the toners of 
the fairy city gleam m its midst Spues of gold 
glittei m the sun Tuircts and gilded spheies shmo 
like constellations Tlioic is notlimg mean or squalid 
to be seen. Here is a city more vast than Pans, as it 
seems, and moic brilliant, lying befoie us” 

But theie was the grim face of wai hidden beneath 
the mask of smiling beauty which Lucknow piesented 
that Maich morning The soldieis, as they stood m 
tlieii ianks, could see, line beyond line, the frowning 
Sepoy defences, while, m the foiegiound, Peel, with 
his bluejackets, was getting his heavy 16-pounders 
mto position for the fieice duel about to begm Cohn 
Campbell’s movement on his left, howevei, was but a 
femt, designed to mislead the enemy’s generals On 
the night of the 4th the construction of two budges 
acioss the Goomtee was begun On the morning of 
the 5th one of them was completed, and the British 
mfantiy crossed, and threw up earthwoiks to defend 
the bndge-head By midnight on the 5 th both 
budges weie complete, with then approaches, and by 
four o’clock the tioops were crossmg Hope Giant, in 

z 
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command of the cavalry covered thoir front, and 
drove back the enemy s horse. 

The Queens Bays a young regiment that had 
never yet been engagod, were in tho advanoo. They 
got out of hand in their ardour and rode recklessly 
on a body of Sepoy horse smashed thorn with their 
oharge followed them over oagerly into broken 
ground and under heavy gun fire. They came bock 
broken from that wild oharge their major Percy 
Smith was killed and the Bays themselves suffered 
badly 

Outram, meanwhile, had got round what wo havo 
called the toe" of the boot and swinging to the 
left, followed the curve of the river bank till a point 
was reached which took the first lino of the Sepoy 
defences beyond the river in reverse Twenty two 
heavy guns had been brought, by this tune across 
the river and sites were chosen for two powerful 
batteries. Nioholson of the Engineers tells how 
he rode with Outram to the nver bank, to choose 
the position of the first battery Got close he 
writes “ to the end of the enemy a lines, and found 
wo could see into the rear of these works. Poor 
oreatures I They have not a gram of sense. They 
have thrown up the most tremendous works, and 
they are absolutely useless.” A stroke of clever 
gener alsh ip in a word had turned the Sepoy lines 
into mere paper screens. 

A building called the Choker Kothi or Yollow 
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House, had to be earned, as it commanded the site of 
one of the battcues Most of tho Sepoys holding the 
building fled when the Bntish attacking pai ty came 
on, but nine of them stubbointy clung to their post, 
and they filed so fast, and with so deadly an aim, 
that they shot down more than their own numbei 
before the position was earned It was only, mdeed, 
by firing salvos fiom a tioop of horse nrtilleiy that 
this stubborn httle gainson was driven out of the 
building at last Then, from the summit of the 
Yellow House, a tlnee-stoiey building, a flag — one of 
the colours of the Bengal Fusileers — was set up, a 
signal to the British left wing that Outranks batteues 
weie in position 

On the morning of the 9th, Outram’s guns opened 
on the fust line of the Sepoy defences, that to which 
the canal served as a wet ditch, with a file that swept 
it from flank to flank Campbell was porn mg tho 
fiie of Peel’s guns upon the Martmere, which served 
as a sort of outwork to the long canal-rampart, and 
at two o’clock the Highland regiments — the 42nd 
leadmg, the 93rd m suppoit — were launched on the 
enemy’s position The men of the 93rd were too 
impatient to be content with “supporting ” the 42nd, 
and the two regiments raced down the slope side 
by side Earthworks, tienches, rifle-pits weie leaped 
or clambered ovei, and almost m a moment the 
Sepoys weie in wild flight across the canal The 
Highlanders, with the 4th Punjaub Rifles, followed 
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them eagerly and broke through the enomys first 
line. 

On tram a first battery ns we have said was sweep- 
ing this line with a cruel flank fire The Sepoys 
hod been driven from their guns m the bat ten os 
that abutted on the nver and they seemed to bo 
deserted, Adrian Hopes men were attaoking at 
that moment, the farther or southern end of the 
lino , and Butler of the ist Bengal Fusil eers with 
four privates ran down to the bank of the nver 
and tried to attract the attention of the Bntish 
left, some third of a mile distant but m vain. Tho 
river was sixty yards wide the current ran swiftly 
the farther bank was held by Sepoy batteries and 
though no Sepoys could be seen, yet it might well 
be that soorea were grouching under its shelter 
Butler however with the ready daring of youth, 
threw off his oo&t and boots, bo rambled down the 
nver bank, plunged into the stream and swam 
across it. He climbed up the farther bank, mounted 
tho parapet of the abandoned work, and, standing 
there waved his arms to the distant Highlanders. 
It was not a very heroic figure I Hia wet uniform 
dung to lus limbs, the water was running down hair 
and face. The Sepoys nigh at hand, opened a sharp 
fire upon him. But still that damp figure stood 
erect and cool showing clear against the sky line. 

Butler was seen from the British left, and the 
meaning of hia gestures understood but a staff 
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officei, with moie jiunctiliousness than common 
sense, objected to the tioops moving along the line 
till oideis had been leceived to that effect So a 
buef delay occuiied Still that damp figuie stood 
aloft, shot at from many points, but vehemently 
signalling Now the Highlandeis and Sikhs came 
eageily on, and Butlei, havmg handed ovei to them 
the battei y which, wet and unaimed, he had cap- 
tuied, sci ambled down into the uvei, and swam 
back to lejom his legnnent It was a gallant 
feat, and the Victoiia Cioss, which lewaided it, was 
well earned 

That night the British veie content with holding 
the enemy’s fiist line On the ioth Campbell, who, 
foi all his hot Scottish tempei, was the wanest and 
most deliberate of generals, was content with pushing 
Outiam’s battenes still fartliei up the noith bank, 
so as to command the Mess-house and the Begum’s 
Palace On the left, the building known as Banks’ 
House was battered with artillery, and earned The 
two blades of the scissois, m a word, had been thrust 
far up mto the city, and now they were to be closed 1 
Betwixt the positions held to the light and to the left, 
stood the great mass of buildings known as the Begum 
Kothi, the Begum’s Palace This was stiongly held, 
and the fisrht which earned it was the most stubborn 

O 

and bloody of the whole operations of the siege 

The guns played fiercely upon it foi horns , by 
the middle of the afternoon a shght breach had 
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been effected, and it was resolved to assault Forbes- 
Hitchell says that tho men of tlio 93rd were finish 
mg their dinner when they noticed a stir amongst 
the staff officers- The brigadiers wero putt mg their 
heads together Suddenly the order was given for 
the 93rd to * fall in-” “ This was quietly dono, 
the officers taking their places, the men tighten- 
ing their belts, and pressing their bonnets firmly 
on their heads, loosening the ammunition m their 
pouches, and seeing that the springs of their bayonets 
held tight A few seconds were spent m these 
grim preparations, then came the sharp word of 
command that stiffened the whole regiment into 
an attitude of silent eagerness. The Begum s Palace 
was to be rushed. 

It was a block of buildings of vast sire and 
strength. The breach was little more than a scratch 
in the wall of the gateway which it needed the 
aotmty of a goat to climb and which only British 
soldiers, daringly lod would have undertaken to 
assault m the teeth of a numerous enemy And 
there wore nearly 500a Sepoys within that tangle 
of courts I The storm mg party consisted of the 
93rd and the 4th Punjaub Rifles led by Adrian 
Hope. The 93rd led, the Punjaubeee wero m sup- 
port and the rash was fierce and daring It is said 
that the adjutant of the 93rd, MoBean out down 
with his own sword no less than eleven of tho 
enemy m forcing his way through the breach 
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and lie won tlie Victona Cioss by Ins peiformance 
He was an Inverness ploughman when he enlisted 
m the 93rd, and he rose through all its lahks until 
he commanded the regiment 

Captam McDonald was shot dead while leading his 
men His semoi lieutenant took the company on, 
until the chargmg ciowd was stopped by a ditch 
eighteen feet wide, and from twelve to fouiteen feet 
deep The stormers leaped, with haidly a pause, into 
the ditch, but it seemed impossible to climb up the 
faithei bank. Wood, of the Gienadier company, how- 
evei, clambeied on the shouldeis of a tall private, 
and, elaymoie m hand, mounted the farther side 
The spectacle of a Highland bonnet and menacmg 
claymore, making its appeal ance above the ditch, 
proved too much foi the Sepoys They fled, and 
Wood pulled up man after man by the muzzle of 
his lifle — the rifles, it may be mentioned as an m- 
teiestmg detail, were all loaded, and on full cock 1 
Highlandeis and Punjaubees, lacmg side by side, had 
now broken mto the gieat palace Eveiy doorway 
was baned and loopholed, and the Sepoys fought 
despeiately, but the Highlandeis, with the Punjau- 
bees m generous nvaky, broke through barriei aftei 
bainer, till they leached the rnnei squaie, filled with 
a mass of Sepoys “ The word,” Foibes-Hitchell says, 
was “ keep well together, men, and use the bayonet,” 
and that oidei was diligently obeyed The combat 
laged foi over two houis, the pipe-majoi of the 93id 
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blowing his pipes shrilly during tho whole timo. “I 
knew " he said afterwards u our boytf would fight nil 
tho better while thoy hoard tho bagpipes. "When 
the main fight was over in the innor court of tho 
Begums Palace alone over 860 of the enemy lay 
dead. Colin Campbell himself described it as “the 
sternest struggle whioh ooourred during the siege. 

That most gallant, but ill fated soldier Adrian 
Hope personally led one of the storming parties. It 
is said that he got in through a window up to whioh 
he was lifted and through whioh ho was pushed by 
bis men. He was sent headlong and sprawling upon 
a group of Sepoys m tho dark room inside. That 
apparition of the huge red headed Colt tumbling 
upon them sword and pistol m hand, was too much 
for the Sepoys and they fled without striking a blow I 

Perhaps the most gallant soldier that perished 
within the blood splashed oourts of Begum Kothi 
was Hodson, of Hodsons Horse. Robert Napier 
tells the Btory of how when he was in the act of 
reconnoitring the breach he found Hodson suddenly 
standing beside him, and saying laughingly * I am 
come to take care of you” The two watched the 
rush of the storm en? up the breaoh and listened 
to the sound of the fierce tumult within the walls. 
Presently arm in arm they quietly climbed the 
breach, and found the last embers of the oonfliot still 
spluttering within. Napier was called away by some 
duty and Hodson went forward alone. 
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At the back of the mosque lan a naiiow lane, 
hoi dei ed by 100ms m -which many of the flying 
Sepoys had found shelter Foibes-Mitchell says 
they had bioken open the dooi of one of these 100ms, 
and saw it was crowded with Sepoys He placed 
some of his paity on each side of the dooi, and sent 
hack two men to the hi each to get a few bags of gun- 
powdei, with slow matches hxed, intending to hght 
one of these and fling it mto the 100m, by way of 
s umm arily dealing out the Sepoys At that moment 
Hodson came quickly up, swoid m hand “Wheie 
are the lebels?” he demanded giimly Foibes- 
Mitchell’s nanative luns “ I pointed to the dooi of 
the 100m, and Hodson, shoutmg, c Come on,’ was about 
to lush m I imploied him not to do so, saying 
( It’s certam death, wait for the powder, I’ve sent 
men foi powder-bags ’ Hodson made a step foiwaid, 
and I put out my hand to seize him by the shouldei 
to pull him out of the line of the dooi way, when he 
fell back, shot thiough the chest He gasped out a 
few words, eithei, ‘ Oh, my wife,’ 01 ‘ Oh, my mothei ’ 
— I cannot now rightly remembei — but was im- 
mediately choked by blood ” 

Colonel Gordon- Alexandei, who took pait m the 
assault, and saw Hodson come on the scene, gives a 
similai account of the manner in which Hodson 
received his wound, but it fllustiates the unrelia- 
bility of human testimony to notice how he and 
Foibes-Mitchell, who were both actors m the tragedy, 
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flatly oontradict oacli othor from this point. Gordon 
Aloxandor says that a man of Ins oompany whom ho 
had Bent over to warn Hodson, “ never stoppod, but 
ran in at the door and pinned tho man who had shot 
Hodson, with his bayonet, before he had time to 
reload. There was only one other Sepoy m the 
doorway and he was bayoneted, too ” Forbes Mitchell 
says that after Hodson had been earned off the bags 
of powder with slow matches m them were brought 
up. “These we lit, and then pitched the bags m 
through the door Two or three bags very soon 
brought the enemy out; and they were bayoneted. 
One of the 93rd, a man named Rule rushed in 
amoDg the rebels, using both bayonet and butt of his 
nfle shouting Revenge for Hodson I and he killed 
more than half the men single-handed. But, ac- 
cording to Gordon Alexander there were only two 
Sepoys m the room, and no powder bags were neces- 
sary to drive them out J 

Hodson was a soldier of real genius but was pur 
sued through life, and to his very grave by a swarm 
of baseless calumnies. When lie was buned, Cohn 
Campbell himself stood by the grave and, as the 
ooffin of the dead soldier sank from eight the British 
oommander in-chief burst into tears. Those tears 
ro ll mg down the cheeks of so great and fine a soldier 
are Hodson s best vindication and memorial. 

Meanwhile, some other formidable buildings — the 
Secundrabagh, the Shah Nujee£ &o. — hod fallen. 
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almost without lesistance, into the hands of the 
Bntisli Outiam was steadily pushing on along the 
noithem bank, and scouiging with his flank file each 
position the Sepoys held. The 12th and the 13th 
weie employed by the engmeeis m pushmg on a lme 
of advance through the houses, to the left of the 
mam road, thus avoiding the fire of the Sepoys On 
the mornmg of the 14th the Imambaiah, a mass 
of minarets, flat loofs, and long, ornamental fiontage, 
was stormed by Brasyer’s Sikhs Outiam, by this 
time, had seized the non budge to the west of the 
Residency He was m a position to coik the neck 
of the bottle, that is, and to make flight impossible 
foi the gieat mass of the Sepoys But this splendid 
position was thrown away by the first of the two 
great blundeis which mar Cohn Campbell’s conduct 
of the siege 

Outram asked permission to force the budge, and 
take the Sepoys, still holding the Kaisaibagh and 
the Residency, m the rear Campbell consented, but 
forbade him crossmg, if, m the piocess, he would lose 
a smgle man Now, the budge was held m foice by 
the Sepoys, and guarded by a battery, and to force 
it would necessauly usk many lives But wai is a 
busmess of risks, and the gam beyond was enoimous 
A soldier like Nicholson, 01 Neill, 01 Hodson, would 
have interpreted Campbell’s older geneiously, 01 
they would have stormed the budge without oiders, 
and would have trusted to the justification which 
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success always gives. But Outran* was of a less 
audacious typo. An order to him was sacrosanct. 
Ho mndo no attempt to cross tho bridge, but looked 
on, while tho defeated SopoyB streamed past m 
thousands, escaping to tho open country there to 
kindle the fir os of a oostly guorillo warfare. 

The preparations to pass tho bndgo it may be 
added were marked by fine valour on the part of 
one of Outram s engine ora. Outram himself had, at 
the beginning of the operations thrown a barricade 
across the bridge to prevent the Sepoys crossing 
When, m turn, he himself hod to force his way 
across it was necessary to remove this bamoade ana 
to do it m broad daylight, and under a fierce and 
sustained fire from the Sepoys. Wynne of the 
Engineers, and a sergeant named Paul, undertook 
the perilous task. They crept forward, crouching 
under the parapet of the bridge , then kneeling 
down, they removed one sand bag after another from 
the bamoade passing each bag back along the hue of 
men, from hand to hand But as the level of the 
bam cade sank, the two gallant engineers were ex 
posed moro fully to the Sepoy muskets. The fire 
was funoua Yet Wynno and his companion coolly 
pulled down the barricade bag by bog till the lowest 
tier was reached, and then ran book unharmed. 

Moan while events elsewhere had moved too fast 
for the British oommandar m-chio£ Brasyer’s Sikhs, 
with some companies of the ioth Boot had stormed 
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the Imambarah The flying Sepoys took lefuge m 
the next and stiongest of all the Sepoy woiks, the 
citadel of the whole defence, the Kaisarbagh, a blaze 
of gilded spues, cupolas and domes, all turned into 
a vast foitifieation The Sikhs and the 10th followed 
vehemently and closely, while some of the men of 
the 90th, led by young Havelock, earned a palace 
close to the Kaisaibagh, horn which they commanded 
three of its bastions They opened on them a fiie 
so deadly that the Sepoys fled fiom theu guns The 
engmeeis wished to stay any faith ei attack, the pro- 
gramme for the day was exhausted, and, m Colin 
Campbell’s leisurely tactics, notlung furthei was 
meant to be done that day 

But the stormers weie eagei , Sikhs and High- 
landers alike had the fire of victory m theu blood 
They clambeied thiough an embrasuie, and foiced 
then way into the Kaisarbagh, Havelock lunning 
back and bunging up some companies of the 10th 
Toot Biasyer pushed out beyond the Kaisaibagh, 
indeed, to the Mess -house Flanks and Napier 
bi ought up new tioops, and the Kaisaibagh itself 
was swept from end to end 

All the wealth of India seemed to have been 
gathered within that great mass of gilded walls, and 
all this was now given up to mad and wasteful 
plundei The men, to use Russell’s phrase, weie 
“ drunk with plundei ” They literally waded thiough 
court after Gourt, piled high with embioidered cloths, 
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gold and erihror brocade arms rough with jewels, 
shawls heavy with gold, banners, cloaks pictures, 
vases. The men had the wealth of kings under their 
feet I 

It was a day of great deeds. Two successive lines 
of defensive works, vast as railway embankments 
garrisoned by an army and booked by a great 
citadel, had been earned in succession. And yet the 
chief military gam of this great feat was lost, owing 
to Cohn Campbells absurd order which held Outrom 
book from carrying the iron bridge and enabled the 
flying Sepoys to escape in thousands, to relight the 
flame of war throughout the whole of Onda 

It )b amusing to know that Cohn Campbell was 
at first disgusted rather than delighted, with the 
daring rush which, with such indecent and nnscien 
tifio haste corned the Kaisarbagh He is said 
indeed, to have sent orders to Franks to evacuate 
the great post. Franks, however wns both a fino 
soldier and a hot-blooded Irishman, and he deolmod, 
m the bluntest form of speech, to give up the great 
stronghold his men had earned with a dash so 
brilliant. 

Campbell s imagination, it seems, was haunted by 
the sense that each Sepoy position, when it was 
earned, was an abandoned powder magazine packed 
thiok with the possibilities of dreadful explosions. 
And facts justified that unoomfortable belief The 
story of one such fatal explosion may be briefly told. 
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In the Jumina Huspd no less than nmo cait-loads 
of gunpowdci vcic discovcied Tlic powdei was 
packed in tm eases, and it was lcsolved to dcstioy 
it by flinging the cases down a well A lmo of men 
vns formed, and the cases passed quickly fiom band 
to band Tbe first ease flung down struck against 
tbe side of tbe w ell, and exploded Tbe flame ran 
fiom case to ease along the vliolo line till it leaclied 
tbe caits Tbo cases m tlie very bands of tbe men 
exploded, tbe nmo cart-loads vent off in ono temfic 
blast of flame and sound, and, witli one exception, 
tbe v bole party — numbering tv cnt}'-two men, with 
two cngmcci ofbceis m command — v as lulled Tbe 
only man vbo escaped was tbe one that tlnew that 
fatal fiist case down tbe well 1 

When tbe Kaisaibagli and tbe Mess-bouse fell, 
and tbe tlmd bne of Sepoy defences was tbus 
earned, Lucknow was piactiealty m tbe British 
powei But on tbe next day, Maicli 15, Colin Camp- 
bell, waiy and wai-wiso solcber tbougb be was, com- 
mitted a second blundei, wbicb helped to 10b tbe 
success of some of its best fruits He reabsed tbe 
blunder be committed when be held back Outiam, 
and to remedy it be perpetrated a fuither mistake 
He despatched bis two cavalry bugades m pursuit 
of tbe flying Sepoj's, and despatched them on tbe 
ivi ong loads Tbe absence of tbe cavaby created a 
huge gap m tbe Butisli lines on tbe noitb of tbe 
Goomtee, and a great body of Sepoys, said to be more 
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than 2 ofioo strong escaped through it unharmed 
In this -way" says Lord Roberta, "the campaign, 
which should then have come to an end, was pro- 
tracted for nearly a year by the fugitives spreading 
themselves over Oude and occupying forts and othor 
strong positions, from which they wore able to offer 
resistance to our troops till the end of May 1859 
thus causing needless loss of thousands of British 
soldiers." That is a severo condemnation to be 
written by one great soldier on another 

Brigadier Campbell, with a strong body of horse 
and guns, hovered outside the Uusabagh, ready to 
cut up tho Sepoys when Outram had driven them 
out of that building For some mysterious reason, 
and to the open disgust of tho whole British army 
ho fiuled to cut up the flying Sepoys. It was for his 
command a day of inertness and failure yet it was 
lit up by one splendid dash of personal daring A 
small mud fort covered at one point, the road along 
which the Sepoys were flying and Campbell sent 
forward a party of cavalry — a troop of the 7th 
Hussars and a squadron of Hodson s Horse with two 
guns — to clear the Sepoys out of it The guns flung 
a oouple of shells over the walls of the fort, and it 
had the effect of a match flung into a beehive J The 
bees flew out, eager to sting I Somo fifty rebels, 
headed by tho village chief a giant m size suddenly 
rushed from the gate of the fort on tho guns. They 
wero upon the Hussars before they could be put m 
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motion to chaigc, and tlio tlnce troop officeis weie 
in an instant stiuck dovn A cluster of the Sepoys 
bent ovei one of tlie tlnee, Banks, slashing and 
thrusting at linn, when Hegait, m command of the 
Iiussais, rode single-handed to his rescue 

Ho broke through the group, shooting light and 
left with his levolvei, wheeled and dashed thiough 
them again Ho had shot tlnee, and knocked ovei a 
fourth with tlio hilt of his swoid, when two Sikhs 
galloped up to his aid, and Banks was saved, only to 
die of his •wounds a few da} r s latci When Hegait 
emeiged horn tlio fight everything he had about 
him, says Hope Giant, bore tiaces of his gallant 
struggle His saddlo and his hoise weie marked 
with sword-slashes, his sword-hilt was dinted, his 
nmitingale was cut, the silk pocket handkei chief 
with which his sword was tied to his wnst was 
seveied as cleanly as with a razor 

The capture of Lucknow, m a space of time so 
bnef, and at a cost so slight, was due in part, of 
couise, to the splendid leadership of the officers and 
the daring of the men But it was due, in even 
greatei measure, to the skill of the engineeis It 
was an engineers plan that sent Outiam, with his 
heavy guns, across the Goomtee, round the “toe” of 
the boot, and so took the lines of the Sepoys m 
leverse It was clevei engineeiing, again, which 
bioke a way foi the advance of the British left wing 

tlnough the houses to the left of the great road 

2 A 
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The Sepoys hod taken it for granted that the 
advance of the British would bo np that road and 
they had turned it into a Valley of Death. Every 
parapeted housetop that lookod down on tho road 
was crowded with muskets. The road itself was 
merely a double line of crenellated walls inaccessible 
to scaling ladders, swept by grape and case-shot from 
every cross street, pelted by musketry from every 
mosque roof and palace gable and raked from end to 
end with the fire of great guns. But oil these elabo- 
rate and terrible defenoes were made useless by the 
fact that tho British engineers tore a road for their 
advance through the houses to the left of the great 
road, until the Kaisarbagh itself was reached and 
seized. The whole siege mdeed is a lesson m tho 
valuo of science in war Brains count for more, m 
such a struggle than even bullets. 

The Residency itself fell with almost ludicrous 
tameness. On tram on the 16th, forced his way 
across the Iron Bridge, and the Residency though 
orowded with Sepoys, was yieldod with scarcely a 
musket shot being fired m defence. The position 
which the Sepoys tried, in vain, for more than eighty 
days to carry was taken by the British in less than 
as many minute© \ 

Luoknow did not fall, however without one eooen 
tno and highly Illogical flash of valour being shown 
by tho Sepoys. The Uoulvie of Fyxabad was the 
most obstinate and daring of tho loaders thrown up 
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by tbe gieat Mutiny Ho was a soldier, indeed, who, 
on tbe Sepoys’ side, uvals Tantia Topee bimself for 
generalship , while, for personal daring, he leaves the 
Nana's general hopelessly behind The Moulvie had 
made his escape from Lucknow, but in a mood of 
sudden wrath, turned his face towaids the city again 
He letumed, and occupied a stiong building, from 
which he was only expelled with much haid fighting 
by the 931 d and the 4th Punjaub Infantry The 
fight was hopeless from the outset, the city had 
fallen, further resistance was a meie idle waste of 
life Yet the Sepoys showed a moie despeiate 
courage m this combat than at any other point 
throughout the siege For so much does the in- 
fluence of one brave man count] 
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NEW MAP Largo post 8vo, 7s Gd 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


A Two Years’ Record, 1899-1901 

11) \ (ONAN 1)01 LE. 

77n* J <hfi»n i« on c wijifeV c* ix«»»if fr Jt form* a r< rd of the lira t/, are of warfare 
irhich cjc, ir. / on Oi U '^r 11, ant/ <?nv» the jir/t cunne, ted account, Innjclu dented from 
jmi'otc count 1 , <>/ the ojieratt'in* o/ the tart uenr in South A fnea 
at l r\ — AVhstCTer 1 hi ri't o' II <■ war In v -mttli \frlra nrr w rliten Dr roiim piyle s Orest Doer 
Wur" mu t r jrahi It' bl>lhy Tim lev V. It msrvrltou.ly i tilting n linlrsbly lurid and scrujm 
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THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY B) W H 1 JTC1II TT, B A , LL D , 
Ac , Author of "Deeds that W on the Tmplre " “I Ights for the ling,’ "Wellington’s 
Men ° Ac W Hh S Portraits and i Maps Crown 8\o, Cs 
MR GLADSTONE An Abstract and Brief Chronicle of his Life Bj UEMIHIT 
W Paul, Author of "Men and Letters ” With n rortrnlt Large post b\ o, 7s Cd 
A SAILOR’S LOG B> Robli r D F\ AN8, Bear Admiral In tho U S Nnvj W’llli 
Illustnitions Large post St o, Ss Gd 

TISIFS — A Tcryner aud entcrla'iilng booL It Is full of c°ch 1 itorle* and lively adtentnro very 
tJv! 11 v* told ** 

3 QLh b iUJlF POST — One of tbp most entertaining records of *oa life jiuWIsned In recent j-rnn*.” 
GAYALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS OF THE STUARTS 
Complied from the Private Tapers and Diary of Sir IUeliard Nendignte, Second 
Baronet, with Fxtmcts from MS Newsletters addressed to Itim between 1076 and 
1GS9 B> Ltulj Ni wdioatf M wdfoatf, Author of "The Clievercls of Che\eret 
Manor,” Ac With a Pliotograv urc Portrait of Sir Richard Nowdlgate Laige 
post 8\o, 7s Gd 

OLOBE — Lady Ncivdlgab' Newdegite baa made aUlful uie of her matorlnl tlio selected parts of 
which slie weaves Into a uarratlie of the lnnst agreeable as well ns Instructive sort. There Is nothing of 
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WORKS BY W. H. FITCHETT, ba, lld 


How England Saved Europe the Story of 

the Or«tVtr (T7l3-tlT3). I + role. crow n Pro. with Portraits, Facsimliee, and 
Plan*, fir. each. 


Till ES — Tbo story k troadly toid, bat very vigorously! cod b k wonderful the 
amocnt of hrtwesdng dttnll cod wdUnsptrtd c •"* ‘ m '“ ' ' ** 


, d cotnmtiU that il Fhcbatt raanogts b 

O hk ccmlTr*. It k not without (Jantfianca that thk excellent “Story of the 

Greet War at oocr popular tn tba bear eenae, sreil-taf armed, fell of irntr oct km, cod 
very attract holy written, «boold be tb* work of Cokrrkil writer 

PUVCII — Vlr rhebnt hxadlas a glowing pan, cod D hrm i rw u with tqrtb U g b t 
tba field co which opened Mil lent struggle whh .N*poiron. 

PALL HALL GAZETTE— METi cbetl hat the gift far drpictfei adkn that 
k Homeric In It* p c » u 

GUARDIAN — hit fTtebelt he* arhkvwd retd weefa , cod tba boy mboO * 
ad the*) vohuae* with pUorare (and profit) h bop*Wta. Tf 
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Fights for the Flag SECOND EDITION With 6 Portrait*, 

j 1 1am, and FacnlicHo Letter of tba Dtdr of ilarfbaroaxh. Crown 6 a. fie. 

SPECTATOR - Fight* for tba Flag k aa good aa r Daada that Woo tba 
Erxpirt. T aay ncm than thk In praka of tbs book be£n m I tmoettfaiT for 
Deed* that Woo tba Empire was orn f tba bwt cnllacticn of popalar tarda (ladies 
ervx frvro t the public. N writer rrer had more cttnplataly the art of making coa 
raalue bow opposing forcaa move both by land and tea. 

REl IE IV OF RE VIE IPS - Tbk k the arcood vohmw of tba aerie* which ha* 
achieved coa of the giwetaet literary raectaaas of oar dote. A* gift -book, <x a* 
bock to taka np and read at odd npcanii, or to devour at period* «d drtnjf, thk hxk 
ha* Aw eraala, and wH probably equal or adlpaa tha popularity of la predaccwo. 

BOOK HA V — There Fight* far the Flag ara hi their erwn line on tree. 

W b*v# nothing iud stirring nwre In trreating, p* i worthy of gwurtno entmuaakfo 
praka in oar popakr hktortcal btmlnrv 


Deeds that Won the Empire TWELFTH EDITION 

With ifi Portrait* end Plan*. Crown Bra. 6*. 

SPECTATOR — Not tinea Macaulay ctaaad to write ha* Flngfkll EtcfXtmw 
predated writer capabla of Infusing nch tUa arri rigour Into hktorical acans. Tha 
whoieaotna and manly toca of Mr. i lichen book k apedaDr mtM a :tca -y Tba 

book cannot bat taka tba reader by atorm wbc a v ar It final him. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS — Tha book k one which maka. tha brwalh coma 
quick, and the throat to bolga, and tba ayaa to grow rookt. It b aplwafld book, a 
book oca unworthy of ha splendid there*. It k reritahie gattltu that a blnea in tbeva 
straightforward (Turing a arias, gauiu* with kupbadoo, and agkrw with gmt 

rnthO'Wvm. 

TIHES — Deed* rh»t Won tba Empire k ad mirabl y ccoeelvad and wilttan. 
WoJfa wrOdni feat cf arms at Qnabac, Hawk splendid victory tn Qmberon Bay 
Dnaaco AIbcara. tha Nile, tba action of tbe aawaw and Cit m ft mrt with jxhar 
' i ~ rnl Tar J rim tH i~flT iIttTI ml Mr Fitcbett has not sauifleed 

hktcricaJ acctrnry tn dramatic effect, and hk words ring true. 


Wellington’s Hen soms Soldier Autobiographies 

P Ktncal c f AdvwnCarta In tha Rifle Brigade Rifleman Harris , Anton 
MIHtary IJf Uotc’i Waterloo, - ] Ednwi by W H. FrramT U-A. LI-D 
Crown Bvo. fix. 

SPEC T A TOR - Mr FHchatt hsa ere rfiia aermdad tba clarioc and fill a d thaflfa 
to good pnrpoaa, he ba las nrrar dona better w»k than in raacrdng flora obhrion 
the namtiraa which appear In thk volanm. Hn we law tha incldaoa of war t rad 
by tba actors thanaalrcs, and each actor saw different kde of tha thing and bad me 
own way of telling a boat U. W led ary grateful to Mr Fitcbatt for hk skUinJ 
edrtipg of four Kira, which ought not to ba allowed <fia_ 

DA I Li NRTVS ~ Scrrtelttd thongb wa ara with the “ red wioa of war W* ara 
bocndtoaay Lhwt wa arc onahia to pet tba book down tmtD we reached tba k«t p»g*- 
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YEOMAN SERVICE being the Diary of the Wife of an Im- 
perial Yeomanry Officer during the Boer War By the I ad\ Maud Rolleston 
With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a group of convalescents Large crown 8vo 
7 s 6 i 

THE AIHENAEUM — ‘Lady' Maud Rollcston has wntten the best woman’s 
book about the war She does not show partiality —indeed appears to be gifted with 
unusual fairness On the whole, we hate nothing but praise for the book ’ 

THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS By the 


Ret Roland Allen, M A , Chaplain to the Right Ret C P Scott, D D , 
Lord Bishop in North China , for fit e j cars Acting Chaplain to H B M s Legation 
in Peking With a Map and io Text Plans Large crown 8to ys 6 d 
SPECTATOR — ‘Full of incident and colour, the story is as enthralling as any 
romance Mr Allen s book will remain as the fullest and most vivid account of the 

ct ents of last summer w ithin the tt alls of Peking ’ 

SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. Letters wntten from 

the Cape of Good Hope, 1757-1801 By the Lady Anne Barnard Edited, with 
a Memoir and brief Notes, bt W H Wilkins, F S A Second Impression 
With Portrait Frontispiece Demj 8vo, 7 s 6 S 
PILOT — ‘Delightful letters, whose shrewdness and wit and unaffected friendship 
make them a real addition to literature. We can make no pretence of doing them 
justice, because there is no passage which we can quote to which there are not twenty 
mals equally good, but we recommend them to our readers in all confidence as one of 
the pleasantest of recent books ’ 

SOUTH AFRICA PAST AND PRESENT an Account 

of its History, Politics, and Native Affairs, followed by some Personal Remini 
scences of African Tra\ el during the Crisis preceding the War By Violet R. 
Markham Large post 8\o with Portraits and Historical Chart, ior 6 d 
GLOBE — ‘Really a helpful work, which the student of South African politics 
should on no account neglect. 

SOUTH AFRICA — ‘A volume which m its wealth of historical detail will prove 
of the utmost value ’ 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition By 
A Conan Dot le. Author of ‘ The White Company , ‘ The Great Boer War,’ &c. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations Crown 8\o 3* 6a' 

THE WHITE COMPANY By A. Conan Doyle New and 

Cheaper Edition (the 23rd Edition) With 8 Full page Illustrations Crown 8vo 
31- 6 d 

CLEARING HOUSES their History, Methods, and Adminis- 
tration By Tames G Cannon, Vice President of the Fourth National Bank of 
the City of New York. With Illustrations Demy 8vo 10s 6 d 
FINANCIAL TIMES ■ — ‘Mr Cannon treats the somewhat complex subject with 
a fulness and knowledge which it would be difficult to surpass 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE By Pro- 
fessor George T Purves, Ph D , D D , of Princeton Theological Seminary 
Crown 8vo 6 s 


V New Volume of the HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
Particulars of the Previous Volumes will be sent post free upon application 

HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801- 
1900 By Francis Culling Carr Gomm, late of H M Madras Civil Service, 
and of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law New and Enlarged Edition 
Crown 8vo 7 s 6 d 

STANDARD — ‘Most useful and carefully compiled The volume is rndis 

pensable to politicians for the purposes of reference ’ 

BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT an Historical Enquiry 

By- the Hon Albert S G Canning, Author of ‘ British Rule and Modern 
Politics, ‘ History in Fact and Fiction,’ &c Crown 8vo 6 s 
BOOKMAN — ‘ An able and interesUng historical enquiry ’ 


London SMITH, ELDER, & CO , 15 Waterloo Place, S W 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO^S PUBLICATIONS 

BE COLLECTION 8 1833 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Auoa WctT C.G B.. for arany yaar* Pr+rat Sacratary to tba Rlabt Hoc. 
W JS. GWUtooa, and aabaaquamly Chairman of tha Inland Raraco* Board. 
I toU. wilt Portrait* and Sbatcha, tndodb* Pcrtrartl of Sir Alg**™* Wm 
tad of th Hen. Mr*. Alfrad Lyttdtoo, try tb* Maidiiooaai of Granby SECOND 
EDITION I>mj 6ns. u. 

SPECTA TOE — I layfca* down th* book enr Am thought t*, wtal an rmrUbia 
Ufa ! oar waxnd will ba, what drllgtufal ch a ract er that Ida laraala. . Whether by 
iffort or gracs, th writer of thi* book raraali jrJui for m a k i n g friend*, arau of Id* 
rradm. 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST By Punch Kropotkin 

With an lotrod notion by OerjfcO Eiumn. la rot*, with Portrait! cf th* 
Author Larr* Crown 8ro. at. 

BOO Elf A V — 'It 1* ImpoaaflUa to any too mach In pralaa f lb«»* two rcJcnaaa- 
Kropotkdn ba» wrlttao hacjaatlng book, and ooa of tb* moat raiaarkaM* aetoblogTafiidaa 

LITERATURE — Tb* Mamoiiaof Ramlndotitt do not contain an rabstarett 

pagt 

THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 8ERVIQE being the 

Polity of tba UtreantOa Marine for I/mgahnr* Raalen. By Faaaic T Beixnt 
F R.G S. Antbor of Tha Crobe of tba Cs r kai W Idyll* of tha Sea, & c. 

S«CO I nDUOt I jr y* past 6 TO. Jt. 6tZ 

AC AD Elf 1 — 'V could nor In ibert *f*e» cxnrry any idea of th* rarfety cf 
hU information— all an hoiaan and rafatad— - that Mr Bollao gtraa. 'V only 

nrki book that h Ud**d with eaacrmft, and rcamble* tha pariact aaOor whcao arsry 
fair b ropayam and arary drop of blood Stockholm tar 

By Lkt m*w A ribr 

THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT ROUND THE 

WORLD AFTER 8 PERM WHALES. By Faainc T Bomor Flrat Mate. 
Tb* YoJuma Include* a Letter to th* Aathor Aum Rddtajk> KmJ» E*OHT» 
Wraxaai o With 8 IUmtiatioo* asd Chart. Laiwa peat frra. &j 6dl 

T/lf&S — Mr Bailee bar rplmdid mb^ct, and h handlaa h with tha pen of 
naatrr Tb* Cmbo of tba Cachalot 1* a book which cannot but faaefctata all 

krrar* of tbe aaa, and all who can ppradata maatariy presentation of Its woedw and 15* 
my s ter y h* errcri and ha trials. It* hmootu* and ka trajtadlaa. 

THE LOG OF A BE A WAIF: being RecoDectiora of the FLrtt 

Ton Yaar* of My Sa a Life Tbi*d lunncia, With 8 Fnll-pag* Dh mtT a tln ca 
apacaaJly drawn by Abthu Twratx. Larva poat tro. ti 6at 
WORLD — I Tha Log of 8 m Waif" M Frank T BnUan ha* *nrpa*#ad all 

bl* prariooa Wforts. W bars raad taany g o rlar of aaa Ufa. bat do not rnwamber W 
kara btan so fawdn a lrd and emhraJlad by any of then a* by this masterly praaentatloo ct 
the humour*, barda hlpa, and minor tragadlm of Ilf In the l oier aat U . 

THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAYY Being a Day 

to- Day Raccrd of Crtdas LnH.lL Bstdarfdp Mar* dmini tha N yalMancnmta 
of Crown 8 to. papar corara, tr. doth, tr t*L 

MORE POT POURRI FROM A~ SURREY GARDEN 

By Mr*. C. W Enu t, Author of Put peaari from Sorray Garden. FITTB 
IMPRESSION Lsrga crown Bto. yx. 6at 
TROTH — ThiaTOlcnno, tlk tba kj m ar Is an anthology In tha Hterary a* wafl a* 
In tba Etaral tans* of th* word. Dip wbara you wQl htto it, and you wCl light 
what Mcutalgn# callad ocstpy of other* tnocahta, tied toaetbar h u wwre r not by 
tha string tho F ranch raaaylw r —Vr of bnt, a* 1 naro aaan noaegay dad, with other 
BjiL f*a-r AuL^r 

POT POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN ByMaCW 

Eabl*. Withan Appcalli by Imdy Cowtavc* Ltttow. I WENt? FOURTH 
EDITION Crown Bto. y*. U 

Dixa Hou, In an ardcla oroa tha work hr th* NINETEENTH CENTURY 
■ay* Tbrra ■ no tlssa for farthar aujoyarant of this awrat, aplcy Pot-poetni I »e> 
*T*c« for fnrthrr artrwet* from tb derar a n d cteoptahenalTa book [ only lor two not* 
•■maat W j r d» to tba msdar — Baj ft 

iWoo SMTTn ELDER, * CO 7s Waterloo "PUctP S. W 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LITE Or HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

It} ‘mi 1 in 'inn] i 'hiri , K l 1! With Portrait and Views 5 vols Dcmv 
Evo i "t each 

*** Alo a ‘ l'e vp’<- v I dition in t vol , haund m cloth -,r C\l or in six parts, 

( { rich Cl th Ci cs fir himlinp, is etch 

MORE LEAVES TROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN THE 

HI*. HI \ND V , fima i r : to i ' I tfih Ixhtion With PoMruts and Woodci t 
I tin rati ' n i v o toi (- 

•*’ Alot! c Pop ibar 1 ihtion, with l'or*-nt and Woodcut Illustrations, fcp B\o ns (xl 

THE LITE Or LORD LAWRENCE B> R Boswoktii Smith, M A , 

late 1 ell > ' of 1 ri ii a C< llc^c, Oxford \ntlior of Molnmmcd and Mohammed 
am ir * C irthi, e ind tl <• Cart’ ■Rimin', he Si'l Tit LtUTlo 2\ols large 
tpvn u with •> I\ ruai s an 1 2 Maps ms 

LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE B> Major-General Sir Hu, 

t ,r i r III tv ii I n \ti ECU h C S I , -ind Hi i ia MrtmALr C. II 
W It'l 1 « ' I 1 'Wails V > i~r 

LIFE OF LIEUT -GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAN. B> Major 

(icnend < -r 1 1 1 m t K. J (.oiti tin, l It, h(_Sl Second Ldmon avoK 
i'c nv f v <v Vi 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE B> General Sir John 

An r, G C I 1 , KA, htc Governor o'" Gibraltar With Illustrations by the 
Vutha- I)i-t-\ Evo nr re 

THE LIFE OF MAHOMET From Ordinal Sources II) Sir Wv Muir, 

KCSI 1 bird 1 »'t ion, with a New Map nil ••cvcral Illustrations Evo t6r 

/•i the s ir e A uh cr 

THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 1260- 

tet; v t> W tth is I ull page lllu tratioa -ind a Map Evo ior 6ei 

THE CALIPHATE IIS RISE, DECLINE, AND I ALL With 

M ip- 1 bird I dmo i Demy Evo iff 

THE MERV OASIS TnuL ind Adventures East of the Caspian 

shiring the V cars 1879 r a-Pi including I ivc Months Residence among the Tehhes 
of Merv II> Fn to u Olio ova , Sp-ctal Correspondent of the Daily Ahr 
In a vole dcmv Evo with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles of State Documents, yOr 

MERV I a Stor) of Adventures and Captivity Epitomised from ‘The 

*Ierv Oasis' By Fn to ti O l)o ov \ VV ith a Portrait Crown 8vo 6s 

ESSAYS ON THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA. By the 

late J \\ S \V\LUn, C.S I India Civil Service, sometime Acting Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, F ditcd, with a brief Life, by Sir W VV 
H tr ttk, 15 A. Ll„D A\ ith *i Portrut of the Author S\o i ns 

THE INDIA DIRECTORY For the Guidance of Commanders of 

Steamers and Sailing Vessels Compiled from latest British Official Publications 
Part I Illustrated hj Charts of Winds, Currents, Tides, Passages, and Compass 
Variation Revised Edition with Supplemental} Chapters Super royal Evo :8r 
Part II Illustrated In Chans of Currents m opposite Monsoons Super royal 
Evo cSr B> Commander At frfd Dundas Tav lor, F R G S , Indian Na\y,latc 
Supenntendent of Manne Surveys to the Government of India 

THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. From Official Records and 

the Archives of Ancient Families By Sir \V VV Hunter, LL D Vol I The 
Ethnical frontier Fifth Tdition Demy Evo i8r Also the new, revised, and 
cheaper edition (the Seventh) Crown Evo ns 6d 
By the same Author 

ORISSA ; or, The Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 

British Rule Being the Second and Third Volumes of ‘Annals of Rural Bengal 
With Illustrations 2 vols demy 8vo 32s 

A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, Fourth Viceroy of India 2 vols 

Second Edition Denty 8vo 241 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE its Peoples, History, and Products Third 

and Standard Edition With Map Demy 8vo 28 s 

London SAlllH, ELDER, &. CO 15 Waterloo Place, SW 
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New Edition of W ftl Thackeray’s Works 


In Thtrt**n Volume*, Large Crown 8 to, Clotb GQt Top, C*_ each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OT 

W M THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 

THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


coararua 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS 
Derived from the Author's Original Manusoripta and Noto-Books, 
aim xac® vouTxi etcuxdis a union, nr the roui or 
as cmoDconox 

BY MBS RICHMOND RITCHIE 

«T Tt r* // Volant* mrt mUo tmppUti la Stt Cloth Bladlor Olft Top Prict £3 /«*. 


ConUult of On r olunft — 


L VANITY PAIR. With 10 Foil pag* mortrUieDi, 11 Woodcnta, a FaeatalU LatUr and a 
Ifrr Portrait. 

1 PENDBNNI3. With M Fultpag* IDaatraOoni and 10 Woodeut*. 

1 YE 1X0 W PLUS N PAPERS, Ac- With -J rail-part Hrwodoctlons of 8t**l Plata* by 
OKTKnc OaoiriHAJr*, 11 Wood cot*, and Portrait M the Author try MACUIX. 

A TUB MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON i Th* Pltaboodl* Paper*. Ac. WlthlOFaH- 
^aaeUmtratioru by J B. llftlAO, B.X, tux* FJUH3, A-Ei. and th* Author and 14 

6. 3KBTCH BOOKS.— Th* Part* Sketch Book. Th* Irfah Skatoh Book; Note* ot a Jomw 
trod ComMll to Grand Oatro, An. Ac. With 15 Fnll-pafo Illaatratloaj, S9 Woodrnt*, and 
Portrait erf the Author by luaiJXX. 

«. CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. Ac. With 10 W11»P HDwtratlooi, » Wooded*, 
and an EngriTteg of th* A tbor from a Portrait by Huron. Lamunrcx. 

T THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, nd THE LECTURES. With *0 Full-pax* 
niuatntion* by Oao*a* »C Min nn, f EuiitP. and FXAJtC Draw*. 1L4. and II 


V TUB NEWCOMBS. With tOFulLpaj* nirntratiow by Strain Do ru, and II Woodcot*. 
9- CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Ac. With 97 Fall Dtp Eluitratlona, in Woodcut*, and a Fao- 
ritnO* lMXtc 

10. THB VIRGINIANS. With to FuD-pafia IllnatraHona, 6 Woodenia, a Phot og r a r nr a, and 
arw Portr ait. 


U THB ADVENTURED OP PHILIP] ud A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY With *4 
Tall pace HlmtraUoni by Fxxnranjt Wtim, A. TLA, and th* Author 8 Wooden!*, 
Faxauml* o< MX, and * Faratmlle Intteri. 

11 1-0 YE I. THB WIDOWER} ROUNDABOUT PAPBRSi DBNLS DUVAL, Ac. With 
fO Ft ifl-pag* and U T*xt U/artntio^ by FxnBUuX Wxlxxa, ASA Cxaauei Kxraa, 
and th* Author and t Pag** of MS3. In Faoatafle. 

1> BALLADS AND M13CBLXAN1BS. With tS ToD-paa* IHn*ti»tioti* toy th* Author 
Qkmi flicimint, and Johx Iucb. 1 Portrait* ax Tbaok*ray Auceaton, an En- 
(raring of th* Author from a Dreeing by Baxcel LAUxnrox, Fhotograrm* from a 
Draroa by CHDrxaAr at Thackeray at the a g* of t, with hi* father and mother a nd B 
Text nhralratkxM. Tb* Volant* alio rm tihn a HI* of Thackaray by Lllim ftEXmX, 
and Bthlaunphy 


T HE BOOKIAAN — In bar n*w Wograplilaal ittri.-m lira. Richmond RltrJrt* gtra* *• 
I*i** J Ap w* want Th mini*** *r» a plaanir* to bold and to h an d l e . They ar* Jn*t 
wh*t » ok* can- ordinary rrary-day Thaiu.«r»y to ba. And paaflxad to oaeh erf thacn w* har* 
•B that w w l»a to know or har* any right to k KTW boot th anther 1- 1 n r* 1 * J all th* olr*o ■* 
atane**, l*tt*ra, and drawing* wbleh b*ai pon th* work. 


X Prm?*Xiu nf CAj Adihj.n, witX Sf*t an yap**, wCl U m*i pntfrm n opptfmUr* 


London SiTITH, ELDER, i CO 15 Waterloo Placlk, RW 
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THE HAWORTH EDITION OF THE 

LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

(OTJRRER BELL) and heb sisteks 

EMILY and ANNE BRONTE 

(ELLIS vnd ACTON BELL) 

In Seven Volnmea, large crown 8vo, handsomely bound In cloth, price 6s each 
WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Including Views of places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken 
for the purpose by Air IV R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr C 
Bakrow Keene, of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society 

Introductions to the "Works are suppled by Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs Gask ell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronte ” by CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER, the eminent Bronte authority 

1. JANE BYRE By Charlotte BrontE With a Photogravure Portrait of Charlotte 

Bronte, from a Drawing by Q Richmond, a Photogravure of Rochester and Jane Eyre, 
from a Water colour Drawing by Frederick Walker, A B.A. , a Facsimile of the Title 
page of the first edition, and 8 Full page Illustrations 

2. SHIRLEY By Charlotte Bronti! With a Facsimile of the Title page of the first 

edition, and 10 Full page Illustrations 

8 YILIiETTE By Charlotte BrontS. With a Photogravure Portrait of M Heger, Fac 
similes of the Title page of the original Edition and of a page of the original MS , and 8 
Full page Illustrations 

L THE PROFESSOR By Charlotte BRONTfc, and POEMS, by Charlotte Emily, 
and Anne BrontE, and tho Rev Patrick BrontD, etc With Facsimiles of the Title 
page of the first editions and 8 Full page Illustrations 
6. WUTHERING HEIGHTS Bj EMILY BroltS AGNES GREY By ANNE 
BrontSL With a Preface and Biographical Notice of both Authors by Charlotte BrontE. 
With a Portrait of Emily Bronte, Facsimiles of the title pages of the first edition, and 8 
Full page Dlustrations 

6 THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL By Anne BrontE With Portrait of 

Anne Bronte, a Facsimile of the Title page of the first edition, and 6 Full page Hlustratious. 

7 LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs Gaskell With an Introduction and, 

Notes by Clement K. Shorter With nearly 100 hitherto unpublished letters from the 
Brontes, father and daughters, Photogravure Portraits of Mrs Gaskell and of the 
Rev A B Nicholls, a Portrait of the Rev Patrick Bronte, 11 New Illustrations, Facsimiles 
of a Letter by Charlotte Bronte and of a page from Charlotte Bronte s MS of “ The Secret, ’ 
<tc &c. 

*** The LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE are also to be had in 7 Volumes 
Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 5s each, in small post 8vo, limp 

f reen cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, price 2a 6cL each , and In small fcap Svo, 
ound In cloth, with gilt top, with Frontispiece to each volume, price is 6d. 
each, or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OE 

MRS. GASKELL’S NOYELS AND TALES 

In Seven Volumes, bound In cloth, each containing Four Illustrations, pnee 3s Gd each 
CONTENTS OP THE VOLUMES 

Vol. I WIVES AND DAUGHTERS i Vol III SYLVIA’S LOVERS 

Vol. EL NORTH AND SOUTH I Vol IV CRANFORD 

Company Manners — The Well of Pen Morpha— The Heart of John Middleton — Traits and Stories 
of tho Huguenots— Six Weeks at Heppenheim — The Squire s Story— Libbie Marsh s Three Eras — 
Curious if True — The Moorland Cottage— The Sextons Hero— Disappearances — Right at Last — 
The Manchester Marriage — Lois the Witch — The Crooked Branch. 

Vol V MARY BARTON 

Cousin Phillis— My French Master— The Old Nurse’s Story— Bessy s Troubles at Home— Christmas 
Storms and Sunshine Vol. VI RUTH 

The Grey V oman— Morton Hall— Mr Harrison s Confessions— Hand and Heart. 

Vol VII LIZZIE LEIGH 

A Dark Night s "V\ ork — Round the Sofa — My Lady Ludlow — An Accursed Race — The Doom of the 
Griffiths— Half a Lifetime Ago — The Poor Clare— The Half Brothers 

V The Volumes are also to be had in small post Svo, limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, price 2s 6d. each , and in Eight Volumes, small fcap 8vo, bound in 
clotb, with gilt top, price Is 6d. each , or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s 


London SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO, 
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WORKS B Y A CONA N DOYLE 

UnnuMtixmi&ly tha meat itriilnff book the Wir h*a p rodn ood. A TTT i rtffl y 
pi*ca of Turk, a ml contribution to hl*tarlc»l writing. —Sketch. 

New Edition ( the J3tb) with Seven New Chapter * and a 
New Map. Large post Svo 7a. tSd 

THE GREAT BOER WAR 

A Two Years' Record, 1899-1901 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

Thb Edition It a* complete u pcagfbie. It form* a record ot the two yean of warfare 
which expired on October n and girei tbe fim cooDected account, largely datred 
from prirate aotrrcea, of tbe operation* of tbe bat > ear In South Africa. 

With a Fronttipiece. Crown Bro fl*. 

A book to ba read and thoroughly enjoyad. — B la c k akd Whit*. 

THE GREEN FLAG, 

and other Stories of War and Sport 

Time*.— Tbaa* aiorW ttb tha Wood and malt* tha baart baat to ttr and any EngBahi*** who 
dow not m^cy then rauit hare aowaathing wroox with hb nature. 

A STORY OF THE SOUDAN 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE K0R0SK0 With Fort, FnD j*go Hortnutaa. 

Crown 8ro 6a. 

Dally Nawa. — A Una atray the Intamt of whk* airaet* lb* raadar attention at th* (tart, 
and bold it « tha do**. Tha charaeterbailoE throng k out h ttroflg, clear and my datlcata. 
Iaiaaaahra, pobadog with emotioo, Infcemad with great air of reality thb at dry will wntain ind 
mllaoca it* author already brgh rcpotalicew 


Dr Comm n DejU fastS nail ox minrj —Dan. Nm. 

UNCLE BEBNAC a Memory of the Empire. Sicowd Editiok With 

Twelro Foil-page IDtuuarim*, Crown 8ro 6c. 

Daily Ch ran ltd*.— Undo Barnac U for truth Dr DorU Napoiaoo. Vlawed a* recrare 
of th Hme man b tha grey coat. It not tak rank before anrtfilug b* ha* written. Tha fa a cmat toc 
of It b aatraradhiary It reach** rarywbar* high litraary Wral.* 


A ootabH an 4 rwy brIWaat arork oi ganlmu. — T«* Stum. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
RODNEY STONE. With Eight Foil page ID a* trail on*. Crown 8 to, 3*. 6d, 

Punch. — A daflghtfui quality a boat Rodney Sun* b lt» illtfaf go. There a not 
tag* m It frtaa flirt to bat. All la tight, colour moramant, t-tamtad *rJ hagdrad try mtrT hand. 


NEW AND CHEAPER II -LUST RATED EDITION (tbe ajrd Edition). 

THE WHITE COMPANY With Eight Full page Ulnstration*. Crown 8 to. 


3*. 6d. 

Tboea.— - W could ora daalre nor* wining rcarmca, of 00a more *flatTarbg to Ou> — ~ 
tradukxia W faai tbronghrau that il Cccan DnjU itory b not Bare Item iatha catalog** of 
anattng romancaa. It b real Htaratura. 


DR. OONAN DOYL3T3 VOLUM3 OF VKIlflR. 

SONGS OF ACTION Skodwd IicntmioN Small a o w n 8 to, 5*. 

Poach. — Dr Cocan Dcryb haa wail caood hi* verea Sorun of Acdoa. It r^ 1 — ta* whh lWa 

■r* 5 »h-thar th* acanaa ba bid OTiKacr kivl , oo bup or cu boraatwek- 

— ■ 0c r r.. .. _ C°a“ Doyla haa tha gtft of wnfcng good, rattling aoega, with all tba awing cf 
Radyard Kipling. Hb *OTgi are toll of high agfria arai go. 

London SMITH, ELDER, & Co. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W 
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WORKS B Y A CONA N DOYLE. 

Unquaatloiiahly th* m«t gtrtldflE book the 'War ha* produced. A masterly 
pl*c* of work, a real ooatrlbctlan to hl*ttrrlcal writing. -Skxtcji 

New Edition ( the 13th) with Seven New Chapter* and a 
New Map. Large post 6vo 7a. 6d. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 

A Two Years’ Record, 1899-1901 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

Tbb Edition ii M complete u pcoedble. It foma a record of the two yt*r» cf warfkre 
which expired on October u mod giro the £m connected account, largely derfred 
from private tourcc*, of the operation! of the la* >ear hi Sooth Africa. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 6 to 8a 
A book to t* read and thoroughly eojoyad. — Black jutd Weite. 

THE GREEN FLAG; 

and other Stories of War and Sport, 

Tina*. — Thaw woria atlr tha Wood aod naak* th* haart baat fa*Ur and any EceBahman who 
do** not anjoy tham onnl harm mr.Uc< arrocf with hi* talma. 

A STORY OF TH 3 SOUDAN 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE K0R0SK0 With Forty Full page Dlntntion*. 

Crown 8 to 6*. 

Dally New*.— A fin* ttcay th* hnertat of which *rr**ta th* nadir attention at tha atari, 
and bold n to ibe ckaa- Th charactariaadoo throughout 1 atrertg, dear and Try dalkato. 
ImcoaaiTu, pu bating with atuodoc, Inforaad with jml air of «allty thh at ary will waataln and 
en hao c* lt» author already h gh rajajtadon. 

Or Cowan DtrjU « faacinatlnj rtory —Daily Nm. 

UNCLE BERNAC a Memory of the Empire. Sicond Edition With 

Tadro Foil-pace Uhatrudora. Crown 8ro fa. 

Dally CbrooW*.— Unde Boraac it ftr truth Dr DorU NapoUoo. Viewed aa fnctur* 
of tha 1ml* man In Lb* gray coat. It moat Uka rank befora anything ha ha* wTirtao. Th* fwrtrati oo 
of It U aatraordnary It raachaa mrywhara Ugh Iltnary WreL* 


A wetaM* an/ vary brlHUat work of giatm*. —Tmk Smcn. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
RODNEY STONE. WUh Eight Foil page Ultatratlooa Crown 8 to, 3*. 6d. 

Pwnd^ — A dalixhtfal quality boot Rod-nay Stan* b It* hldaj go. TTwr* I* not dall 
Wt* to h fian firW to 1**L All 1* light , coloar axrrameot, btaodad hixpirnd by prn*<r 

NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION (the 83rd Edith®), 

THE WHITE COMPANY With Eight Fall page Uhatratioia. Crown 8 to, 


T not daafr* acr* atbrtag rumane*. or on* avna Battering t oar national 

**** tlat Hr Cocan Doyl« unry 1* not ®«x» itora tatha catalcgo* of 

■ I la raal Uteaimm 


DR. OONAN DOYLB*fl VOLUME! OF VHBBa 
SONGS OF ACTION Sicoitd Ikpuuioh Small crown Bnj, 5*. 

Pnch Dr Conan DoyU baa wail nmd h!a no. Sooa, of Aslan. It nn’- af with D*a 

th. aewxa U hid en *ea or hud on 00 bwaatwok. 

C ° 0 ^,?° 7U £“* t 5?T, l ^u? / v Wlt SF * ood ' rm£tUn * *°og», with all th* nriri of 
Rod yard HpHii*. Hta aoega an MI of bigV aptrha arai go. * 
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